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This  war  is  global  war — total  war.  Its  cen¬ 
sorship  is  rigorous  and  unrelenting.  And 
yet,  today — as  in  the  beginning — even  the 
most  momentous  moves  in  the  colossal 
struggle  are  continuously  foreshadowed 
in  the  cables  and  columns  of  The  Chicago 
Daily  News  foreign  service.  Censorship 
isn’t  violated.  The  enemy  is  handed  no 
secrets.  Yet  the  reader  is  constantly  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  turn  of  events  to  come.  Here 
— as  an  illuminating  example — is  the  way 
this  newspaper’s  foreign  service  fore¬ 
shadowed  developments  in  the  latest  big 
move  of  the  war — the  invasion  of  Africa: 
On  Oct.  24 — two  weeks  before  the  A.E.F. 
arrived  in  Africa — Foreign  Editor  Carroll 
Binder  in  his  "Trend  of  Foreign  Affairs’’ 
announced  that  "the  initiative  has  passed 
into  our  hands’’  and  asked: 

"Does  the  smoke  screen  arising  from  so 
many  points  in  Africa  indicate  that  to  be 
the  contemplated  'second  front'  in  the 
west?  Are  there  big  operations  cooking 
against  Dakar,  Casablanca  or  other  Axis 
^sitions  in  Africa  .  .  .  ?" 

Then,  reviewing  Axis  reports  on  troop 
convoys  to  Africa,  Binder  stated: 

"The  United  States  has  made  no  comment 
on  any  of  these  reports,  but  it  is  reason¬ 
able  assumption  that  Americans  are  doing 
more  than  build  airdromes  and  bases  in 
strategic  spots  in  Africa." 

Ten  days  later,  RICHARD  MOWRER— 
filing  from  "the  British  8th  Army  on  the 
Enemy's  Crumbling  Front’’  on  Nov,  3 
(delayed) — revealed  Rommel’s  line  be¬ 
ginning  "to  stretch  like  an  elastic  band 
under  the  power  of  the  British  attack.” 
Mowrer  described  "the  bulge  made  by  the 
big  night  attack  of  Nov,  1-2”  and,  an¬ 


nouncing  that  "the  elastic  soon  may  snap,” 
declared  that  "there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  the  8th  Army  intends  to  keep  the 
initiative.” 

At  the  same  time — linking  the  8th  Army’s 
push  to  bigger  things  to  come — The  Daily 
News  London  correspondent  was  cabling: 
"The  importance  of  the  battle  notv  devel¬ 
oping  can  be  judged  by  the  clear  indica¬ 
tion  that  it  is  the  immediate  aim  of  the 
United  Nations  to  clean  up  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  area  .  .  .  the  United  Nations  are 
now  passing  to  the  offensive  ...” 

Then,  on  Saturday,  Nov,  7 — the  day  be¬ 
fore  the  start  of  the  African  campaign — 
Carroll  Binder  captioned  his  column  with 
these  words:  "Allied  Success  in  Egypt 
Transforms  Africa  into  Major  Front  for 
Axis  Knockout.”  In  his  column  Binder 
stated : 

"The  writer  has  a  very  strong  hunch  that 
the  attack  in  Egypt  is  but  one  phase  of  a 
far  more  comj^ehensive  offensive  which 
may  succeed  in  expelling  the  Axis  from 
Africa  and  opening  the  Mediterranean  to 
United  Nations  convoys  and  naval  oper¬ 
ations." 

Then  The  Daily  News  foreign  editor  re¬ 
viewed  the  rumblings  rolling  upon  Africa. 
He  quoted  the  dispatches  of  his  reliable 
foreign  observers,  such  as: 

"On  Oct.  31  the  exceptionally  well  in¬ 
formed  London  correspondent  of  The 
Daily  News  cabled  that  the  Vatican  had 
'taken  immediate  steps  to  exert  its  influ¬ 
ence  on  Madrid  to  insure  that  no  hostile 
reaction  there  or  in  Morocco  ivould  result 
from  any  developments  of  United  Na¬ 
tions'  operations  in  Africa.'" 


He  delved  still  deeper  into  the  cables  his 
men  were  filing.  From  them  he  gathered 
statements  made  by  Axis  spokesmen  and 
by  prominent  representatives  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Nations.  From  dispatches  at  hand  he 
pointed  out: 

"Rear  Admiral  Luetzow  of  the  German 
naval  staff  this  week  said:  'Casablanca,  on 
French  Morocco's  west  coast,  is  a  danger 
spot  far  overshadowing  Dakar.  Africa 
swarms  with  United  States  agents  whose 
gaze  turns  to  Casablanca.’" 

And  so,  in  consequence,  the  statements 
studding  his  column  were  like  the  ancient 
"handwriting  on  the  wall.”  For,  on  the 
following  day — Sunday — throughout  the 
United  Nations,  official  communiques  had 
confirmed  the  truth  of  these  conclusions 
— conclusions  that  had  been  foreshadowed 
in  the  day-by-day  foreign  news  dispatches 
of  The  Chicago  Daily  News. 

Beating  censorship. ’ 

Not  at  all.  Every  dispatch  in  that  ac¬ 
cumulated  array  had  been  passed  by  the 
censor. 

Crystal  ball  gazing.’ 

Not  a  bit  of  it.  Just  a  roundup  of  the 
facts  as  reported  by  the  finest  staff  in  the 
world. 

Keep  posted  on  ALL  the  big  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  war — today  and  every  day 
— by  reading  ALL  of  the  dispatches  of 
this  superb  group  of  war  correspondents. 
Read  EVERY  dispatch  because,  quite  fre¬ 
quently,  one  relates  to  another.  Put  them 
together  and  note  how — day  after  day — 
they  will  give  you  a  more  comprehensive, 
more  reliable  grasp  of  the  war  in  all  its 
ph  ases  than  you  can  obtain  in  any  other 
newspaper. 


Sales  Agent  for  The  Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign  Service  is  The 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
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Greater  Kansas  City  is  composed 
principally  of  these  communities: 

Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Kansas  City,  Kansas 

North  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Independence,  Mo. 

You  can't  tell  when  you  leave  one  of 
these  sections  and  enter  another.  They 
are  essentially  one  city,  served  by  the 
same  telephone  system  and  the  same 
street  railway  and  bus  system.  The  resi¬ 
dents  of  these  sections  go  to  the  same 
baseball  games,  the  same  concerts,  the 
same  art  galleries,  the  same  parks. 


In  one  other  respect  they  are  alike: 
They  all  take  the  same  newspaper.  In 
each  of  these  communities  and  in  all 
the  other  communities  composing 
Greater  Kansas  City,  The  Star  has  a  circu¬ 
lation  coverage  exceeding  100%  of  the 
number  of  families — not  once  a  day,  but 
twice  a  day — morning  100  per  cent;  eve¬ 
ning  100  per  cent. 

Besides  Greater  Kansas  City,  the  im¬ 
mense  jobbing  area  that  centers  around 
Kansas  City  is  covered  by  The  Star  with 
a  thoroughness  surpassed  only  by  The 
Star's  .coverage  of  Kansas  City  itself. 

The  Kansas  City  Star's  circulation, 
morning  or  evening,  is  the  largest  west 
of  Chicago. 


THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR. 
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Morning— 314,330 


Sunday— 327,383 
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KEEP  your  name  alive. 

KEEP  your  name  before  o  war-minded  nation 

a' '/’e  products  which 
you  have  mode  well  known  to  them. 

AMERICA  con  best  be  sold  through  intelligent 
newspaper  advertising. 

★ 

TEll  /hern  ^hct  you  think  wo  ore  fighting  for. 
tell  then,  whot  your  product  is  doing  to  win  this  wor. 
ell  then,  what  you  ore  ptanning  for  the  future. 
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Saturday,  November  21st,  was  a  gay  and  busy  day  on 

44th  Street  west  of  Broadway.  That’s  where 

The  New  York  Times  Hall  is  located  .  .  . 

and  that  day  the  SRO  sign  waved  merrily  in  the  breeze. 


For  the  Hall  that  day  was  crowded  with  laughing,  singing 
kids  .  .  .  and  with  their  proud,  pleased  parents. 

They  had  come  to  enjoy  the  Children’s  Book  Week  Celebration, 
sponsored  by  The  New^  York  Times  in  cooperation 
with  leading  publishers  of  children’s  books. 


On  the  program  were  Christopher  Morley,  Carl  Carmer, 

Frank  Warner  and  Hendrik  Willem  van  Loon. 

“Big  Brother’’  Bob  Emery  was  master  of  ceremonies.  There  was 
singing  and  talking;  there  were  quizzes  and  plays. 


And  a  jolly  good  time  was  had  by  all! 


Times  Hall  is  frequently  crowded  these  days.  For  it  is  the 

center  of  a  continuing  program  of  events  sponsored 

by  The  New  York  Times  to  help  bring 

the  community  which  is  New  York  together.  Food,  fashion, 

child  care,  books,  public  affairs  .  .  .  these  are 

among  the  subjects  around  which  absorbing  programs 

have  been  built.  Their  success  is 

testimony  of  the  important  place  The  New  York  Times  has  in 
the  life  of  New  York  .  .  .  and  in  the  lives  of  New  Yorkers. 
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“Barriers  Down”  by  Kent  Cooper 
Tells  of  Fight  for  News  Freedom 

General  Manager  of  Associated  Press  Describes 
Long  Struggle  to  Rid  World  of  Monopolies 
Held  by  European  Organizations 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


the  n«Ter-beiore-told  story  ol 
th«  long  struggis  waged  by 
til*  Associated  Press  against  the 
monopoly  of  world  news  by  the 
gr*at  foreign  news  associations 
of  another  day  is  revealed  in 
“Barriers  Down.”  by  Kent 
Cooper,  AP  general  monager. 
Published  by  Farrar  &  Rine* 
hort  New  York,  the  book  has 
324  pages,  including  index,  ond 
mUs  for  $3.50. 

• 

LETS  START  at  the  beginning,  just 
to  be  different  from  writers  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  story  has  to  open  in  the 
middle,  get  the  reader  back  to  Genesis, 
ind  then  proceed  step  by  step  to 
Eevelation. 

Kent  Cooper  in  1914  was  traffic  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Associated  Press.  He  was 
in  New  York  headquarters,  but  there 
•ere  a  number  of  people  in  AP  ranks 
•ho  thought  of  themselves  as  of  higher 
nnk  in  the  hierarchy  than  the  boss  of 
die  wires  and  the  telegraph  operators. 
Mipbe  Mr.  Cooper  was  out  of  bounds 
■  looking  over  the  mail  that  had  been 
IHNd  by  the  general  manager.  May- 
k  not  In  any  case,  he  wasn’t  fired 
•bn  he  brought  into  Melville  E. 
kooe's  office  a  cablegram  from  La 
Isefoii,  of  Buenos  Aires,  which  asked 
he  Anociated  Press  for  the  text  of 
teman  communiques  and  all  official 
w  concerning  the  1914  war. 

Mr.  Cooper  took  the  cable  into  Mr. 
kooe’i  office.  Cooper  was  interested 
a  a  new  and  unexplored  field  for  the 
IP,  in  which  he  was  a  comparatively 
*w  operative.  Mr.  Stone  was  toler- 
®t  of  the  young  man’s  impetuosity, 
at  him  down,  and  gave  him  his  first 
akling  of  the  manner  in  which  news 
•“ched  the  Americas  from  other  parts 
» the  world. 

Havas  Exclasiva  la  S.  A. 

Ihe  cable  hadn’t  been  answered, 
Hf.  Stone  said,  because  it  couldn’t  be 
“wcred.  The  AP  was  not  in  posi- 
Oon  to  render  the  service  La  Nacion 
'*<iuested,  Mr.  Stone  explained,  be- 
of  its  contracts  with  Reuters, 
"  Mgland,  and  Havas,  of  France, 
*b^e  latter  holding  the  right,  under 
*l*g-standing  agreement  with  Reu- 
^  for  exclusive  service  to  South 
*®*hcan  newspapers.  The  AP  was 
to  that  agreement  for  more 
^20  years  before  World  War  I 
its  share  being  the  American 
^  the  world-wide  foreign  news 
gathered  by  the  British  and 
agencies.  And  Havas,  Mr. 
'“Pw  learned  on  more  investigation, 
so  closely  tied  to  the  French  gov- 
"®'«nt  that  it  would  not  supply  its 


South  American  clients  with  even  so 
unbiased  a  service  as  German  official 
was  communiques. 

That  little  incident  of  an  unanswered 
cablegram  led  to  a  twenty-year  se¬ 
quence  of  events  which  had  world¬ 
wide  repercussions.  When  La  Nacion 
could  not  get  what  it  wanted  from  the 
Associated  Press,  it  appealed  to  the 
seven-year-old  United  Press  Asso¬ 
ciations  for  the  same  service — and  got 
it.  Roy  W.  Howard,  then  president 
of  the  UP.,  went  on  the  first  of  his 
several  trips  to  South  America  to  find 
other  newspapers  which  might  want 
news  served  on  the  American  plan — 


Kent  Cooper,  AP  general  manager,  seated 
at  the  piano  with  Dr.  Frank  Black  looking 
over  one  of  Mr.  Cooper's  recently  pub¬ 
lished  songs. 

as  news,  and  not  as  govemmei..  prop¬ 
aganda.  Kent  Cooper  was  soon  on 
the  same  trail,  and  these  two  old 
friends,  who  had  started  as  cubs  in  In¬ 
dianapolis  together  and  worked  on  the 
old  ^ripps-McRae  Press  Association 
as  colleagues,  found  themselves  catch¬ 
ing  the  same  trains  from  one  South 
American  city  to  another,  preaching 
the  same  news  gospel  but  as  amicable 
enemies.  Roy  Howard  had  no  alli¬ 
ances  with  European  agencies  and 
could  se.l  whatever  his  bright  young 
men  in  Europe  could  produce  for  the 
U.P.  Kent  Cooper  represented  a  co¬ 
operative  organization  which  had  Eu¬ 
ropean  ties  that  his  superiors  re¬ 
garded  as  of  immense  value,  and  he 
had  nothing  for  sale — ^just  member¬ 
ships  in  the  American  news  coopera¬ 
tive  association. 

Cooper  won  the  first  roimd.  He  got 
both  La  Prensa  and  La  Nacion  of 
Buenos  Aires  as  AP  members,  know¬ 
ing  that  he  could  not  hold  both  of 
these  great  morning  papers  in  the 
face  of  their  striving  for  prestige.  Roy 


Howard  got  La  Prensa  for  UP.  a  year 
later,  when  the  AP  refused  to  furnish 
an  exclusive  report. 

That  was  the  beginning.  From 
there.  Cooper  went  forward.  With 
Charles  Houssaye,  head  of  the  Agence 
Havas,  he  negotiated  an  agreement 
which  gave  the  Associated  Press  the 
right  to  serve  South  American  news¬ 
papers,  provided  that  the  AP  would 
recompense  Havas  for  loss  of  revenue 
due  to  AP  gains  and  also  that  Havas 
would  have  the  right  to  serve  South 
American  papers  with  AP  news — in 
other  wor^  to  compete  with  AP, 
using  the  latter’s  product.  Cooper  ac¬ 
cepted  that  makeshift  and  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  AP  board  do  like¬ 
wise,  pending  a  better  arrangement, 
which  was  reached  within  two  years. 
Both  of  these  onerous  conditions  were 
abolished  and  AP  had  a  free  hand  in 
South  America. 

Suggaitad  Fra#  Press  Claasa 

With  the  end  of  the  war,  the  yoimg 
and  idealistically  ingenuous  Cooper 
went  to  Paris  and  suggested  to  Col. 
E.  M.  House  that  the  peace  treaty  in¬ 
clude  a  clause  guaranteeing  free¬ 
dom  of  access  to  news  all  over  the 
world.  President  Wilson’s  adviser 
liked  the  idea,  promised  to  take  it  up 
with  the  Powers,  did  so,  and  informed 
Cooper  that  this  matter  was  “being 
arranged’’  between  the  great  agencies 
of  the  dominant  Allies — Reuters  and 
Havas.  How  it  was  being  arranged 
was  not  immediately  apparent.  It 
soon  was.  The  big  agencies  took  over 
all  of  Europe  (except  Russia)  for 
themselves,  allotting  for  Germany  and 
Germany  alone,  the  news  rights  to 
the  Wolff  Agency,  now  the  Deutches 
Nachrichten  Bure  (DNB).  Stefani  of 
Italy  was  a  subsidiary  of  Havas. 
Fabra  of  Spain  was  owned  by  Havas. 
The  official  Russian  agency  (now 
TASS)  was  a  kingdom  unto  itself. 
Havas  still  counted  in  Latin  America 
and  the  French  colonial  empire.  The 
rest  of  the  world,  the  United  States 
and  Canada  excepted)  was  Reuters 
province. 

Not  many  Americans  realized  that 
situation  or  what  it  meant  to  the 
United  States.  The  AP  was  still 
bound  by  contracts  negotiated  in  the 
90’s,  when  American  newspapers 
could  not  afford  to  maintain  corre¬ 
spondents  around  the  world,  to  take 
its  news  of  French  interests  from 
Havas,  and  the  news  of  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  from  Reuters.  That 
included  Japan  and  China. 

Furthermore,  it  meant  that  the 
news  of  the  United  States,  gathered 
by  the  Associated  Press,  was  filtered 
through  these  foreign  agencies  to  their 
clients  abroad,  and  usually  in  terms 
not  at  all  flattering  to  our  civilization. 


Chicago  gangster  fights,  Mississippi 
lynchings,  assorted  bank  robberies 
and  kidnappings  were  the  meat  that 
the  Reuters  and  Havas  correspondents 
thought  most  tasty  to  readers  in  the 
British  Empire,  France,  and  plenty  of 
other  territory  “in  partibus  infidel- 
ium.”  Uncle  Sam  got  few  breaks  in 
the  news. 

The  corrective  process  took  all  of 
20  years  from  the  time  that  Kent 
Cooper  fotmd  the  unanswered  cable, 
and  the  tale  is  well  told  in  this  book. 
Most  newspaper  people  realized  that 
the  Associated  Press  had  broken  the 
generation-long  tie  with  Reuters  and 
Havas;  few  of  us,  even  those  close  to 
such  matters,  appreciated  the  difficul¬ 
ties  which  beset  the  process. 

Coopar  Made  G.  M.  in  192S 

Upon  the  retirement  of  Melville 
Stone  in  1920,  Mr.  Cooper  was  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  general  manager, 
and  he  became  general  manager  in 
1925.  Sir  Roderick  Jones  was  then 
head  of  Reuters,  and,  as  such,  the 
autocrat  of  the  news  world.  Charles 
Houssaye  was  chief  of  Havas,  and 
generally  was  more  amenable  to  the 
AP  plans  than  was  Sir  Roderick.  Mr. 
Cooper’s  first  contact  with  the  latter 
came  fairly  early,  and  the  doughty 
Britisher  was  anything  but  enthusias¬ 
tic  over  Cooper’s  proposal  that  both, 
as  comparatively  young  men  in  the 
news  agency  field,  work  together  to 
bring  about  a  free  flow  of  world-wide 
news.  Reuters  wanted  profits. 

Upon  the  urging  of  V.  S.  McClatchy, 
an  AP  director,  and  publisher  of  tne 
Sacramento  Bee,  the  board  became 
deeply  interested  in  news  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Pacific  about  1922,  and  President 
Frank  B.  Noyes  journeyed  to  Japan  to 
make  a  thorough  survey  of  the 
oriental  news  situation.  He  found 
that  the  Japanese  newspapers  were 
completely  dependent  upon  Reuters 
for  all  news  of  the  outside  world.  He 
also  learned  that  the  Japanese  news¬ 
papers  had  practically  no  organiza¬ 
tion  for  domestic  news  service,  a 
requisite  if  they  were  to  belong  in  the 
AP  world  picture,  as  Cooper  saw  it. 
Kokusai,  the  largest  Japanese  agency, 
was  dependent  upon  Reuters,  just  as 
the  AP  was.  This  agency  was  owned 
by  a  group  of  Japanese  business  men, 
closely  allied  with  the  government, 
but  Mr.  Noyes  told  the  board  on  his 
return  from  Japan  that  it  was  only  n 
question  of  time  before  the  larger 
newspapers  would  take  over  the  func¬ 
tions  of  Kokusai  and  form  an  organi¬ 
zation  along  the  lines  of  the  AP. 

Range  of  Japan 

Meanwhile,  there  was  another 
smaller  agency  in  Japan — Nippon 
Dempo,  which  received  a  small  budget 
of  news  from  the  United  Press.  A 
year  or  so  after  Mr.  Noyes’  trip,  its 
manager,  Mitsunaga,  came  to  New 
York  and  sought  a  contract  with  the 
AP.  Under  its  arrangement  with 
Reuters,  the  AP  could  make  no  such 
agreement,  so  Mr.  Mitsunaga  then 
signed  a  long-term  contract  with  the 
U.P. 

Then  the  step  foreseen  by  Mr. 
Noyes  was  taken.  Kokusai  was  dis¬ 
solved  in  April,  1926,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Nippon  Shimbun  Rengo, 
which  translated,  means  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  of  Japan.  It  was  under  the 
management  of  Yukichi  Iwanaga,  who 
had  been  managing  director  of 
Kokusai,  and  it  was  owned  by  the 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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8  N.  Y.  Papers  Regulate 
Ad  Orders  to  Save  Zinc 

Uniform  Rules  Adopted  to  Implement 
WPB's  Amended  Order  M-99  Requiring 
25%  Reduction  Now,  50%  After  Feb.  15 


Regulations  affecting  engraving  or¬ 
ders  of  advertisers  were  put  into  ef¬ 
fect  this  week  by  eight  New  York 
dailies  to  implement  the  curtailment 
of  zinc  ordered  by  the  War  Production 
Board. 

The  uniform  rules  designed  to  con¬ 
serve  zinc  were  adopted,  a  notice  sent 
to  advertisers  last  week  said,  because 
“it  is  the  desire  of  the  newspapers  to 
comply  with  the  order  with  as  little 
disturbance  as  possible  to  the  normal 
advertising  of  merchandise.”  Pre- 
viously  the  problem  had  been  studied 
and  discussed  by  a  committee  of  the 
publishers  with  a  committee  of  adver¬ 
tising  executives  of  a  number  of  large 
users  of  newspaper  space. 

The  amendment  to  General  Conser¬ 
vation  Order  M-99,  effective  Nov.  16, 
made  it  necessary  for  all  producers  of 
photo-engravings  to  curtail  the  use 
of  zinc  to  75%  of  the  amount  used  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  1941.  Be¬ 
ginning  Feb.  15,  1943,  the  use  of  zinc 
must  be  cut  to  50%  of  the  1941  figure. 

“It  is  expected  that  the  adoption 
of  the  regulations  set  forth  below  will 
result  in  the  initial  conservation  re¬ 
quired,”  said  the  notice  sent  to  adver¬ 
tisers  over  the  signatures  of  the  eight 
dailies.  “The  urgency  of  the  situation 
requires  that  any  engraving  orders  to 
the  signatory  newspapers  must,  on 
Nov.  30,  1942,  conform  to  the  following 
rules: 

“1.  Borders  will  be  made  up  only 
with  machine-cast  material  available 
in  the  respective  offices.  Photo -en¬ 
gravings  of  borders  will  be  discon¬ 
tinued. 

“2.  No  reverse  cuts  will  be  made 
excepting  only  standard  signature 
cuts. 

“3.  Photo-engravings  of  type  and 
hand-lettering  with  face  of  less  than 
24  points  will  be  discontinued.  It  is 
hoped  that  engravings  of  larger  sizes 
can  be  continued,  if  kept  at  a  reason¬ 
able  minimum,  in  the  interest  of  pre¬ 
serving  individuality. 

“4.  Ben  Day  and  tone  backgrounds 
extending  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
merchandise  illustration  will  be  dis¬ 
continued.  This  is  not  intended  to 
eliminate  entirely  the  use  of  so-called 
‘atmosphere’  or  ‘situation’  backgrounds 
where  the  use  of  zinc  is  not  unduly 
increased. 

“5.  Surprinting  of  type  or  hand¬ 
lettering,  where  such  surprint  extends 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  merchandise 
illustration  will  be  discontinued. 

“Advertisers  can  materially  aid  in 

DEPARTMENTS 
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Circulation  .  32 
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Obituary  .  41 

Personals  .  25 

Photography  .  28 

Promotion  .  36 

Shop  Talk  .  44 

Short  Takes  14 

Syndicates  .  39 


the  conservation  if  they  will  notify 
newspapers  in  advance  of  publication 
whenever  an  engraving  is  likely  to 
be  repeated  or  used  by  more  than  one 
newspaper  so  that  exchanges  can  be 
arranged. 

“The  effect  of  these  regulations  on 
the  total  consumption  of  zinc  will  be 
carefully  studied  and  the  rules  may 
be  changed  depending  upon  the  re¬ 
sults  and  upon  further  action  by  the 
government.  Conservation  ideas  and 
suggestions  will  be  carefully  consid¬ 
ered  in  the  hope  that  experience  may 
develop  methods  through  which  pres¬ 
ent  and  future  govenunent  require¬ 
ments  can  be  attained  with  the  mini¬ 
mum  of  inconvenience  to  advertisers 
and  readers.” 

The  notice  was  signed  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  metropolitan  dailies:  Herald 
Tribune,  Journal- American,  Mirror, 
News,  Post,  Sun,  Times,  World-Tele¬ 
gram. 

Since  virtually  all  illustrations  in 
newspaper  ads  and  news  pictures  are 

Senator  Nye 
Seeks  Probe 
Of  Censorship 

Washington,  Dec.  1— Senator  Gerald 
P.  Nye  of  North  Dakota,  is  sounding 
sentiment  among  his  colleagues  for  a 
sweeping  investigation  of  censorship. 

Surveillance  over  news  is  too  harsh 
at  present,  especially  with  respect  to 
international  transmissions,  the  North 
Dakotan  complains.  He  concedes  that 
new  legislation  is  not  the  solution; 
agrees,  in  fact,  that  censorship  cannot 
be  legislated  into  successful  existence 
but  must  be  an  administrative  matter, 
intelligently  applied. 

Meanwhile,  the  Senate  judiciary 
committee,  advised  Censor  Price  that 
he  will  be  called  next  week  to  testify 
on  one  phase  of  his  operations,  name¬ 
ly,  censorship  of  communications  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Alaska,  a 
subject  brought  to  the  forefront  by 
the  complaint  of  Gov.  Ernest  Greun- 
ing  that  private  and  business  mail,  as 
well  as  newspapers,  have  been  scis¬ 
sored  before  delivery  to  Canadian 
sendees. 

The  Senator’s  interest  was  aroused 
by  the  cables  sent  abroad  by  Don 
Iddon,  London  Daily  Mail  correspond¬ 
ent  (see  E&P,  Nov.  28,  Page  9),  who 
complained  that  United  States  censor¬ 
ship  forbids  messages  reflecting  the 
attitude  of  leading  Americans  toward 
the  war  effort  and  the  men  who  con¬ 
trol  it  in  other  countries  of  the  United 
Nations  group.  Iddon  was  especially 
irritated  at  delay  occasioned  by  clear¬ 
ance  of  the  recent  radio  speech  by 
Wendell  Willkie.  The  spectacle  of  a 
war  Senate  spending  days  in  filibuster 
to  defeat  the  anti-poll  tax  bill  was  not 
permitted  to  be  pictured  in  dispatches 
sent  to  Great  Britain,  Nye  said. 

Helpful  criticism  among  the  Allies 
is  defeated  by  present  attitudes,  and 
there  is  danger  that  confidence  in  pub¬ 
lished  and  broadcast  news  will  be 
destroyed  unless  there  is  a  thorough 
airing.  Senator  Nye  declares. 

One  of  the  first  to  assure  backing 


printed  from  zinc  engravings  and  i ' 
there  is  no  acceptable  substitute  in  a  i 
non-vital  war  material,  the  zinc  cur¬ 
tailment  order  presents  a  problem 
which  is  mutually  important  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  newspapers,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  have  no  alternative  but  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  order,  the  notice  said. 

“Newspapers  have  already  instituted 
considerable  economies  in  the  use  of 
zinc  engravings  for  editorial  pur¬ 
poses,”  it  added.  “Every  practical 
method  of  further  conservation  will  be 
resorted  to,  consistent  with  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  news  pictures  and  illus¬ 
trations  which  have  been  recognized 
by  the  government  as  essential  to 
civilian  morale. 

The  notice  was  sent  to  many  but  not 
all  advertisers  before  the  new  rules 
went  into  effect.  This  week  the  news¬ 
papers  were  receiving  inquiries  from 
others  who  had  not  been  notified. 
Several  newspaper  executives  were 
assigned  to  field  work  with  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  accomplish  the  changes 
in  ad  orders. 

The  text  of  the  WPB  order  which 
prompted  the  move  follows: 

(.Amendment  No.  1  to  General  Conservation 
Order  M-99)  Part  1106.1— General  Con¬ 
servation  Order  M-99  is  hereby  amended  as 
tOlluws: 

1.  liy  addins  the  following  subparagraph 
(6)  to  paragraph  (a) : 

(8)  “Putting  into  process”  means  the  first 
change  made  by  a  person  after  November  15, 
1942,  in  the  form  of  material. 

2.  liy  adding  the  following  paragraphs: 

(e)  Restrictions  on  use  of  zinc  for  plates. 

No  jierson  may  put  into  process  during  the 
second  half  of  the  last  calendar  quarter  of  1942 
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CALENDAR 

Jan,  11-15,  1943— National 

Retail  Dry  Goods  Assn.,  “War¬ 
time  Conference,  Hotel  Penn- 
sylvania.  New  York. 

Jan.  16 — California  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Assn.,  business 
meeting,  San  Francisco. 

Jan.  18-19 — New  York  and 
New  England  Assn,  of  News¬ 
paper  Classified  Advertising 
Managers,  annual  regional  meet¬ 
ing,  Arlington  Hotel,  Bingham¬ 
ton,  N,  Y. 

for  the  purpose  of  making  zinc  plates  inoretkjt 
37J4%  of  the  amount  by  weight  of  zinc  p* 
into  process  by  him  in  the  entire  last  calenla; 
quarter  of  1941  for  the  same  purjiose;  no  fn 
son  may  put  into  process  during  the  first  hh' 
of  the  first  calendar  quarter  of  1943  for 
purfiosc  of  making  zinc  plates  more  ik* 
37 '/i%  of  the  amount  by  weight  of  zinc  pc 
into  process  by  him  in  the  entire  first  calendz; 
quarter  of  1941  for  the  same  purpose;  to 
fier.son  may  put  into  process  during  the'ie 
ond  half  of  the  first  calendar  quarter  d 
1943  for  the  purpose  of  making  zinc  phl^ 
more  than  25%  of  the  amount  by  weight  of 
zinc  put  into  process  by  him  in  the  cilut 
first  calendar  quarter  of  1941  for  the  uat 
purpose;  and  no  person  may  put  into  pnee, 
during  any  calendar  quarter  subsequent  k 
the  first  calendar  quarter  of  1943  for  the  po- 
pose  of  making  zinc  plates  more  thta  SK 
of  the  amount  by  weight  of  zinc  put  into  pne 
ess  by  him  in  the  corresponding  calewh: 
quarter  of  1941  for  the  same  purpose. 

(f)  Exemption  from  Order  M-ll-b.  Tb 
provisions  of  Conservation  Order  g-llh 
(5937.13)  do  not  apply  to  the  putting  in. 
process  of  zinc  for  the  purpose  of  roahing  iik 
plates. 


to  the  censorship  suggestion  was  Sen¬ 
ator  George  Norris  of  Nebraska. 

Censor  Byron  Price  took  cognizance 
of  the  rising  wave  of  criticism  against 
censorship  to  cite  an  instance  of  its 
necessity.  A  correspondent  of  a  Lon¬ 
don  newspaper,  he  related,  submitted 
for  clearance  a  dispatch  intended  for 
publication  the  day  before  Lt.  Gen. 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  invaded  North 
Africa.  The  news  story  stated  that  an 
allied  attack  was  soon  to  be  made  in 
Morocco  and  Algiers.  It  was  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  go  through. 

The  inferential  attack  by  Wendell 
Willkie  on  recognition  of  Admiral 
Jean  Darlan  as  head  of  the  French 
possessions  in  Africa,  and  the  reported 
delay  in  clearing  the  speech  for  trans¬ 
mission  abroad,  were  answered  by  Mr. 
Price  with  the  statement  that  the 
speech  had  passed  censorship  54  min¬ 
utes  before  Willkie  went  to  the  micro¬ 
phones.  However,  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondents  were  not  permitted  to  place 
it  on  the  cables  imtil  delivery  began 
and  that  accounted  for  missing  of 
morning  editions. 

Washington  Star  Comment 

(With  respect  to  the  Darlan  matter, 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  edi¬ 
torially  pointed  out:  “It  may  well  be, 
as  in  the  Darlan  case,  that  the  dispatch 
abroad  of  expressions  of  political  opin¬ 
ion  could  prove  as  dangerous  to  the 
lives  of  our  soldiers  and  the  success  of 
our  military  aims  as  the  revelation  of 
troop  movements.”) 

Illustrating  what  can  happen  when 
a  speech  is  allowed  to  be  sent  abroad 
in  advance  of  actual  delivery,  Mr. 
Price  said  the  President’s  Labor  Day 
address  was  sent  to  London  by  cor¬ 
respondents  for  release  on  delivery. 
Two  hours  before  the  President  began 
speaking  it  was  radioed  from  London 
to  Latin  America  and  was  available  to 
any  Axis  agents  who  might  have  tuned 
into  the  broadcast. 

Factual  reports  not  disclosing  mili¬ 
tary  information  will  be  permitted  to 
go  on  the  international  cables.  Censor 
Price  assured,  but  editorial  comments 
tending  to  emphasize  disunity  in  the 
United  States  will  be  censored. 

The  judiciary  committee’s  call  to 


Mr.  Price  was  the  result  of  tegtimooy 
taken  in  executive  session  attended 
by  Gov.  Gruening. 

As  a  prelude  to  next  week’s  probe, 
the  Senate  has  recalled  from  the 
House,  the  approved  measure  to  per¬ 
mit  the  Office  of  Censorship  to  extend 
its  surveillance  to  material  passiig 
between  the  United  States  and  its  ter- 
tories  and  possessions. 

“These  fellows  have  been  censoring 
mail  to  Alaska  right  along  althou^ 
there  is  no  law  authorizing  them  to 
do  so,”  Chairman  Frederick  Van  Nup 
of  the  judiciary  committee  said  by  way 
of  explaining  the  unusual  action  cl 
recalling  an  approved  bill  and  reopen¬ 
ing  hearings  on  it. 

Aloskos  Governor  Mokes  Cbar|s 

Gov.  Gruening  had  charged,  at  tht 
executive  session,  that  in  violation  d 
the  War  Powers  Bill  of  1941,  agents  d 
the  Office  of  Censorship  at  battle  had 
been  examining  private  and  business 
mail  having  no  relationship  to  mili¬ 
tary  information,  cutting  out  and 
passing  around  to  those  who  might  be 
interested,  choice  morsels  of  private 
information. 

Whole  news  stories  have  been 
clipped  from  papers  addressed  to 
Alaskan  subscribers,  again  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  law,  the  governor  charged. 

Senator  Norris  disclosed  that  the 
claim  has  been  made  that  the  Seattle 
office  has  a  staff  of  about  400,  and 
that  upon  the  list  of  persons  to  whom 
non-military  information  is  regulaly 
sent  are  the  names  of  about  15  British 
officials, 

“It  violates  all  forms  of  Ameriw 
principles,”  the  Senator  asseiw 
“None  of  it  is  serious  as  yet  but  it » 
not  within  the  law  and  there  is  no 
more  reason  for  censoring  a  letter 
from  a  person  in  Alaska  to  a  person 
in  one  of  the  states  than  there  b  to 
censor  a  letter  from  Washington  State 
to  another  state.” 

Mr.  Price’s  only  statement  follow¬ 
ing  the  Van  Nuys  armouncement  was 
“The  Office  of  Censorship  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  tell  the  Senate 
Committee  of  the  many  things  cen¬ 
sorship  has  accomplished  in  the  war 
effort.” 
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AP  Members  Form  Body  to  Fight 
Suit’s  Threat  to  Small  Papers 


A  MEMBERS’  COMMITTEE  repre¬ 
senting  approximately  1,000  small 
Associate  Press  newspapers  has  been 
form^  to  help  the  AP  fight  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice’s  anti-trust  action 
“because  we  believe  the  preservation 
of  the  AP  is  the  vital  issue  in  the  suit 
and  because  we  believe  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  emphasis  of  the  controversy 
between  two  wealthy  Chicagoans  may 
obscure  this  fact.” 

Edward  E.  Lindsay,  editor  of  the 
Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  and  Review, 
announced  this  new  step  in  the  AP’s 
defense  in  a  statement  he  made  Nov. 
30  as  chairman  of  the  Members’  Com¬ 
mittee.  Robert  T.  Neill,  of  San  An¬ 
gelo,  Texas,  has  been  engaged  as  the 
committee’s  attorney  and  he  will  col¬ 
laborate  in  the  defense  with  the  AP’s 
counsel,  Milbank,  Tweed  &  Hope,  New 
York  law  firm. 

"Tragic”  Lost  to  Papers  Scee 

The  suit’s  threat  to  small  newspa¬ 
pers  will  be  emphasized  by  Mr.  Neill. 
In  his  statement  Mr.  Lindsay  declared 
the  committee’s  belief  that  “the  loss 
to  the  smaller  newspapers  over  the 
country— and  consequently  to  news¬ 
paper  readers  as  a  whole — would  be 
tn*ic”  if  the  Justice  Department 
should  be  sustained  in  its  “attempt  to 
get  a  forced  AP  membership  for  the 
Chicago  Sun.” 

Ten  others  joined  with  Mr.  Lindsay 
in  forming  the  committee  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  smaller  papers.  They  are: 
James  Chappell,  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
Sews  and  Age~Herald;  David  Howe, 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press;  Linwood 
L  Noyes,  Ironwood  (Mich.)  Globe; 
J.  N.  Heiskell,  Little  Rock  (Ark.) 
Curette;  C.  H.  Heintzelman,  Coates- 
tille  (Pa.)  Record;  Fred  Schilplin, 
Sc.  Cloud  (Minn.)  Times  and  Journal 
Prtu;  Tom  Keene,  Elkhart  (Ind.) 
Truth;  A.  L.  Miller,  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  Enquirer  and  News;  Egbert 
Corson,  Lockport  (N.  Y.)  Union-Sun 
and  Journal,  and  Charles  A.  Guy, 
Lubbock  (Tex.)  Daily  Journal. 

All  members  of  the  AP  “who  feel  as 
we  do”  were  invited  to  join  the  Mem¬ 
bers’  Committee  in  Mr.  Lindsay’s 
statement. 


Two  Alternatives  Seen 

While  the  AP  membership  includes 
many  newspapers  in  large  cities,  “its 
essence”  stems  from  the  more 
than  1,000  newspapers  in  the  smaller 
communities,  the  statement  said. 

‘We  believe  there  are  many  who  do 
not  agree  with  certain  policies  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,”  it  declared.  “Nev¬ 
ertheless,  all  of  us  are  alarmed  over 
the  possibility  that  the  government’s 
®ort  to  obtain  a  forced  membership 
for  the  Tribune’s  morning  competitor, 
we  Chirago  Sun,  may  result  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Associated  Press.” 

OTall  newspapers  would  be  faced 
with  two  alternatives  if  there  were  no 
AP,  or  if  AP  material  could  not  be 
exclusively  used  by  small  newspapers 
?  communities  of  publication. 
It  added.  These  alternatives,  it  said, 
are: 

If  there  were  no  Associated  Press, 
“^^ciated  Press  material  could 
ot  be  exclusively  used  by  small 
^spapers  in  their  communities  of 
»  u  small  newspapers 

ould  be  faced  with  two  alternatives: 


Edward  Lindsay,  Decatur  Editor,  Heads 
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“They  might  be  forced  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  because  of  a  drying  up  of  their 
basic  news  service  that  would  result 
from  taking  away  the  present  incen¬ 
tive  of  cooperative  member  papers  to 
furnish  their  news  to  their  associa¬ 
tion. 

“Or,  the  price  of  their  news  service 
might  become  so  high  that  strong  and 
independent  smaller  newspapers 
would  be  forced  to  shrink  into  purely 
local  news  sheets  that  would  supple¬ 
ment  the  large  regional  newspapers 
financially  able  to  send  their  staffs  to 
distant  parts  of  the  world  in  search  of 
exclusive  material. 


Lindsay  Statement  to  E&P 

In  a  statement  to  Editor  &  Pubusher 
on  Dec.  1,  explaining  how  the  com¬ 
mittee  came  to  be  formed  and  what 
steps  it  plans  immediately.  Chairman 
Lindsay  said: 

“Several  of  us  have  felt  that  funda¬ 
mental  issues  raised  by  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  monopoly  suit  against  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  were  obscured  and 
prejudiced  by  the  government’s  em¬ 
phasis  of  the  controversy  between  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  the  Chicago 
Sun. 

“A  number  of  us  who  are  active  in 
regional  associations,  eventually  de¬ 
veloping  into  a  committee  of  eleven, 
felt  that  some  concerted  action  should 
be  taken  to  separate  the  vital  ques¬ 
tions  from  the  Chicago  newspaper 
fight.  A  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  did  not  agree  with 
many  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  policies. 
Some  of  them  had  voted  for  admission 
to  membership  of  Marshall  Field’s  Sun 
at  last  spring’s  annual  AP  meeting. 

“We  agreed  to  employ  an  attorney 
and  to  issue  a  statement  that  would 
emphasize  the  importance  of  the  suit 
to  small  newspapers.  We  had  in  mind 
most  of  the  membership  of  the  AP 
which  is  made  up  of  publishers  of 
newspapers  that  can  be  thought  of  as 
local  rather  than  regional. 

“Any  legal  steps  that  may  be  decided 
upon  by  the  committee  and  its  attor¬ 
ney,  Robert  T.  Neill,  San  Angelo, 
Texas,  will  be  in  cooperation  with 
Milbank,  Tweed  and  Hope,  AP  coun¬ 
sel. 

To  Dramatize  Larger  Issues 

“As  a  first  step,  the  committee  hopes 
to  dramatize  not  only  to  the  member¬ 
ship  but  to  the  public  the  larger  issues 
in  this  lawsuit.  And  it  is  a  matter  of 
great  public  concern. 

“If  you  sweep  away  the  niceties  of 
legal  controversy,  you  have  this  fund¬ 
amental  question:  Is  there  more  prom¬ 
ise  for  Democratic  government  if  the 
stream  of  the  news  is  watched  over  by 
an  arm  of  national  government  or  if 


news  gatherers  are  given  free  rein? 

“The  AP,  because  of  the  diversity 
of  opinion  of  its  members,  has  been  so 
free  of  editorial  opinion  that  it  has  be¬ 
come  a  yardstick  for  other  news  agen¬ 
cies  and  for  newspapters  in  their  local 
writing.  The  AP  report  as  it  stands 
today  has  the  specific  blessing  of  the 
government  itself  in  the  complaint  of 
the  monopoly  suit. 

“If  the  national  government  takes  a 
hand  in  the  guidance  of  the  AP  there 
would  inevitably  be  the  temptation  to 
endoctrinate  it  with  the  program  of 
the  administration,  now  or  later.  I 
happen  to  like  much  of  the  program 
of  the  present  administration,  but  I 
have  seen  administration  programs  in 
my  lifetime  that  I  didn’t  like.  There 
are  some,  even  members  of  our  com¬ 
mittee,  who  don’t  like  the  program  of 
this  administration.  It  was  easy  for 
us  to  agree  that  any  government  con¬ 
trol  of  news  agency  reports,  no  matter 
how  remote,  would  tend  to  destroy  the 
value  of  newspapers  to  the  public. 


The  Committae’s  Objactivas 


“The  specific  question  raised  by  the 
monopoly  suit  is:  Can  a  cooperative 
news  gathering  organization  exist  if  it 
is  deprived  of  the  right  of  choosing  its 
own  members?  The  suit  objects,  as 
monopolistic,  to  the  AP  bylaws  under 
which  the  Chicago  Sun  failed  of  elec¬ 
tion  to  membership.  Its  general  argu¬ 
ment  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  any 
test  of  membership  other  than  finan¬ 
cial  is  frowned  upon. 

“This  reasoning,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  committee,  can  result  only  in  the 
destruction  of  the  AP  as  a  cooperative 
news  gathering  organization.  If  this 
occurred  small  newspapers  would  be 
so  seriously  damaged  that  they  would 
wither,  and  many  would  die.  The  AP 
by  its  very  nature  sets  the  pace  for 
the  news  agency  business  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  policies  and  of  rates.  All 
the  material  produced  by  the  AP  is 
available  to  any  members  large  or 
small  at  rates  they  can  afford  to  pay. 
The  AP  does  not  sell  territory 
rights. 

“These  are  some  of  the  things  the 
AP  members’  committee  hopes  to 
stress.  It  hopes  to  win  the  support  of 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  AP  and  the 
public. 

“We  are  not  asking  those  who  join 
us  to  take  any  financial  responsibility. 
We  have  incurred  no  expenses  except 
by  employing  an  attorney  and  no 
financial  plan  has  been  worked  out  for 
our  activities.” 

Mr.  Lindsay  described  as  “prompt 
and  sincere”  the  response  of  AP  mem¬ 
bers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  his 
committee’s  statement.  During  the 


LAWYERS  GUILD  BACKS  U.  S.  IN  AP  SUIT 


FILING  of  a  brief  in  the  government’s  anti-trust  suit  against  the  Associated 
Press  by  the  National  Lawyers  Guild  as  “friend  of  the  court”  was  author¬ 
ized  by  the  group’s  executive  board  at  a  meeting  in  New  York  Nov.  29.  The 
resolution  authorizing  this  step  attacked  as  “without  foundation”  the  AP’s 
contention  that  the  suit  is  a  violation  of  the  freedom  of  the  press.  According 
to  the  resolution,  the  brief  to  be  filed  upholding  the  government  will  set  forth 
the  National  Lawyers  Guild’s  position  in  the  case.  The  NLG  is  an  ultra¬ 
liberal  lawyers’  organization  formed  in  1936.  Martin  Popper,  national  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  guild,  told  the  AP  Nov.  30,  when  asked  for  the  complete 
text  of  the  resolution  dealing  with  the  AP  suit,  that  what  had  been  released 
was  “all  that’s  available  now,”  but  that  “more  will  be  available  as  the  report 
is  extended.” 


Edward  E.  Lindsay 


first  24  hours  after  the  move  was  an¬ 
nounced  more  than  200  telegraphed 
their  endorsement  of  its  stand.  Late 
Tuesday  these  telegrams  were  “still 
coming  in,”  he  said. 

The  Decatur  editor  told  Editor  & 
PuBUSHER  that  the  invitation  to  small 
AP  papers  to  join  the  movement  to  aid 
the  AP’s  defense  does  not  entail  finan¬ 
cial  obligation.  No  expienses  have 
been  incurred  except  employment  of 
the  committee’s  attorney  and  “no 
financial  plan  has  been  worked  out  for 
our  activities,”  he  said. 

Text  of  Lindsay  Statement 

The  text  of  Mr.  Lindsay’s  statement 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  repre¬ 
senting  smaller  newspapers  follows: 

“We  believe  that  most  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  Associated  Press  newspapers 
have  no  interest  in  the  controversy 
between  two  powerful  Chicago  morn¬ 
ing  newspapers. 

“We  believe  there  are  many  who  do 
not  agree  with  certain  policies  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  Nevertheless,  all  of 
us  are  alarmed  over  the  possibility 
that  the  Government’s  effort  to  obtain 
a  forced  Associated  Press  membership 
for  the  Tribune’s  morning  competitor, 
the  Chicago  Sun,  may  result  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Associated  Press. 

“Whatever  the  merits  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  controversy  may  be,  the  vital 
is;,ue  to  the  rank  and  file  of  AP  mem¬ 
bers  is  the  preservation  of  an  unbiased, 
factual  news  report  that  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  free  press  in  the  United 
States,  as  this  phrase  is  understood 
by  the  man  in  the  street. 

“We  are  standing  at  a  fork  in  the 
road.  The  way  we  take  will  deter¬ 
mine  whether  this  nation  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  have  2,000  lusty  and  inde¬ 
pendent  daily  newspapers  or  will,  like 
most  of  the  countries  of  the  world,  be 
forced  to  rely  upon  the  reports  of 
large  regional  newspapers  operating 
under  the  supervision  of  the  national 
government. 

Small  Papers  Cited 

“The  Associated  Press  is  a  not-for- 
profit  association  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  by  a  majority  of  the  American 
newspapers.  The  membership  in¬ 
cludes  many  newspapers  in  large 
cities,  but  its  very  essence  stems  from 
the  more  than  1,000  newspapers  in 
the  smaller  communities  across  the 
country. 

“The  Associated  Press  is  devoted  to 
the  principle  that  all  of  its  material, 
gathered  through  its  cooperative  fa¬ 
cilities,  be  made  available  to  all  mem¬ 
ber  newspapers,  large  and  small,  on 
terms  they  can  afford  to  pay. 

“If  there  were  no  Associated  Press, 
or  if  the  Associated  Press  material 
could  not  be  exclusively  used  by 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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Many  New  Staffers 
In  London  to  Aid 
Depleted  Bureaus 

More  Than  Score  from  U.  S. 
And  Elsewhere  Replace  Men 
Covering  AEF  Expedition 

By  WALTER  E.  SCHNEIDER 

More  than  a  score  of  war  corre¬ 
spondents  have  been  added  to  or  about 
to  join  London  bureaus  of  U.  S.  wire 
services  and  newspapers  which  were 
depleted  to  cover  the  American  in¬ 
vasion  of  North  Africa,  a  survey  this 
week  by  Editor  &  PmusHEnR  disclosed. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  learned 
from  one  news  service  editor  that 
even  the  present  large  staffs  in  North 
Africa  might  be  augmented  if  and 
when  junction  is  made  between  those 
with  the  Anglo-American  forces  and 
those  operating  out  of  Cairo.  Still 
larger  staffs  will  be  required  to  cover 
a  ^1-scale  invasion  of  the  European 
continent,  he  indicated.  At  present 
there  are  nearly  40  U.  S.  press,  radio 
and  newsreel  correspondents  operating 
west  of  Libya  and  more  than  half  that 
number  working  out  of  Cairo  with 
the  British. 

Leadea  RaplaaUbaiaats 

Regarding  London  staff  replenish¬ 
ments,  INS  said  four  had  been  added 
to  its  bureau  there  since  its  men  left 
for  the  mysterious  mission  that  turned 
out  to  be  the  African  expedition.  AP 
and  U.P.  each  have  added  three  men, 
and  the  Chicago  Daily  News  one.  In 
addition  two  U.P.  staffers,  one  of  them 
the  wounded  Leo  S,  Disher,  have  re¬ 
turned  from  Africa. 

The  following  figures  were  obtained 
on  London  staff  replenishments: 

Added  to  En  Route  or 
Staff  Due  to  Go 

INS  .  4  1 

UP .  3  3 

AP .  3  2 

Chicago  Daily  News  1  2 

New  York  Times. ...  —  2 

N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune  —  1 

Chicago  Tribune  ....  1  — 

The  U.P.  said  three  of  its  London 
staffers  who  went  to  North  Africa  are 
now  back  in  England.  One  is  Leo  S. 
Disher,  who  was  wounded  and  later 
decorated  with  the  Purple  Heart 
Medal  before  he  was  flown  back  in  a 
hospital  plane.  Despite  his  severe 
wounds  Disher  dictated  several  stories 
before  leaving  Algeria.  John  Parris, 
who  operated  with  the  Air  Forces,  ar¬ 
rived  in  London  last  week,  and  Walter 
Cronkhite,  covering  the  Atlantic  Fleet 
for  the  United  Press,  also  has  reached 
London. 

Bruce  Grant,  formerly  city  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Times,  is  en  route  to 
Ekigiand  to  open  and  direct  a  London 
bureau  for  that  paper.  “Cy”’  Peter¬ 
man,  roving  war  correspondent  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  also  is  in  Lon¬ 
don  at  present  waiting  to  go  to  the 
new  front 

Choaqes  Made  aad  to  Come 

London  bureau  changes  made  to 
date  and  impending  to  relieve  staffs 
depleted  by  African  coverage  require¬ 
ments  follow: 

INS — William  Wade,  from  Iceland, 
and  Dixie  Tighe,  from  New  York, 
added  just  before  AEF  assignment; 
Robert  Gorman,  hired  in  London; 
Clinton  Green  and  one  other  man  to 
go  from  New  York. 

AP — James  King,  from  Boston  bu¬ 
reau,  arrived  last  week;  Reiman  Morin, 
interned  at  Shanghai  and  on  leave 
since  repatriation,  and  Lewis  Haw¬ 
kins,  day  editor  in  Atlanta,  on  way; 
two  others  to  go  from  U.  S. 

U.P. — James  Roper,  from  Iceland, 
and  James  McGlincy,  from  radio  de¬ 
partment  in  New  York,  arrived  before 
AEF  assignment;  Merle  Werner,  of 


Washington  bureau  day  desk,  arrived 
last  week;  three  others  awaiting  cre¬ 
dentials  and  transportation  from  the 
United  States. 

Chicago  Daily  News — ^Victor  Gor¬ 
don  Lennox,  former  political  corre¬ 
spondent,  London  Daily  Telegraph, 
just  added;  Nat  Barrows,  en  route 
from  Panama  Canal  Zone,  and  Helen 
Kirkpatrick,  on  leave,  to  return  after 
Jan.  1. 

New  York  Times — Robert  Post,  as¬ 
sistant  bureau  chief  on  leave,  and  Mil- 
ton  Bracker,  of  New  York  staff,  await¬ 
ing  transportation.  David  Anderson 
is  returning  from  the  London  staff  for 
leave  during  the  Christmas  holidays. 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  has 
one  man,  unnamed  as  yet,  slated  to  go 
to  London. 


Stew*  Cemiag  Hema 

Leland  Stowe,  Chicago  Daily  News, 
arrived  safely  in  Cairo  this  week,  en 
route  to  the  U.  S.  for  a  lecture  tour. 
David  Nichol,  former  Daily  News  Ber¬ 
lin  correspondent  and  more  recently  in 
Berne  and  London,  is  replacing  Stowe 
as  Daily  News  resident  correspondent 
in  Russia. 

Two  Australians  and  a  Briton  were 
added  to  the  casualty  list  of  war  cor¬ 
respondents,  a  dispatch  from  New 
Guinea  revealed.  Geoffrey  Reading, 
Sydney  Daily  Mirror;  Tom  Fairhall, 
Sydney  Telegraph,  and  Ian  Morrison, 
London  Times,  were  slightly  wounded 
Nov.  28  during  a  Japanese  bombing 
and  strafing  attack  on  Allied  lines  near 
Buna. 

Robert  J.  Doyle,  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  war  correspondent,  is  now  with 
Wisconsin  troops  on  the  New  Guinea 
front. 


DOESN'T  MEAN  NEWS 


Africa  Invasion 


Ranks  First  in 


Best  Story  Lists 


U.P.  and  INS  Select  Top 
News  Events  of  America's 
First  Year  in  the  War 


Press  association  editorial  executives 
in  New  York  this  week  picked  the  ten 
best  stories  of  the  war  during  the  first 
year  of  American  participation.  The 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  was  omitted 
from  their  lists  because  this  news 
story  was  included  in  the  lists  cover¬ 
ing  the  calendar  year  1941. 

The  United  Press  polled  its  news¬ 
room  personnel  and  submitted  two 
lists,  one  on  events  abroad,  the  other 
on  domestic  news,  because  it  was  felt 
there  had  been  so  much  big  news. 

The  U.P.’s  consensus  of  the  10  best 
war  stories  abroad  follows: 


Washington,  Dec.  3 — ^The  suggested 
amendment  to  the  War  Powers  Bill 
authorizing  the  President  to  control 
the  movement  of  “information”  into 
and  within  the  United  States  does 
not,  and  by  its  terms  cannot,  interfere 
with  the  transmission  of  news.  Assis¬ 
tant  Solicitor  O.  S.  Cox  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice,  assured  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  today.  Information 
is  defined  to  mean  secret  documents 
and  formulae  upon  which  the  Allies 
depend  for  war  production  and  mili¬ 
tary  intelligence,  he  pointed  out. 


1.  American  invasion  of  North 
Africa,  Rommel’s  rout  and  scuttling  of 
French  fleet 

2.  Japanese  conquest  of  Philippines, 
Singapore,  Java  and  Burma. 

3.  Red  Army’s  counter-offensive 
beginning  with  its  stand  at  Stalingrad. 

4.  Battles  of  Coral  Sea  and  Midway 
which  repulsed  Japanese  fleet. 

5.  American  offensive  at  Guadal¬ 
canal  in  the  Solomon  Islands. 

6.  Allied  air  attacks  on  German  and 
Italian  cities,  which  marked  loss  of 
air  superiority  by  Axis  in  Europe. 

7.  Doolittle’s  raid  on  Tokyo. 

8.  Dieppe  raid  involving  U.  S.  and 
Canadian  troops. 

9.  Failure  of  Cripps’  mission  and 
arrest  of  Gandhi. 

10.  Rescue  of  Capt.  Eddie  Ricken- 
backer. 


BOYS  MAKE  RECORD 

Carrier  boys  of  the  Detroit  News 
have  established  a  record  for  the  sale 
of  War  Bonds  and  War  Savings 
Stamps,  having  accounted  for  more 
than  $2,500,000  in  these  securities, 
thereby  leading  the  carriers  of  all 
other  newspapers  participating  in  the 
campaign,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Trea¬ 
sury. 


INS  List 

International  News  Service  made 
only  10  selections,  one  of  which  was 
in  the  domestic  news  field.  The  INS 
list  follows: 

1.  Anglo-American  invasion  of 
North  Africa,  tied  up  with  the  British 
Eighth  Army’s  defeat  of  Rommel. 

2.  Soviet  smashing  of  the  Stalingrad 
siege  and  successful  launching  of 
counter-offensive. 

3.  MacArthur’s  defense  of  Bataan 
and  Corregidor  and  his  subsequent 
arrival  in  Australia  to  direct  the 
United  Nations  offensive  from  that 
area. 

4.  Growing  American  naval  suprem¬ 
acy  in  the  Pacific,  embracing  the  bat¬ 
tles  of  Coral  Sea,  Midway  and  Solo¬ 
mon  Islands. 

5.  American  seizure  of  Guadalcanal. 

6.  Doolittle’s  raid  on  Tokyo. 

7.  1000-plane  raids  on  Cologne  and 


CARTOON  ‘TWINS 


other  German  cities,  and  air 
to  knock  Italy  out  of  the  war 

8.  Arrest,  conviction  and 
of  Nazi  saboteurs  in  the  United^ 

9.  Scuttling  of  the  French  fUT 
Toulon. 


10.  Cocoanut  Grove  night  club 
in  Boston.  ** 


U.P.’t  Domestic  Liit 

The  UP.’s  list  of  the  ten  best  (U. 
tic  stories  follows: 

1.  Rationing- wage-freezing-taxjj, 

gram.  '*’■ 

2.  Republican  gains  in  off-year  (L 
tions. 

3.  Boston  night  club  fire  and  mb. 

quent  fire  prevention  reforms  in  ot 
cities.  ^ 

4.  Capture  and  punishment  of  G*. 
man  saboteurs  and  their 

5.  Rise  of  American  war  prod«b 
and  President  Roosevelt’s  secret  m 
of  war  plants. 

6.  Drafting  of  18-19-year-old  L, 
for  armed  service  and  registratimj 
men  from  45  to  64. 

7.  Mobilization  of  women  in  i, 
WAACs,  WAVES,  and  SPABS, 

8.  Willkie’s  reports  to  nation  dtr 
United  Nations  tour. 

9.  War  bond  and  scrap  metal «. 
paigns. 

10.  Prime  Minister  Churchills 
to  U.  S.  to  discuss  war  strategy 
President  Roosevelt. 

The  Associated  Press  list  wiBh 
announced  later,  covering  the  calahr 
year  1942. 


FCC  Seei^ 
Reduction  in 
AT&T  Tolls 


IN  TRIPLE  PANELS 

If  idontical  sIngU  panel  cartoons  ara  odditiet,  the  above  three-panel  cartoons  by 
different  cartoonists  portraying  the  same  idea  might  by  considered  collector's  Hems. 
William  H.  Summers'  cartoon,  "Keep  'Em  Running"  (at  laft),  appearad  Nov.  24  in 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News.  Herblock's  "The  Hunting  Season"  was  raleasad  by  NEA 
Service  Nov.  25. 


Washington,  Dec.  1— Leased  eim. 
teletypewriter  and  printer  serneei.i 
well  as  the  important  item  of  kg 
distance  telephone  costs,  are  hmM 
in  the  Federal  Communications  Cga- 
mission  investigation  of  the  'kg 
lines  department”  of  American  TA- 
phone  and  Telegraph  Company. 

The  Commission  has  directed  AW 
to  show,  not  later  than  Dec.  11,  fb 
an  order  should  not  be  entered  R- 
quiring  substantial  reductions  in  a- 
isting  rates  covering  all  of  the  kg 
lines  services.  The  company’s  answe, 
filed  today,  asks  postponnnenttoApil 
1,  and  challenges  on  several  gnuoft. 

To  reduce  rates  at  this  time,  aid 
the  answer,  would  be  to  eneounp 
greater  use  of  long  lines  at  a  tat 
when  they  are  taxed  to  capacity,  Ntf 
plant  additions  would  be  neoisaiy 
to  handle  the  trafiic  and,  the  compg 
points  out,  the  materials  are  not  mi- 
able. 

FCC  had  placed  the  coopii?> 
earnings  at  the  rate  of  14.92%  after  il- 
lowing  for  1942  federal  normal  bm 
and  surtaxes — excess  eaminft 
regulatory  body  says,  of  from  K 
000,000  to  $62,000,000,  depending 
what  rate  of  return  and  what  ineoo 
tax  rates  are  allowable. 

AT&T  asserts  these  figures  omit 
portant  cost-of-operation  chiV 
says  further  that  increased  operatic 
costs  will  enter  into  the  picture, 
that  present  incomes  are  not  noi» 
due  to  the  war.  Also,  it  is  submitia 
no  emergency  exists  which  calls 
summary  action  on  rates. 

The  inquiry  into  lines  serving  ne» 
papers  will  be  limited  to  those  of  ® 
Bell  System — not  telegraph  rat# 
Chairman  James  L.  Fly  stated. 

“These  excess  earnings,”  the  d®' 
man  said,  “bear  heavily  at  this  r 
both  on  the  cost  of  the  war  and 
the  cost  of  living.  The  govetn^ 
must  make  every  effort  to  keep  d(^ 
its  bill  for  the  war  and  to  help  • 
consumer  keep  down  his  exps^ 
Every  action  that  reduces  either 
nue  of  expense  contributes  to 
prevention  of  inflation.” 
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for  DECEMBER  5,  1942 


^  af  torial  criticism  of  administration  pol- 

First  365  Davs  Were  Hardest  for 

A  ■■  is  to  win  the  war.”  It  has  taken  the 

A  <  A  1  administration  to  task  recently  for 

Chicago  Sun,  Born  Dec.  4, 1941 

in  the  New  York  Democratic  gubema- 

Said  to  Hove  Made  Noteworthy  Progress  in  o®”  ^u'^'  ^y. 

1  .  •  ^  It  j  It  X  winning  the  war  and  the  peace 

Circulation  Coverage,  Advertiser  Acceptance  to  follow. 

-  ,«T  i  X  Early  this  year,  Rex  Smith,  former 

And  News  and  Edltonol  Content  Newsweek  managing  editor  and  one¬ 

time  foreign  correspondent,  sought  and 
received  a  leave  of  absence  as  edi- 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG  tor  to  join  the  U.  S.  armed  forces.  He 

was  succeeded  by  Turner  Catledge, 

ftM  iVc  4  1941  we  wrote  “a  metro-  gave  us  our  first  extra  on  Sunday  af-  been  “relatively  small,”  with  the  corresiwndent  of  the  S\m  and 

;iewspa^r  wL  bom  in  a  Temoon,  Dec.  7.  greatest  numbe?  of  changes  taking  formerly  head  of  the  Ne«  York  Times 

fiTbowl  here  last  night”  in  telling  of  “Therefore,  our  first  big  obstacle  was  place  in  the  circulation  department. 

S  porous  birth  of  Marshall  the  speed  with  which  te  set  about  One  of  the  inherent  reasons .  behind  Slefsions  bv  dr  vinv 

Sld’fMgerly-awaited  Chicago  Sun,  to  be^e  a  newspaper.  On  Oct.  1,  the  comparatively  smooth  relations  be-  Taylor  fomeJ^St'L^u^sSTTin^.; 
which  was  launched  as  a  full-fledged  1941,  we  didn’t  know  where  we  were  tween  management  and  employes  is  manLinv  ^itor^  anH  nn^T 
aSig  paper  three  days  before  Pearl  going  to  print  the  paper.  On  Dec.  4,  the  excellent  group  insurance  plan  3-^1! nt^tn  execi^ve 

hS  we  published  a  72-pa^  newspaper  in  which  gives  immediate  security  to  men  SS- 

^  year  has  passed  since  the  Sun  the  Chicago  Daily  News  plant.  The  and  women  employed  by  the  Sim.  w 

entered  into  competition  with  the  95-  operation  has  proved  the  sensibility  of  Mr.  Evans  is  frank  to  admit  that  orove  to  be^n*TdMl  in 

year-old  Chicago  Tribune.  WhUe  this  using  a  large  newspaper  mechanical  mistakes  w^  made  in  getting  the  dirLfng  tL  paS^r’s  vibrant  SiiS 
nation  has  been  busUy  engaged  m  a  plant  24  hours  a  day,  instead  of  letting  launched  ^  a  seven^ay  paper  news  a^d  ^Titorid  commLt  ^ 

global  war,  and  has  slugged  it  out  with  the  equipment  lay  idle  nearly  one-  Chief  among  these  was  the  ill-fated  i  ■  ■ 

the  enemy,  the  Sun  in  Chicago  has  half  of  each  day.  Despite  the  10-day  independent  branch  manager  system  Change  ia  M.  E.  Pesitioa 

been  in  a  hot  competitive  newspaper  dummying  period,  prior  to  the  release  originally  installed  to  handle  the  Since  Catledge  became  editor,  he 

....  .  t  .i  ^  ^  r  »*-  _  A /a 1 1-  _  _ 1 #1  ♦  .* 


Field’s  eagerly-awaited  Chicago  Sun, 
which  was  launched  as  a  full-fledged 
morning  paper  three  days  before  Pearl 
Harbor.  .  .  .  „ 


battle  which  has  been  largely  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  world-wide  conflict. 
Yet,  in  a  smaller  way,  the  Sun  has 
been  in  a  bitter  struggle  to  gain  its 
place  in  the  journalistic  world. 

How  successful  the  Sun  has  been 
cannot  be  fully  determined  on  its  first 
amiversary.  It  may  take  10  or  even 
20  years  to  write  the  complete  story. 
It  can  be  said,  however,  that  barring 
imforeseen  difficulties  which  may  lie 
ahead,  “the  first  365  days  are  the  hard¬ 
est"  in  launching  a  metropolitan  daily 
and  Sunday  newspaper  in  a  midwest 
area  that,  generally  speaking,  had  ac¬ 
quired  “the  Tribune  habit.” 

Noteworthy  Progress 

What  measure  of  success  the  Sun 
has  attained  in  its  first  year  can  be 
appraised,  in  part,  by  reviewing  the 
paper's  record  as  to  (1)  news  and  edi¬ 
tor  content;  (2)  circulation  cover- 


Sim’s  circulation.  After  a  $10,000 *con- 


of  news  and  ^itorial  comment. 
Change  in  M.  E.  Pesitioa 

Since  Catledge  became  editor,  he 
has  made  a  number  of  changes  in  the 


test  to  name  the  new  Field  paper,  news  and  editorial  departments,  en- 
which  attracted  220,000  entries,  the  trusting  the  key  positions  to  vigorous 
Sun  started  with  a  list  of  approxi-  young  men,  who  know  Chicago,  and 
mately  100,000  names  of  people  who  permitting  them  to  operate  “with  no 


had  signed  charter  subscription  cards. 
The  Sun  was  unable,  however,  to  per- 


background  of  mistakes  to  limit  them.” 
Frank  Smothers,  former  Chicago 


feet  its  home  delivery  system  at  the  Daily  News  foreign  correspondent,  is 
start  and  lost  considerable  goodwill  now  chief  editorial  writer  on  the  Sun. 
and  many  of  the  charter  subscribers.  His  editorial  associates  include  Robert 
“Our  distribution  problem  was  very  Lasch,  formerly  of  the  Omaha  World- 
difficult,”  stated  Mr.  Evans.  “An  at-  Herald,  Harold  Taylor  and  the  vet- 
tempt  was  made,  because  of  our  in-  eran  Irving  Brant,  who  writes  edi- 
ability  to  get  carrier  service  from  the  torials  from  Washington, 
established  Official  Carriers’  Associa-  In  August,  another  change  in  exec- 
tion,  to  build  our  own  carrier  organi-  utive  personnel  took  place  on  the 
zation  which  utterly  collapsed.  Since  news  side  at  the  Sun.  George  Ashley 
March,  however,  the  Sun  has  been  DeWitt  resigned  as  managing  editor 
delivered  by  Official  Carriers  with  to  return  to  his  former  post  on  the 


Marshall  Field,  left,  talking  to  his  pub¬ 
lisher,  Silliman  Evans 


satisfactory  results.” 

Change  in  Circalation  Excentiva 


Washington  (D.  C.)  Times-Herald. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Milbum  P. 


age;  (3)  advertiser  acceptance.  It  is  of  the  Sun  to  the  public,  it  was  several  executive  ranks  came  early  in  Jan-  writer  James  W  Mulrov 

lair  to  say  that  the  Sun  has  made  months  before  the  mechanical  opera-  when  Jack  Sten-  D^jiy  News  Pulitzer  prize  'winner 


First  major  shakeup  in  the  paper’s 

Chicago  and  Illinois  press  associa- 


pear  to  stack  up  favorably  with  lead-  sired.  ’The  operation  now  is  excel- 
ing  metropolitan  dailies  in  the  U.  S.  lent.” 

Above  everything  else,  in  the  opin-  Another  difficulty  which  may  not 
tto  of  its  publisher,  Silliman  Evans,  have  occurred  to  an  outsider  was  the 
Sun  has  lived  up  to  its  credo:  problem  of  getting  the  Sun’s  staff 
The  news  columns  shall  be  fair  and  members  acquainted  with  each  other, 
a^te;  the  editorial  columns  shall  jt  was  like  coaching  an  all-star  foot- 


Daily  News,  as  Sun  circulation  direc¬ 
tor.  Walsh  immediately  renewed  ne- 


ant  managing  editor.  Jack  Felt,  a 

"Another  difficulty  which  may  not  ^on^^Tsu^^ed*^  uSg  tST ex"  into  cityTdItor  ^^sti^lblvinr^^ 
mAmKAf-c  Q4'*niininfAH  with  parh  nthpr.  3  ong  wi  e  Tri  ime,  Ddily  News  np\i7c 


^  honest  and  just  in  the  expression  baH  While  the  publisher  and  Walsh  also  improved  the  Suns  display 

d  wnMientious  opinion.”  Mr.  Evans  ^ig  department  heads  had  assembled  Position  on  the  newsstonds  by  event- 
this  credo  for  the  Sun  from  3  high^wered  staff  of  news,  editorial, 
the  Woshmllc  Tennessean  of  which  he  adv^i^  and  circulation  employes,  st^ds  begmnmg  last  July. 

« also  the  publisher.  few  were  acquainted  with  each  In  the  realm  of  news  and  editorial 

Ix>oking  back  on  his  first  year  in  other  comnient,  the  Sun  has  been  subjected 

Chicago  as  publisher  of  the  Sun,  Mr.  All  had  to  adjust  themselves  to  an  oritici^  from  the  left  ^d  right 
told  Editor  &  Publisher:  organization  which  figuratively  speak-  including 

^  objectives  are  the  same  as  jng  had  to  learn  to  crawl  before  it  tne  Papers  so-call^  rabid  groui»  of 

when  we  started— to  publish  a  could  walk  well-wishers  who  had  their  own  def- 

NEWSpaper.  The  Sun  has  nlaced  its  -  ?  11  should 

Mjor  emphasis  during  the  first  year  Turnovar  small  be  as  a  newspaper.  The  Sun  itself 

in  establishing  the  fundamental  char-  “Our  editors  and  sub-editors  had  points  with  pride  to  the  claim,  based 
*der  of  the  paper.”  never  been  in  the  Daily  News  plant  on  Media  Record’s  figures,  that  it  has 

The  Sun  publisher  admitted  that  it  nntil  a  few  days  l^fore  publication,”  corisistently  given  its  readers  more 


and  Chicago  -  Chicago, 

alsh  also  improved  the  Sun’s  display  Owa  Feraiga  Sarvlaa 

>sition  on  the  newsstands  by  event-  “Make  no  little  plans”  were  the  gen- 
illy  getting  equal  display  on  the  eral  instructions  of  Marshall  Field, 
ands,  beginning  last  July.  grandson  of  Marshall  Field  I,  State 

In  the  realm  of  news  and  editorial  Street  merchant  prince,  to  Sim  exec- 


*th  comment,  the  Sun  has  been  subjected  utives  in  charge  of  building  the  news- 

”  ah’ had  to  adjust  themselves  to  an  ^  critici^  from  the  left  ^d  right  pa^r  It  was  a  big  order  in  ^elf. 
organization  which  figuratively  speak-  ‘"eluding  Altoough  a  client  of  United  Pres.s 

ing,  had  to  learn  to  crawl  before  it  the  papers  so-call^  rabid  groui«  of  the  Sun  maintains  one  of  the  largest 
j  well-wishers  who  had  their  own  def-  Washington  bureaus  of  any  newspaper 

cou  wa  .  *11  ttiite  ideas  as  to  what  the  Sun  should  in  the  country.  Bascom  Timmons, 

Turnovar  Small  be  as  a  newspaper.  The  Sun  itself  who  has  covered  Washington  for  30 

“Our  editors  and  sub-editors  had  points  with  pride  to  the  claim,  based  years,  heads  the  Sun  bureau  of  18 
never  been  in  the  Daily  News  plant  on  Media  Record’s  figures,  that  it  has  staff  members.  The  Sun  also  operates 
until  a  few  days  before  publication,”  corisistently  given  its  readers  more  its  own  news  picture  transmission  fa- 
said  Mr.  Evans.  “Some  of  our  staff  lines  of  news  than  any  other  Chi-  cilities,  with  transmitters  located  in 
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I'M  been  difficult  at  times  to  “stay  on  ®tiid  Mr.  Evans.  “Some  of  our  staff  lines  of  news  than  any  other  Chi-  cilities,  with  transmitters  located  in 
*e  beam”  in  following  the  Sun’s  orig-  '**‘1  8et  on  the  job  imtil  the  night  cago  paper.  Total  lines  of  news  pub-  a  number  of  cities. 

®al  conception  of  impartial  news  oI  publication.  All  of  this  added  to  fished  by  the  Sun  during  its  first  year  Its  foreign  service,  headed  by  H.  R. 
Presentation  and  honest  editorial  com-  general  confusion  within  the  or-  amount  to  22,362,199.  Knickerbocker,  former  International 

®«it  in  robust  Chicago,  where  ffie  ganization  itself.  The  operation  is  When  the  Sun  first  started  it  ap-  News  Service  Pultizer  prize  winner, 
P'lblic  has  been  accustomed  to  “more  riow  as  smooth  as  if  the  paper  were  parently  tried  to  be  all  things  to  all  has  grown  in  strength  during  the  first 
r**  meat”  in  its  daily  newspapers,  years  old.  We  realized  we  could  put  people.  It  soon  learned,  however,  that  year.  Knickerbocker  scored  a  scoop 
®*ealling  the  hectic  two  and"  a  half  together  a  group  of  men  and  women,  it  couldn’t  even  please  its  own  friends,  on  General  MacArthur’s  dash  to  Aus- 
®onths  leading  up  to  the  Sun’s  birth,  I*'*!  **  would  take  time  to  build  a  Consequently,  it  swung  away  from  its  tralia  from  the  Philippines.  Edward 

Ilr.  Evans  pointed  out  that  neither  he  closely-knit  organization.  Today,  the  cautious  editorial  policy  and  set  forth  Angly,  also  in  Australia,  was  credited 
lor  his  associates  knew  when  this  Sun’s  organization  has  fine  morale  and  on  an  independent  vigorous  course  with  a  beat  in  announcing  the  arrival 
would  get  into  the  war.  **  working  smoothly  as  a  unit.”  which  has  won  the  respect  of  many  of  American  troops  “down  under,” 

J^ertheless,”  he  said,  “something  Considering  the  problems  met,  the  Chicagoans.  Jack  Dowling  has  been  under  fire  with 


which  has  won  the  respect  of  many  of  American  troops  “down  under.” 
Chicagoans.  Jack  Dowling  has  been  under  fire  with 


Jwertheless,”  he  said,  “something  Considering  the  problems  met,  the  Chicagoans.  Jack  Dowling  has  been  under  fire  with 

wU  me  to  get  the  paper  out  as  normal  clash  of  personalities  in  a  new  Although  generally  considered  to  be  the  U.  S.  Marines  at  Guadalc^al. 

as  we  could.  As  it  turned  out,  organization  and  the  change  in  ex-  a  New  Deal  administration  paper,  the  Chester  Morrison  is  with  the  British 

^  began  publishing  three  days  be-  ecutive  personnel,  Mr.  Evans  believes  Sun  has  surprised  even  its  best  friends  Army  in  Egypt  in  its  drive  to  catch 

“"e  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  which  the  turnover  among  employes  has  of  late  by  lashing  out  in  severe  edi-  (Continued  on  page  42) 


Although  generally  considered  to  be  the  U.  S.  Marines  at  Guadalcanal, 
a  New  Deal  administration  paper,  the  Chester  Morrison  is  with  the  British 


(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Boston  Dailies  Swiftly 
Mobilized  for  Fire  Story 


P  U  B  L  I  S  HE^O  R 


By  G.  ELLIS  MOTT 


BOSTON,  Mass.,  Dec.  2 — One  of  the 
world’s  worst  fire  disasters  put  Bos¬ 
ton  and  the  East  on  an  all-night  vigil 
last  Saturday,  when  490  lost  their  lives 
and  nearly  two  hundred  more  were 
injured  in  a  nightclub  fire  in  Boston’s 
Coooanut  Grove.  From  the  time  the 
first  alarm  was  sounded  at  about  10: 15 
p.m.  last  Saturday  until  Tuesday 
morning,  news  men  from  Boston  pa¬ 
pers,  wire  .services  and  a  number  of 
reporters  from  out-of-town  were  on 
the  job  reporting  the  disaster,  identi¬ 
fying  the  injured  and  dead  and  help¬ 
ing  at  the  scene  of  the  cciiElagration. 

All  papers  and  services  alike  were 
commended  on  the  job  which  they  did 
by  the  Boston  Committee  on  Public 
Safety  and  other  officials  at  the  scene. 
Coming  as  it  did  late  Saturday  night. 

.  most  Sunday  papers  were  made  up, 
but  all  remade  the  front  pages  and 
came  out  with  initial  stories  at  reg¬ 
ular  presstime.  The  story  on  the  news 
front  was  one  of  endless  hours  of  work 
without  sleep  and  the  usual  speed  in 
getting  the  details  in  words  and  pic¬ 
tures. 


Special  Writers  Arrive 

Several  out  of  town  reporters  were 
rushed  to  Boston  by  plane  and  train 
including  Donald  Walsh.  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal:  Frank  S.  Adams. 
Meyer  Berger  and  Irving  Spiegel  all 
of  the  New  York  Times;  Homer  Bigart 
of  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune ;  and 
representatives  of  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin;  Toronto  (Ont.)  Star, 
and  New  York  Daily  News. 

Soon  after  the  lists  of  dead  and  in¬ 
jured  were  released  by  the  wire  ser¬ 
vices,  calls  from  newspapers  and 
friends  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
poured  into  the  Boston  newspaper 
offices.  Several  switchboards  re¬ 
ported  a  20-hour  stretch  which  broke 
all  records  for  incoming  calls  in  the 
memory  of  newsmen.  Weeping 
women  and  crying  sweethearts  as  well 
as  friends  and  relatives  of  many  re¬ 
ported  missing  were  among  those  who 
swamped  the  newspapers  and  the 
Boston  Committee  on  Public  Safety 
with  inquiries. 

The  story  of  how  the  fire  and  dis¬ 
aster  was  covered  was  hard  to  get 
from  tired  and  sleepy  newsmen  early 
this  week,  but  here  are  the  highlights 
at  each  newspaper  office. 

At  the  Advertiser-Daily  Record- 
American  the  routine  coverage  of  a 
Saturday  night’s  events,  principal 
among  them  being  the  football  par¬ 
ties  following  the  Boston  College- 
Holy  Cross  game,  was  interrupted  by 
a  call  that  there  was  a  fire  at  the 
Cocoanut  Grove.  The  city  editor  im¬ 
mediately  assigned  reporters  and  cam¬ 
eras  to  the  scene.  One  photographer, 
Frank  Mahoney,  who  was  on  his  way 
to  another  assignment,  guided  per¬ 
haps  by  a  newspaperman’s  instinct, 
followed  the  first  piece  of  apparatus 
and  was  the  first  photographer  on  the 
scene. 

Call  in  Sports  Writers 

Sports  writers  were  called  into  the 
news  department  as  soon  as  the  extent 
of  the  disaster  was  determined,  and  in 
about  two  hoiu^  the  entire  staff  was 
assembled  in  the  office.  Some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff  were  on  duty  for  more 
than  24  hours  without  a  break.  The 
Sunday  Advertiser  carried  a  full 
account  of  the  fire,  together  with  lists 
of  dead  and  injured. 

By  midnight  the  Daily  Record  was 
on  the  street  with  a  more  full  list  of 
dead  and  injured,  four  full  pages  of 


pictures,  interviews,  and  39  pictures 
in  the  first  edition.  For  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  Record -Amer¬ 
ican.  the  entire  first  page  was  occu¬ 
pied  with  the  latest  lists  of  dead,  while 
the  back  page,  ordinarily  a  picture 
page,  continued  the  list. 

Later,  both  papers  printed  pictures 
of  unknown  dead  in  an  attempt  to 
have  them  identified.  Both  papers 
also  printed  as  a  public  service  the 
obituaries  of  the  victims.  Meanwhile, 
reporters  and  cameramen  placed  at 
morgues  and  hospitals,  and  supple¬ 
mented  by  district  men  enabled  the 
papers  to  keep  up  to  the  minute.  The 
coverage  was  arranged  by  a  joint  con¬ 
ference  under  Walter  Howey,  James 
P.  Murphy,  Win  Brooks,  John  Noonan 
and  C.  Edward  Holland. 

United  Pre.ss  coverage  of  the  holo¬ 
caust  started  when  a  homeward- 
bound  friend  of  a  staff  member,  who 
happened  to  be  passing  the  night  club, 
flashed  word  to  the  Boston  bureau  by 
telephone.  Almost  immediately  the 
bureau’s  private  telephone  line  from 
police  headquarters  brought  confirma¬ 
tion  that  the  fire  and  panic  were 
spreading  through  the  club. 

U.  P.  Gathers  Staff 


While  Henry  Minott.  New  England 
manager  of  the  U.P.,  was  enroute 
from  his  home  to  take  charge,  his  as¬ 
sistant,  Gardner  Frost,  was  rounding 
up  the  staff  by  phone.  Charles 
Sweeney  taxied  to  the  scene  from  the 
bureau  and  within  10  minutes  started 
a  running  account  of  the  disaster.  He 
was  soon  joined  by  James  Mahoney 
and  U.P.  Police  Reporter  John  Scali. 
and  an  hour  later  by  Herbert  Richard¬ 
son,  night  manager,  and  Stanton 
Berens. 

As  the  bodies  of  victims  were  trans¬ 
ported  to  morgues  and  hospitals,  Ber¬ 
ens  and  Scali  joined  medical  exam¬ 
iners  in  trying  to  establish  a  death  list. 
Anne  Thomas,  meanwhile,  began  ob¬ 
taining  first-hand  accounts  from  eye¬ 
witnesses.  Minott  and  Frost  collab¬ 
orated  in  writing  the  general  news 
story,  while  Harry  VanDernoot  and 
Beverly  Phillips  processed  the  reports 
for  the  U.P.  radio  wire.  Thomas  Ly¬ 
man  was  assigned  to  a  death  watch  on 
cowboy  film  star  Charles  (Buck) 
Jones.  Meanwhile,  Phillips  Brooks 
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covered  the  Boston  Committee  on 
Public  Safety  headquarters  where  the 
official  death  list  was  being  compiled. 
He  spent  nearly  20  hours  sorting  and 
classifying  the  names  of  victims  to 
create  an  alphabetical  list. 


The  Herald  made  a  first  edition 
Sunday  story  at  11:45  p.m.  Saturday 
night,  and  replated  the  front  page  for 
subsequent  editions.  The  entire  staff 
was  on  hand  to  cover  the  angles  and 
six  photogs  were  active.  William 
Rising,  staff  rewrite  man,  wrote  the 
lead  for  the  general  story.  Lawrence 
Dame,  staff  writer,  interviewed  some 
of  the  victims  and  was  in  constant 
touch  with  the  action  at  the  scene. 
He  had  returned  to  his  home  on  Bea¬ 
con  Hill,  and  was  called  out  of  bed 
to  cover.  Bill  Mullen,  city  editor  of 
the  Herald,  headed  the  staff  and  wrote 
stories  as  well  as  overseeing  adequate 
coverage.  Several  reporters  from  out 
of  town  papers  used  the  facilities  of 
the  Herald  to  write  their  copy. 

AP  Used  Both  Staffs 


The  full  day  and  night  staffs  of  the 
Associated  Press  were  pressed  into 
immediate  duty  as  soon  as  the  fire 
was  reported.  John  F.  Chester,  chief 
of  the  bureau,  p>ersonally  supervised 
the  long  24-hour  coverage  of  the  dis¬ 
aster.  Harry  Glasheen,  recent  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  ^ston  staff,  rushed  to  the 
scene  and  aided  in  bringing  bodies  out 
of  the  burning  building.  He  wrote  an 
eyewitness  by-line  story.  The  AP 
started  a  death  list  early  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  before  the  official  list  could  be 
compiled,  and  continued  to  work  on 
it  through  the  night. 

The  Boston  Post  pressed  into  ser¬ 
vice  25  reporters  and  10  photographers 
immediately  after  the  first  alarm,  and 
artist  Robert  Gooltz  was  rushed  to  the 
scene  to  make  sketches  and  diagrams 
of  the  holocaust.  Lester  Allen,  staff 
reporter,  wrote  the  lead  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  story  and  all  reporters  had  a  hand 
in  it.  The  Post  went  to  press  at  10.40 
p.m.  with  a  two-column  story  of  the 
fire.  The  12:00  midnight  edition  car¬ 
ried  the  story  and  the  names  of  more 
than  100  dead.  Eight  editions  were 
brought  out  until  7:00  a.m.,  instead 
of  the  usual  four. 

The  International  News  Service 
rushed  two  staff  men  from  New  York, 
James  L.  Kilgallen  and  Robert  C.  Mc¬ 
Cormick.  Herbert  Caryl,  bureau  man¬ 
ager,  personally  took  charge  with  three 
staffers. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  gen¬ 
erally  a  very  conservative  paper  on 
such  stories,  carried  full  lists  and 
several  columns  of  the  story  of  the 
disaster  in  the  Monday  edition.  Sev- 
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DIES  BEHIND  LOCKED  DOOR 

Bus  Boy  Admits  He  Caused  Fire 
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431  DEAD 
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BOSTON  RECORD  FRONT,  BACK  PAGES 

Walter  Howey,  editor  of  the  tabloid  Boston  Record  and  Boston  American,  who  had 
been  on  hand  as  a  cub  reporter  for  the  Iroquois  Theater  fire  in  Chicago  in  1903,  han¬ 
dled  coverage  of  the  Boston  fire  last  weekend  and  ordered  the  above  front  and  back 
page  display  of  casualties.  The  American’s  front  and  back  pages  carried  a  similar  list 
titled  "More  Names.’’ 


an  afteniooc 


eral  reporters  were  sent  to 
although  the  Monitor  is 
paper. 

Under  Night  Managing  Editn, 
lard  DeLue,  City  Editor  Philip 
and  his  assistant,  William  S 
the  Globe  staff  rushed  reportea^ 
photographers  to  the  scene  The 
tion  was  held  open  until  about  iiii 
a.m.  and  carried  a  full  page  q(  ^ 
tures.  The  staff  covered  ei^. 
morgue,  hospital,  and  major  vW 
taking  establishment  in  order  toXi 
the  list  of  dead  and  injured.  By  Loo 
a.m.  about  30  men  were  out  on  the 
beat  and  55  minutes  after  the  Im 
alarm  a  picture  of  a  priest  admisis 
tering  the  last  rites,  was  on  the  city 
desk.  That  and  several  other  piebrK 
made  the  AP  Wirephoto  meahers 
west  of  Chicago,  in  the  regular  Sqn- 
day  editions.  The  picture  was  taker 
by  John  Sheahan,  staff  photognphjr 

The  Globe  attempted  to  organs 
a  casualty  list  telephoned  in  from 
morgues  and  hospitals,  and  a  cad 
catalogue  system  was  set  up  under 
the  direction  of  William  R.  Pall.i,,, 
rewrite  man.  A  list  of 
autos  in  that  section  of  town  wai  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  police,  and  disttict 
men  were  sent  to  the  homes  of  the 
owners  to  ascertain  if  any  penons 
were  missing.  In  that  way  the  list  of 
missing,  injured  and  dead  was  bnilt 
up.  For  some  time  during  the  night 
the  Globe  list  was  considerably 
ahead  of  the  official  list  on  identifica¬ 
tions,  as  district  men  checked  at  homes 
in  Greater  Boston.  Louis  M.  Lyons, 
feature  writer  on  the  Globe,  wrote  the 
general  lead  story,  and  the  city  editbn 
Monday  morning  carried  54  individual 
pictures,  mostly  of  the  dead  and 
missing. 

Charles  F.  McCormick  went  to  the 
scene  with  a  20-inch  lens  camera  and 
got  to  the  top  of  the  Boston  Consoli¬ 
dated  Gas  Company  building  quite  a 
distance  away  from  the  fire,  and  took 
a  general  shot  looking  down  on  the 
entire  club  and  showing  the  roof  and 
other  points  of  interest. 

John  Barry,  war  editor  of  the  Globe 
and  a  local  radio  commentator,  was 
on  the  air  over  WBZ  and  WBZA  for 
several  hours,  cooperating  with  the 
station  on  the  identification  of  die 
dead  and  injured. 

Inquest  Ordered  Opened 

The  Boston  Committee  on  Public 
Safety  was  created  for  just  such  dis¬ 
asters  in  times  of  war  and  the  news¬ 
papers  relied  heavily  on  the  conunit- 
tee's  press  section,  headed  by  Mary 
Prim,  who  worked  for  many  hours 
without  respite.  John  J.  Walsh,  exec¬ 
utive  director  of  the  committee,  was 
in  the  fire,  rushed  out  and  remained 
on  duty  at  headquarters  without  sleep. 

Monday  the  inquest  was  held  under 
the  direction  of  Fire  Commissioner 
William  A.  Reilly,  and  the  press  was 
told  that  no  one  would  be  allowed  to 
attend.  A  group  of  newspaper^ 
including  Austin  Lake  of  the  Record 
American;  Louis  M.  Lyons  of  ® 
Globe;  Larry  Dame  of  the 
Lester  Allen  of  the  Post,  and  othe. 
reporters  at  the  scene  objected  stren 
uously  to  the  commissioner  on  tw 
grounds  that  the  public  interest  wo 
best  be  served  if  the  press  were 
lowed  to  attend. 

Spokesman  for  the  group  *°**^JU* 
commissioner  that  if  he  refused 
admittance,  the  story  of 
session  would  be  page  one  of  ^ 
papers  the  next  morning, 
Maurice  J.  Tobin  then  steppod 
the  picture  and  ordered  that  the  » 
quest  allow  one  member  from 
paper  to  attend  the  sessions. 

All  newsDaners  editorially 
manded 
the  tragedy 


newspapers  cuiw- — v  , 

complete  investigation 
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PHASES  OF  AXIS  SETBACKS  IN  RUSSIA  AND  AFRICA  INTERPRETED  IN  CARTOONS 


UNSINXABLE  CARRIER 


Newspaper  Circulation 
Doubled  In  Hawaii 

By  JAN  JABULKA 

Business  Manager,  The  Honolulu  Advertiser 


REPORTS  on  the  mainland  to  the 
effect  that  newspaper  circulations  in 
Hawaii  are  up  depite  reductions  in 
total  pages  and 
in  news  and  ad¬ 
vertising  content 
are  not  only  cor¬ 
rect,  but,  at  this 
writing,  it  would 
appear  that  lim¬ 
its  in  the  rise 
and  fall  of  these 
ategories  have 
not  yet  been 
reach^. 

For,  unless 
events  occur  to 
change  present  j^bulka 

trends,  circula¬ 
tions  will  continue  to  mount  while  a 
corresponding  drop  in  paid  linage,  ne- 
cesitating  additional  cuts  in  page  out¬ 
put  may  be  noted. 

Circulations  Up 

Three  years  ago  the  Advertiser  had 
a  November  circulation  average  of 
20^.  European  war  news  boosted 
this  to  26,793  for  November  1940.  Last 
November,  a  month  before  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor,  the  figure  rose  to  36,427.  On  the 
basis  of  daily  reports,  our  November 
1912  average  so  far  this  month  stands 
at  66,835. 

Our  afternoon  contemporary,  the 
ff^lulu  Star-Bulletin,  in  a  front  page 
box  carried  last  week,  reported  cir- 
™tion  figures  in  the  80,200  bracket 
My  ai^  89,491  for  Saturday.  A  year 
^  this  month  the  Star-Bulletin’s 
My  averaged  50,700. 

^th  newspapers,  the  'only  English 
™ies  in  Honolulu,  have  carried  on 
Dec.  7  under  the  most  difficult 
'’"'oitions  imaginable  to  a  circulation 
““'aser.  Advertiser  and  Star-Bulle- 
.  ®*tnilations  have  nearly  doubled 
our  entry  into  the  war. 

These  gains  were  achieved  despite 
a  year  of  nightly  blackout,  be- 
in  the  winter  season  as  early 
“  O' 15  p.  m.  The  effect  on  bulldog 


sales  can  well  be  imagined.  Curfews 
for  minors  prevent  newsboys  being  out 
on  the  street  after  dark  and  before 
dawn.  Carriers  are  equipped  with 
special  military  governor’s  passes  to 
permit  them  to  make  delivery  rounds. 
All  classes  of  circulation  personnel, 
from  district  managers  down,  have 
been  depleted  by  desertions  into  the 
ranks  of  the  highly  paid  defense 
workers. 

Manpower  Problem 

Replacements,  due  to  a  severe  labor 
shortage  are  virtually  impossible.  Last 
June,  during  a  critical  labor  period. 
Army  engineers  started  recruiting  12- 
year  old  youths  for  certain  kinds  of 
war  work.  The  Advertiser  circulation 
department  lost  60  boys  on  the  fir.st 
day  of  registration  of  these  youths. 

Tire  and  gasoline  rationing  operate 
to  the  distinct  disadvantage  of  the  de¬ 
partment.  Unrevealable  numbers  of 
our  civilians  have  evacuated  volun¬ 
tarily  during  the  past  11  months  to  the 
mainland,  cutting  substantially  into 
the  total  of  home  deliveries. 

Where,  then,  do  our  huge  circula¬ 
tion  increases  come  from? 

A  detailed  answer  to  that  question 
would  not  only  be  of  interest  to  our 
mainland  colleagues,  but  it  would  be 
reassuring  as  well.  Suffice  it  to  report 
that  the  new  readers  in  our  midst  are 
not  vacationers. 

Business  as  usual  in  Hawaii  went  up 
in  the  battle  smoke  of  Pearl  Harbor  on 
Dec.  7.  The  seven-day  Advertiser  and 
the  six-day  Star-Bulletin  each  aver¬ 
aged  22  pages  daily  during  1941.  Four¬ 
teen  pages  has  been  the  average  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year.  Advertising  losses 
are  about  in  proportion. 

Linage  Trend  Down 

Whether  linage  continues  to  nose¬ 
dive  depends  solely  on  one  factor: 
cargoes  from  the  mainland.  The  large 
stocks  of  civilian  goods  on  hand  be¬ 
fore  the  blitz  struck  Hawaii  are  drying 
up.  Shipments  since  then,  of  neces¬ 
sity.  have  had  to  be  devoted  largely  to 


Army  and  Navy  needs.  With  every| 
indication  that  mainland  production 
for  civilian  consumption  will  slow  to 
the  merest  trickle,  prospects  for  sup¬ 
plying  Hawaii  wholesalers  and  re¬ 
tailers  are  not  very  bright. 

Despite  the  uncertain  future  from  a 
business  office  standpoint,  the  press  of 
Hawaii,  in  step  with  the  common 
effort,  is  geared  to  a  win-the-war 
basis.  It  is  doing  its  part,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  a  splendid  group  of  mer¬ 
chants,  in  the  preservation  of  war¬ 
consciousness  through  patriotic  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  public.  Merchants,  since 
the  outbreak,  have  sponsored  in  this 
newspaper  alone  more  than  8,000 
inches  of  display  advertising  appeal¬ 
ing  for  the  purchase  of  War  Bonds. 
Bond  sale  quotas  for  Hawaii  have 
been  increased  monthly  since  early 
this  year  when  the  public  oversub¬ 
scribed  one  monthly  quota  by  500%. 

Distribution  Story 

The  Hawaii  press  and  its  merchant 
clients  have  been  aware  from  the  start 
of  the  possibilities  of  the  newspaper, 
as  a  morale  agent  among  the  service 
men  in  our  midst.  Accordingly,  a 
great  deal  of  paid  advertising  is  pointed 
in  this  direction  without  any  effort  to 
capitalize  on  it  in  sales  to  the  services. 
The  press  meets  this  gesture  with 
features  and  stories  and  sports  cover¬ 
age  by  its  own  staffs  and  that  of  Army 
and  Navy  local  correspondents,  all 
carried  exclusively  for  service  readers. 
Both  papers  carry  in  addition  a  daily 
wire  feature  service  of  home  town 
news  with  small  town  briefc  from 
nearly  all  the  States. 

How  the  papers  are  distributed  to 
all  corners  of  the  Territory,  from  the 
big  camps  to  remote  sentry  posts,  is  a 
story  in  itself.  However,  for  reasons  of 
military  security,  details  cannot  be 
given.  But  we  deliver  the  papers  and 
we  deliver  them  on  time.  Three  years 
ago  this  month  cur  newspaper  air  ex¬ 
press  bill  was  $475.  This  month  it  will 
his  $3,300. 

Martial  law  has  been  in  effect  here 
since  Dec.  7.  The  restrictions  it  im¬ 
poses  during  wartime  in  a  front  line 
community,  except  for  its  censorship 
angles,  have  not  greatly  hampered  the 
newspapers.  Lt.  Gen.  Delos  C.  Em¬ 
mons,  commanding  general  and  mili¬ 
tary  governor,  a  fine  soldier  and  able 
administrator,  acknowledges  by  his  co¬ 
operation  with  the  press  the  important 
role  it  plays,  on  both  military  and 


civilian  stages,  in  this  Pacific  theater 
of  war. 

His  administration  has  given  the 
press  every  facility  for  continued  oper¬ 
ation.  Shipments  of  newsprint,  under 
priorities,  arrive  regularly  enough  to 
cause  only  a  minimum  of  concern  in 
this  direction. 

Money  was  never  more  plentiful  in 
Hawaii  than  today.  Undisclosable 
thousands  of  civilian  war  workers, 
earning  high  regular  and  overtime 
pay,  have  boosted  payrolls  to  dizzy 
heights.  With  the  gradual  disappear¬ 
ance  of  consumer  goods  there  is  little 
to  spend  it  on.  Jewelry  stores,  whose 
small  packets  of  merchandise  can  be 
brought  by  clipper  express,  thus  far 
have  been  the  chief  beneficiaries  of 
the  new  gold  rush. 

Rationing  Retail  Sales 
Merchants  with  stocks  still  on 
shelves  are  doing  enormous  volumes 
without  the  necessity  of  advertising 
them.  Such  merchants  are  rationing 
sales  to  stay  in  business  as  long  as 
possible,  or,  at  least,  into  the  new  year. 
A  sell-out  now,  at  today’s  prices, 
means  higher  bracket  -income  taxes 
next  year. 

Yet,  given  an  opportunity,  even  the 
slightest,  to  run  copy,  merchants  do  so. 
The  Advertiser  aloha  edition  to  the 
fleet  on  Navy  Day,  Oct.  27,  ran  into 
68  pages  and  carried  6,000  inches  of 
local  display.  The  Star-Bulletin  dis¬ 
play  volume  ran  into  the  same  figure. 

Martial  law,  blacked  out  nights  and 
gas  and  tire  rationing,  in  at  least  one 
instance,  ojJerated  as  a  windfall  for 
the  Honolulu  press. 

Our  politicians,  unable  to  hold  for 
the  October  primary  and  November 
general  elections  their  customarily 
colorful  night  rallies,  replete  with 
ukulele  and  hula  troupes  and  much 
oratory  in  the  English,  Hawaiian, 
Chinese  and  Portuguese  languages,  had 
to  resort  to  the  newspapers  for  appeals 
for  votes. 

Political  Linage 

The  Advertiser  ran  more  than  5.000 
inches  of  such  advertising,  which  car¬ 
ries  the  highest  black  and  white  rate 
in  the  paper,  cash  on  the  barrel  head. 
All  in  all,  the  press  of  Hawaii  has  come 
through  the  first  year  of  war  in  good 
shape.  Plant  personnel,  from  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  to  the  black  gangs 
and  circulation  crews,  have  made  sac¬ 
rifices  and  borne  inconveniences  in 
excellent  spirit. 
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Commerce  Dept. 
Warns  Against 
'Score  Advertising' 


Among  Advertising  Folks 

J.  WALTER  THOMPSON  COMPANY 


Ad  Bureau  Release 
On  Scrap  Drive 


Stress  Necessity  for  Adver¬ 
tising  in  Wartime  .  .  .  Attack  analysis  and  selection  of  media  with 
Short-Sighted  Retailers  staff  managers  of  various  media— 

Alvin  Dreyer,  magazines;  James 
Washincton,  Dec.  1 — Reminding  that  Short,  newsoapers;  Miss  Linnea  Nel- 
“today’s  advertiser  has  a  tremendous  son,  radio;  Miss  Louise  Dykes,  trade; 
opportunity  in  this  war,”  the  U.  S.  George  Gladden,  motion  pictures; 
Department  of  Commerce  has  issued  Walter  Manss,  outdoor — continuing 
a  warning  against  use  of  “scare  adver-  in  full  charge  of  their  respective 
tising.”  media  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 

“The  Department  of  Commerce  has  Johnson. 


j.  vY^ii^xv  I  American  people,  under 

annoimces  the  consolidation  of  re-  leadership  of  their  newspapers, 

search  and  media  under  the^  direction  scored  their  greatest  home-front  vic- 
of  Arno  H.  Johnson  as  director  of  tory  so  far  in  the  war  in  gathering 
media  and  research.  This  merges  the  5,000,000  tons  of  scrap  metal  in  the 
closely  allied  functions  of  market  _ 


long  championed  the  cause  of  adver¬ 
tising,”  the  statement  asserts.  “In 
articles  appearing  in  the  Department’s 
weekly  publications.  Domestic  Com- 


Leland  Stanford  Briggs  has  be¬ 
come  general  manager  of  the  New 
York  office  of  McCann-Erickson  Inc. 
He  was  associated  with  the  H.  K. 


mercc  and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  in  McCann  Company  from  1913-1920! 


speeches  by  its  officials  the  necessity 
for  advertising  in  wartime  has  been 
stressed.  And  the  important  role  ad-  ^ 
vertisers  have  played  and  are  plaving 
in  promoting  the  war  effort  has  been  McC 
consistently  noted.  Indeed,  the  atti-  ^ 
lude  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
has  been  a  vigorous  refutation  of  the 
carelessly  voiced  claim  that  govern-  ' 
ment  is  against  all  advertising.  And 


after  which  he  organized  and  con¬ 
ducted  Stanford  Briggs  Inc.  until  1929. 
In  that  year  he  joined  the  Erickson 
comnany,  which  merged  with  H.  K. 
McCann  in  1930.  Mr.  Briggs  has  been 
in  charge  of  all  creative  and  produc¬ 
tion  activities  at  McCann-Erickson 


U.  S.  Gets  Rebate 
On  Ads  Placed  in 
Four  N.Y,  Papers 

The  government  is  going  to  m 
rebate  of  several  thousand  doUen  * 
all  war  advertising  it  has  placed  J! 
Dec.  7,  1941,  in  four  New  York^ 
newspapers. 

That  was  revealed  this  week  ^ 
the  Times,  Herald  Tribune 
News  and  the  Sun  moved  to^ 
Uncle  Sam  the  advantage  of  the 
est  possible  national  rate  for  all  aI 
war  advertising  it  has  placed  and  ^ 
place  for  the  duration. 

Ad  AgMciet  Netiftd 

The  cooperating  newspapers,  lU 
which  have  sliding  scale  natwal 
rates,  notified  all  advertising  agencies 
placing  any  government  war  rfver 
tising  (Army  and  Navy  recruitw) 
that  since  Pearl  Harbor  they  idii. 
sume  that  there  is  one  contract  cow¬ 
ing  all  government  war  advertiaM. 
thus  giving  the  government  the 
est  possible  rate  for  the  total  amfflmt 
of  linage  it  used  and  will  continue  to 
use. 

Heretofore,  the  government  paid  die 
rate  earned  by  the  linage  placed  by 


ment  is  against  all  advertising.  And  Donald  S.  Hmris,  fonn^ly  accoimt  three-week  campaign  ending  in  Octo-  Heretofore,  the  government  paid  Ike 
this  attitude  is  not  new.  Rather  it  ®x®cutive  with  McCann-Erickson  Iric.,  jg  g  full-page  advertise-  rate  earned  by  the  linage  placed  by 

stems  from  a  years-old  conviction  that  handling  the  Pillsbupr  Flour  Mills  ^jg^t  released  to  newspapers  this  each  individual  agency.  Now  it  *ill 
the  informative  type  of  advertising  is  ^  jomed  the  food  ^*t  of  jjy  ^he  Bureau  of  Advertising,  pay  the  rate  earned  by  the  total  liiwe 

a  necessary  tool  for  the  exchange  of  R^thrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  Chicago  ^^PA.  plac^  by  all  its  agencies. 


The  ad,  “The  Story  of  a  People’s 


goods — for  cximmerce.  ”  The  ad,  “The  Story  of  a  People’s  It  is  estimated  the  U.  S.  used  in  Ikt 

Kgtailera  Gates  Ferguson,  formerly  of  the  Crusade,”  unlike  the  regular  promo-  Iphr  c^perating  papers  over  lOOmo 

“TUo  oo  York  office  of  R.  L.  Polk  &  Com-  tion  ads  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  lines  since  Pearl  Harbor  and  that  il 

joined  the  public  relations  which  are  confined  to  member  news-  will  get  a  rebate  of  between  two  and 
staff  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.  papers,  has  been  offered  for  immedi-  three  cents  for  each  line,  a  sum  of 


Gates  Ferguson,  formerly  of  the  Crusade,”  unlike  the  regular  promo- 
New  York  office  of  R.  L.  Polk  &  Com-  tion  ads  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 


aH  ‘scare’  advertising.  Promoted  by 
short-sighted  retailers,  it  is  actively 
hindering  the  war  effort.  Such  adver- 


statf  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.  papers,  has  been  offered  for  immedi- 

Charles  V.  Seacord  has  joined  John  ate  use  to  all  the  daily  newspapers 
H.  Perry  Associates,  newspaper  and  in  the  United  States. 


three  cents  for  each  line,  a  sum  of 
between  $2,000  and  $3,000. 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  papers  is 


tisements  urge  people  to  buv  mer-  representatives.  Mr.  Seacord  is  “This,”  the  copy  relates,  “is  the  story  similar  to  that  widely  used  in  Canadi 

rhandisp  hf>oaii<u>  of  pxnpctpd  short-  filling  the  vacancy  created  by  Howard  of  a  people’s  triumph— the  story  of  an  where  the  Dominion  govemmem. 
avps  or  imnondinv  rati^inn  Thov  GARDNER  who  next  week  joins  Pedlar  &  aroused  American  public  marching  as  workmg  through  ad  agencies,  place 
^Id  UP  uimecesJrv  fears  and  send  ’  I**"®  buyer.  to  war— marching  with  scrap,  millions  contracts  to  get  the  lowest  possiUe 

a  pLcky  public  mshing  to  stores.  Dora  May  Talcott,  recently  with  of  tons  of  it--to  produce  the  ships  and  naUonal  ad  rate. 

They  cause  needless  buying  the  Institute  of  Public  Relations,  has  tanks  and  planes  and  guns  which  our  ■ 

•Tdost  important,  this  type  of  ad-  joined  Newell-Emmett  Company,  New  arni^  forces  must  have  to  win  the  f  eCleral  KeSerVe 
vertising  robs  our  fighting  forces  of  York,  as  an  assistant  in  the  publicity  war.  1  ^  ^ 

funds  needed  to  buy  guns  and  other  department.  Previously  she  served  in  Newspaper  ads,  the  report  continues,  Poafi 

muniUons.  These  funds  bring  tern-  a  similar  capacity  with  Batten,  Barton,  set  the  pace  for  the  campaign  fur-  XT  uyc 

porary  prosperity  to  scare  advertisers  Durstine  &  Osborn.  nished  the  motivating  power,  sup-  fl  1  1 9  Pifiae 

anri  r\0v*mQnAnf  w  W,..  „,iii  r- _ _  Ported  by  news  stories,  pictures,  car-  riUS  111  11^  ^11168 


build  up  unnecessary  fears  and  send  - 

a  panicky  public  rushing  to  stores.  Dora  May  Talcott,  recently  with  of  U 
They  cause  needless  buying.  the  Institute  of  Public  Relations,  has  “ok 

“Most  important,  this  type  of  ad-  joined  Newell-Emmett  Company,  New  arm 
vertising  robs  our  fighting  forces  of  York,  as  an  assistant  in  the  publicity  w^, 
funds  needed  to  buy  guns  and  other  department.  Previously  she  served  in 
munitions.  These  funds  bring  tern-  a  similar  capacity  with  Batten,  Barton,  set 


munitions.  Tliese  funds  bring  tern-  ®  similar  capacity  w 
porary  prosperity  to  scare  advertisers  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
and  permanent  loss  to  our  War  Sav-  Frank  Griffin  v 
ings  Bond  campaign.  Advertising,  Inc.,  a 

“TTie  National  Association  of  Better  on  or  about  Jan.  1. 
Business  Bureaus  fully  recognizes  the  Ralph  Ledder,  of 
evils  of  scare  advertising  and  is  wag-  Advertising  Agenci 


Newspaper  ads,  the  report  continues, 
set  the  pace  for  the  campaign,  “fur¬ 
nished  the  motivating  power,”  sup- 


ing  a  co^try-wide  drive  against  it.  Log  Angeles  office  of  Duncan  A.  Scott 


In  this,  the  association  has  been  com¬ 
mended  by  Leon  Henderson,  Admin¬ 
istrator  of  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 


Frank  Griffin  will  join  Compton  Ported  by  news  stories  pictures,  car- 
Advertising,  Inc.,  as  a  vice-president  editorials  and  by  the  activ-- 

1  j _ ,  ^  ities  of  thousands  of  committees,  local 

on  or  about  Jan.  1.  a:  •  1  j  •  •  ir  j  i- 

officials,  and  civic,  welfare  and  reli- 

Ralph  Ledder,  of  the  Bames-Chase  gious  organizations. 

Advertising  Agency,  has  joined  the 
Los  Angeles  office  of  Duncan  A.  Scott 

&  Company,  Pacific  Coast  publishers  Campaigns  and  AcCOUntS 


&  Company,  Pacific  Coast  publishers 
representative,  as  assistant  manager. 


Full  page  space  was  used  in  news 
papers  in  112  cities  throughout 
country  Nov.  30  promoting  the  ne* 
nine  billion  dollar  Victory  Loan.  The 
copy  was  prepared  through  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council,  released  through 
the  Victory  Fund  Committee  in  each 


tration,  who  recently  wrote:  ‘This  is  Ledder  was  with  Raymond  Morgan  sas  City,  released  a  1,000-line  ad  to  serve  Banks.  Arrangements  were 
a  most  valuable  project.  “Scare”  ad-  Advertising  Agency,  Los  Angeles,  and  newspapers  in  the  Folger  territory  on  made  by  the  Ad  Council  through  the 
vertising  U  a  cheap  device  used  to  also  advertising  manager  of  The  City  Nov.  30,  opening  day  of  coffee  ration-  Treasury  Department, 
swindle  the  public  by  creating  false  of  Paris,  San  Francisco,  department  ing.  Copy  stressed  the  “use  V4  less”  Copy  offered  on  behalf  of  the  Tieis- 
stimulation  of  purchasing.’  store.  theme  and  was  headed:  “How  You  ury  a  new  issue  of  2%%  Victory  Bonds 

CeniMend  IBB  Charles  W.  Moore,  formerly  in  the  Can  Get  More  Cups  of  Coffee  at  Your  of  1963/68.  Other  Treasury  Booi 

“The  Department  of  Commerce  con-  public  relations  department,  has  been  House.”  Lord  &  Thomas,  Chicago,  ®Iso  offered, 

gratulates  the  National  Association  of  named  advertising  manager,  succeed-  places  the  account.  Six  jailer  ads  of  lOM  Ima  w 

Better  Business  Bureaus.  The  com-  ing  O’Kane  J.  McGillis,  deceased,  of  Gerson-Stewart  Pacific  Corpora-  released  by  the  Council  to  banl 
mittee  in  charge  of  the  project  is  pro-  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company,  xion  announces  the  appointment  of  for  local  sponsorship, 

moting  a  much-needed  house  cleaning  has  resigned  to  rejoin  the  Buchen  Gerth-Pacific  Advertising  Agency,  Los  Three  adverting  agencies 
in  a  truly  democratic  way.  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Angeles,  to  direct  the  advertising  for  ®°Py  ^o^^® 


Previous  to  joining  Bames-Chase,  FOLGER  COFFEE  COMPANY,  Kan-  city  and  paid  for  by  the  Federal  R^ 


Arrangements  wee 


in  a  truly  democratic  way.  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Angc 

“As  often  repeated  in  tliese  col-  ■  Bobr 

umns,  today’s  advertiser  has  a  tremen-  RIJNS  UNUSUAL  ADS  Bobr 

H  The  first  of  a  series  of  unusual  retail 

a  le^er  for  g^  He  can  mold  Hqu^r  advertisements-urging  people  y.®^* 
^  direction.  And  of  liquor 

through  the  medi^  of  newspaper,  luxuries-appeared  last  Ge 


TION  announces  uie  appoinuneni  oi  ^  ■, — T.  "  - 

Gerth-Pacific  Advertising  Agency,  Los  adverting  agenci 

Angeles,  to  direct  the  advertising  for  “Py  S 

Bobrick’s  Combo  and  other  products.  „  ^ 

Frank-Guenther  Law,  Inc.,  and  bub 

Bobrick  s  Combo  is  replacing  Bob-  on 


The  first  of  a  series  of  unusual  retail  rick’s  Ammonia,  which  will  be  di- 

verted  to  war  needs  for  the  dura- 


magazmes,  radio,  ffirect  mail,  or  out-  St.  Louis  Star-Times  un-  agency,  is  using  a  list  of  newspapers  ^ 

d^r  adverting,  he  <^n  dramatize  to  K^^bock  Liquor  on  Simonize  Company,  Chicago. 


George  H.  Hartman  Co.,  Chicago 


rauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  collaborated  on  4* 
six  small  ads. 

NEW  AD  AGENCY 

T.  W.  MerrUl  for  15  years  nortt 


the  public  the  part  it  must  play  in  q. 
helping  win  the  victory, 

“Yes,  the  advertiser  can  do  all  these 
things.  And  praise  be,  literally  hun-  ET«EC 
dreds  of  advertisers  are  doing  them  Gooc 


on  biMONizE  COMPANY,  cnicago.  - ;; - — y 

-.  .  .  .  o  V-u-  promotion  manager  for  Westingno®' 

Schwimmer&  Scott,  Chicago  agency.  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Comp>"J 
IS  releasing  copy  to  a  limited  list  of  ^  years  accouB- 

midwestem  metropolitan  cities  m  in-  executive  for  K  E  Shepard  Advertis- 


things.  And  praise  be,  literally  hun-  ELECTED  TO  4-A  midwestem  metro^litan  citws  m  in-  executive  for  K.  E.  Shepard  A^. 

dreds  of  advertisers  are  doing  them  Goodkind,  Joice  &  Morgan,  Chicago,  utrition  Agency,  has  been  made 

every  day.  They  stand  as  an  enlight-  Ill.,  has  been  elected  to  membership  ’  ®  ’  /-.u-  The  Advertising  Corpoiatm^ 

ened  information  industry’  functioning  in  the  American  Association  of  Adver-  G.  Wendell  Muench  Company,  Chi-  newly  organized  general  adve 
for  the  common  good.”  tising  Agencies.  (Continued  on  page  20)  agency  with  offices  in  Chicago. 
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r* r^^HX  retained  a  lawyer  to  defend  j  rou,  Official  Report 

^  M  you  wouldn’t  inquire  whether  he  was  ^  n  1  XJ 

•  •  a  ‘sincere  murderer;’  if  you  brought  IT ©Orl  xiarOOr 

Democratic  Committee  Released  Dec  e 

Charlie  was  retained  to  put  the  New  O 

Publicity  Director  Since  1930  Resigns  Post  .  .  .  Deal’s  best  foot  forward.  Actually,  it’s  q  qqq  vvord  Story  Prepared 

a  wonder  his  cheek  doesn  t  bag  down  '  _ 

Was  Veteran  Newspaperman,  Former  —Re  had  his  tongue  in  it  so  much  of  By  OWI . . .  Now  in 

„  V  iir  IJ  /-«u*  I  ri  J  A  the  time.”  Hands  of  Newsmen 

N.  Y.  World  Chiei  Correspondent  ■ 

AqItQ  PllViHf*  Washington,  Dec.  1— An  official  re- 

WASHINGTON,  Dec.  1  —  Charles  for  his  sounding  board.  Republicans,  ^  ^  i  port  on  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  war  ef- 

Michelson,  who  raised  the  art  of  chafing  at  the  defeat  of  their  candi-  since  the  attack,  was  made  avail- 

political  propaganda  from  a  campaign  date,  termed  him  “the  greatest  smear  A  O  £l@J0Cl  0101108  able  this  week  to  Washington  corre- 

side  issue  to  a  principal  role  and  re-  artist  in  the  history  of  politics.”  He  spondents  and  press  associations  for 

eeived  $24,000  a  year  from  the  Demo-  never  bothered  to  reply.  llOt  111  PF0SS  Sunday  release. 

eratic  NaUonal  Committee  for  his  ef-  Loaaed  fo  NRA  The  story,  running  in  excess  of 

forts,  has  stepped  aside.  “loaned”  to  Says  Newspapers,  Radio  3.000  words,  fulfills  the  promise  made 

His  resignation  and  its  acceptanw  by  the  NaUonal  Recovery  Administration  Fight  Rumor  With  ul  l^er  Davis  that  a  romplete 

Chairman  Edward  Flynn  supply  a  jt3  ^lic  relations.  He  was  V  V  i  “Pearl  Harbor  story”  would  1^  made 

model  of  simplicity  m  busmess  rela-  durine  the  davs  of  General  Hueh  Authoritative  mtormation  available  on  or  about  the  anniversary 

u-  r  ,  ^  S.JohnsonLdassLatessay^  Washington  Nov  30-The  Office  of  The^jective 

“There  was  nothing  formal  about  ^  the  only  man  in  the  “Blue  Eagle”  w^TnforS^aUoi^hls  a^^  complete,  the  OWI  explained,  must 

Michelson  told  newspai^rmen.  We  organkaUon  who  could  “toss  Old  He  to  ref™e  trbeHeve  ^  be  read  m  the  light  of  militory  n^es- 

had  been  talking  about  it  more  or  le^  Ironpants  around.”  Michelson  re-  saU^naT  storils  iT  thev  ha^^^  sity-nothmg  that  might  be  helpM 

for  six  months;  I  just  went  to  Chair-  n^ained  on  the  outer  frinee  of  cor-  stones  it  mey  nave  not  been  to  the  Axis  powers  will  be  disclosed. 

CT»mn  and  asked  him  to  stOD  ''**  outer  iringe  oi  cor  verified  and  carried  by  press  or  radio.  nn.  u  j  r  ,  -n  j  i 

Mr  Fhmn  loMawarrof  ^spondents  at  each  of  Johnwn’s  press  -The  press  and  radio  are  fighting  the  story  wfil  deal 

on  ffie  oaTif  Mr  Mtohel-  At  the  concision  he  re-  rumors-not  by  the  endless  process  of  ^  ® 

^  n»ained  to  lecture  his  pupil  in  the  art  denvine  each  rumor,  but  bv  blanketing  of  American  reacUon  to  evmts 


Official  R0port 
On  P0arl  Harbor 
R0l0as0d  Doc.  6 

3,000  Word  Story  Prepared 
By  OWI  .  .  .  Now  in 
Hands  of  Newsmen 

Washington,  Dec.  1 — An  official  re¬ 
port  on  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  war  ef¬ 
fort  since  the  attack,  was  made  avail¬ 
able  this  week  to  Washington  corre¬ 
spondents  and  press  associations  for 
Sunday  release. 

The  story,  running  in  excess  of 
3,000  words,  fulfills  the  promise  made 
by  Elmer  Davis  that  a  complete 
“Pearl  Harbor  story”  would  be  made 
available  on  or  about  the  anniversary 
of  the  Jap  assault.  The  adjective 


son  to  retire,  agreed.  I'ploHons  with  the  nress  ^  ’  *1.  ^ 

•  lUUfli  Ae.MM  reiauons  wiui  me  press.  rumors  with  authoritative  in- 

,  *  ,  _,  ,  Michelson  made  privacy  a  fetish,  formation,”  OWI  counselled. 

“Just  what  do^harhe  Michelson  when  he  came  to  NRA  he  telephoned  «Everv  American  can  helo  to  win 
write  to  earn  $24,000  a  year?’  an  in-  workmen  to  build  him  a  nrivate  *u-  ^erican  can  neip  to  win 

quisiUve,  if  not  envious,  scribe  asked  Sc^  withbi  an  offict-rUiout  ^ 

!ne  of  the  old-timers  in  the  National  sSg  the^^etonr  tTcoiSrce  m 

a!L  ai-.K  suiung  me  oecrewry  01  i.,ommerce  m  ^ot  carried  in  the  newspapers  or  over 

^^nTid^i^®”  was  the  functionmg.  the  radio.  The  Office  of  War  Informa- 

Martm,  Barton  and  Fish,  was  the  jjjg  social  life  was  restricted  to  al-  _ _ _ _ r..ii 


verified  and  carried  by  press  or  radio.  mi.  u  j  ,  ,t.  ,  •„  j  • 

“The  press  and  radio  are  fighting  "^}}} 

rumors-not  by  the  endless  process  of  ^  ® 

denying  each  rumor,  but  by  blanketing  of  American  reaction  to  events 

the  rumors  with  authoritative  in:  of  ^c.  7,  1941,_  militarily  and  indim- 


formation,”  OWI  counselled.  aspects  will  ^ 

’  ,  ,  covered  m  a  section  prepared  by  the 

Every  American  can  help  to  win  Ngyy  Department, 
this  war  by  refusing  to  believe  or  „m.  ,  .  ,  „  ,.  , 

repeat  sensational  stories  which  are  /“J/  djsc  osure 

not  carried  in  the  newspapers  or  over  ^  ^^11  disc  osure 

the  radio.  The  Office  of  War  Informa-  ^cause  ^ere  are  still  certem  thmgs 


“Martin,  Barton  and  Fish,  was  the  go^iai  hfg  restricted  to  al-  tion  endeavors  to  give  the  public  full  ^  Japan- 

a  writpr  and  to  ^e  games  T(Mm  of  and  accurate  information  about  this  Secretary  Knox  said. 

Beades  ^ing  a  colorful  ^ter  and  ^he  National  Press  Club  where  he  en-  ^ar  within  the  essential  restrictions  The  “Report  to  the  Nation”  on  in- 

effKtive  advocate  of  his  s  joyed  a  reputation  as  a  skilled  domin-  gf  military  security  in  the  conviction  dustrial  activity  since  the  attack  on 

ciples,  MiAelson  I^htical  ^es  player.  His  personal  dominoes.  SaUt  Sh^n“st  news  Tnd^SS  Pearl  Harbor,  made  available  to  the 

acumen  which  saved  the  day  for  the  ^le  gift  of  the  late  Rep.  Julius  Kahn  formation  which  make  it  harder  for  Press  today  for  Sunday  release,  may 

Wats  on  many  of  California,  were  of  ivory.  [0^0"^  anrSL^Sble  goX  To  be  used  by  radio  stations  Saturdaj; 


political  propagandists  held  take  root.”  "  "  night,  the  office  of  Elmer  Davis,  Direc- 

Michelson  in  genuine  esteem.  They  ■  ^or  of  War  Information  announced. 

**  usem  nt  world  was  all  out  for  re-  ni®rvelled  at  his  calmness.  At  national  T.  W.  NOYES  ELECTED  t 

.1--,: _ t  _ _ :j._,  d _ .-u  -..r  conventions  and  in  the  heat  of  cam-  Washington,  Dec.  3— Editor  Theo-  Clcuk  Howell  LgOVGS 

ligns,  he  frequently  was  the  only  dore  W.  Noyes  of  the  Washington  Star  HrTriTr  Irtr  r*rr  TriK 
ilitical  attache  outwardly  cool.  has  been  elected  president  of  the  As-  V»Cl.  JOO 

Michelson’s  writings  in  support  of  sociation  of  Oldest  Inhabitants  of  the  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Dec.  1 — Lt.  Col.  Clark 


election  of  President  Roosevelt,  suf- 


^wavs  in  the  bad  the  ring  of  crusad-  District  of  Columbia  for  his  ^th  an-  Howell,  president  and  publisher  of 

hackffrounH  He  Herlined  tn  take  nart  bis  former  associates  nual  term.  The  vote,  taken  at  a  meet-  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  now  on  ac- 

^iTrnTor  address  of  anv  bad  this  to  say  on  that  point:  “Charlie  ing  last  night,  was  unanimous.  Uve  duty  with  the  Army,  has^  been 

. .  j  *  .  X  xu  A  •  1  ~  '  appomted  adjutant  general  of  the 

kind  content  to  prepare  the  mateml  ^  _ If  _  XT  X  St^e  of  Georgia,  according  to  the  an- 

andhave  others  deliver  it.  A  prolific  p<Q||^  j»  l»P|>e  ArP  NOt  nouncement  made  by  Governor-elect 

producer  of  speeches  public  state-  V/X  JX^X  O  XXX  ^  XTV^L  Ellis  Amall,  of  Georgia.  The  aopoint- 

Deferred  WMC  Snvs  ^ 

WASHINGTON.  Dec.  1— Employmenl  found,  he  said.  Uiat  there  is  competi-  statement  issued  for  publicaUon  said; 
titled-  “How  to  Write  a  "sneech  ”  ^be  production  of  pulp  and  paper,  tion  between  the  shipyards  and  the  “I  have  the  full  consent  of  the  Secre- 

'  ***  including  newsprint,  is  not  a  basis  for  paper  mills  for  certain  types  of  work-  tary  of  War,  and  he  has  authorized 

0«  San  Fraacitce  Paper*  Selective  Service  draft  deferment,  the  ers,  and  took  the  position  that  ship-  the  release  of  Col.  Howell  from  his 


T.  W.  NOYES  ELECTED 

Washington,  Dec.  3— Editor  Theo- 


CICVUUll  Wi  A  t.  ^  x1  xl_  f  •  ...  -  .  — .  . 

fcred  such  a  “dressing  down”  that  he  P^{^-  be  frequently  was  the  only  dore  W.  Noyes  of  the  Washingt^  Star 
still  regards  the  worth  “organist”  and  Political  attache  outwardly  cool.  has  been  e  ected  president  of  the  As¬ 


ia  forums  or  address  meetings  of  any  had  this  to  say  on  that  point:  “Charlie  ing  last  night,  was  unanimous. 

kind,  content  to  prepare  the  material  _  V  w  1  w 

and  have  others  deliver  it.  A  prolific  lA#  tw  w  A 

producer  of  speeches,  public  state-  X  fXX^^  ww  V^X  X^fSX  D  ^^XX  XwV^L 


Deferred,  WMC  Says 


I:  "How  to  Write  a  Speech.’ 

0*  San  FroRcitce  Paper* 


He  began  his  occupational  life  as  a  War  Manpower  Commission  has  con-  yard  employment  deserved  the  en-  present  duty  to  take  over  what  will 


sheep-herder  in  Nevada,  and  part- 
time  clerk  in  his  father’s  general 


uded.  couragement  of  a  deferment.  Where  be  one  of  the  most  important  jobs  the 

Neither  is  an  industry  so  engaged  there  is  a  skill  that  is  transferable,  state  will  have  to  do  during  this  war 


store,  but  the  more  exciting  life  of  a  entitled  to  the  aid  of  the  U.  S.  Em-  it  should  be  transferred  to  the  more  emergency.  The  Secretary  of  War, 


Mwspaperman  attracted  him  early  in  ployment  Service  in  recruiting  work-  important  work,  the  theory  ran.  recognizing  this  fact,  has  ordered  that 

life.  In  San  Francisco,  he  made  his  erg.  "nie  lone  exception  is  produc-  The  same  was  held  to  be  true  with  Col.  Howell  be  relieved  of  his  present 

start  in  journalism  on  the  Post,  but  tion  for  paper  containers.  respect  to  referral  of  job  seekers  by  duty  on  Dec.  1  so  that  he  may  be  in 

Wore  many  years  had  passed  he  had  The  Conunittee  on  Essential  Activ-  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service.  Georgia  for  the  study  of  war  condi- 

the  rounds  of  the  Examiner  and  ities,  a  unit  of  WMC,  included  paper  Senator  R.  B.  Brewster  of  Maine,  tions  as  they  effect  the  state  and  to 

the  Call.  In  1898  he  became  war  cor-  and  pulp  manufacture  in  its  initial  raised  the  question  at  a  Truman  Com-  prepare  for  assuming  the  position  of 

respondent  of  the  Sew  York  Amer-  listing  of  essential  war  industries,  but  mittee  hearing  on  the  issue  of  closer  adjutant  general.” 

The  ^st-war  period  ^aw  him  dropped  it  from  the  catalog  in  the  integration  of  Canadian  and  American  Colonei  Howell  remained  in  the  re- 

*  '  ~  light  of  later  inquiry.  pulp  and  paper  production  and  use.  serve  corps  after  the  first  world  war 


managing  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  light  of  later  inquiry. 


^aaminer,  the  Chicago  Examiner,  and 
the  Chicago  American. 

In  Washington,  he  served  as  corre- 


pulp  and  paper  production  and  use. 


K  R.  Lemer,  committee  statistician  He  told  his  colleagues  Lemer  had  and  was,  on  September  15,  ordered  to 
and  analyst,  was  described  before  the  made  the  determination  which  re-  active  duty.  He  was  stationed  at 
Truman  Committee  as  the  author  of  moved  the  workers  in  that  industry  Camp  Shelby,  Miss.,  where  he  was  in 


spondent  of  the  Chicago  Herald,  be-  this  action,  but  he  has  pointed  out  from  the  occupationally  deferable 


fore  taking  the  job  which  brought  him  that  it  was  a  committee  decision  class. 

greatest  prominence  in  his  news-  rather  than  his.  Senator  Brewster  said  that  a  direc- 

P*per  career — chief  correspondent  of  The  elimination  of  these  industries  tive  of  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service 
the  New  York  World.  He  went  to  the  from  the  WMC  lists  resulted  from  the  that  the  production  of  newsprint  was 
Wnocratic  committee  shortly  ^fore  finding  that  there  are  adequate  facil-  non-essential  was  in  conflict  with  a 


committee  decision  class. 

Senator  Brewster  said  that  a  direc- 


the  World  “died.”  ities  for  the  production,  that  there  is  ruling  of  the  WMC  that  newspapers  ag  ^ut^t'^ainnan  of  the  Re- 

It  is  doubtful  that  any  other  in-  likelihood  that  skills  needed  in  air-  are  essential  to  the  war  effort.  Sen-  publican  National  Committee,  has  an- 

dividual  played  as  large  a  role  in  lay-  craft  plants  and  shipyards  are  engaged  ator  Brewster  said  in  an  interview  nounced  he  has  sanctioned  submission 

®gthe  groundwork  for  the  defeat  of  in  this  undertaking  of  lesser  impor-  that  “anybody  can  draw  their  own  ©f  his  name  for  the  chairmanship  soon 

“*sident  Herbert  Hoover  as  did  tance,  and  that  occupation  deferment  conclusions  from  the  facts,”  but  he  to  be  vacated  by  Rep.  Joseph  W.  Mar- 

Jfichelson.  Soon  after  becoming  pub-  '  ’  ’  •  .  .  .•  ^  .  ..  . .  . . 


the  internal  security  division.  He  will 
remain  in  the  reserve  corps. 

GANNETT  IN  GOP  RACE 

Washington,  Dec.  3  —  Publisher 
Frank  E.  Gannett,  who  recently  re¬ 


fer  these  workers  might  discourage  a  indicated  that  he  regarded  the  WMC’s  tin.  “My  one  motive  for  continued 


jfeity  director  for  the  committee,  he  movement  into  work  where  they  could  attitude  as  representing  the  first  step  participation  in  politics  is  to  bring 


himched  an  offensive  against  Hoover, 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House 


accomplish  more  in  the  war  effort,  Mr.  in  cutting  the  size  of  American  news-  about  complete  and  final  defeat  of 


Lemer  explained.  The  committee  papers  to  a  bare  minimum. 


the  New  Deal,”  Mr.  Gannett  explained. 
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Dress  Shop  Feature  In 
“After  Sundown  Apparel 


By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 

• 

This  is  the  seventh  in  a  new 
series  of  articles  by  Mr.  Fehl> 
man,  one  of  America's  foremost 
experts  on  merchandising  and 
marketing  through  daily  news¬ 
paper  advertising  space. 

These  articles  will  deal  pri¬ 
marily  with  possibilities  of  in- 
creosing  linage  in  some  new 
and  standard  classifications  and 
will  be  rich  in  "tips"  and 
"leads"  for  increasing  display 
linage  in  newspapers. 

• 

IN  THE  Census  of  Business,  Vol.  I, 
Retail  Trade  1939,  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  106,959  ap¬ 
parel  stores  are  listed.  Of  this  total, 
25,820  are  designated  as  “Women’s 
Apparel  Shops.”  Add  to  this  the  mil¬ 
linery  shops,  furriers,  hosiery  shops, 
corset  shops,  women’s  accessory  stores, 
and  the  thousands  of  special  depart¬ 
ments  in  our  larger  stores,  and  you 
have  more  than  75,000  stores  and  shops 
that  cater  to  our  wives,  sisters  and 
mothers. 

In  1939,  sales  in  the  “Women’s  Ap¬ 
parel”  group  topped  one  billion  dol¬ 
lars.  Add  to  this  the  other  classifica¬ 
tions  listed  in  the  foregoing  paragraph 
and  you  have  a  total  of  over  $2,000,- 
000,000.  In  1939  total  retail  sales  of  alt 
merchandise  were  over  $42,000,000,000. 

Women’s  shop  owners  tell  us  that 
American  women  are  spending  more 
money  for  personal  apparel  than  they 
did  in  1939.  Problem:  Will  American 
women  spend  as  much  money  for  per¬ 
sonal  apparel  in  1943? 

"Many  Sterns  Will  Closn" 

Pick  up  any  Washington  letter,  read 
any  business  column  in  the  average 
daily,  read  a  few  of  the  trade  papers 
edit^  for  the  apparel  group,  and  you 
see  this  headline  over  and  over  again: 
“Many  small  stores  will  close.” 

It  might  be  a  good  thing  if  a  few 
thousand  fringe  stores  closed  in  1943 — 
stores  that  have  never  carried  a  repre¬ 
sentative  stock  of  merchandise,  stores 
that  have  depended  on  “close-outs, 
seconds,  and  just  plain  junk.”  Every 
advertising  solicitor  who  services  this 
class  of  customer,  knows  that  a  few 
black  sheep  in  his  market  make  it 
difficult  for  the  honest,  straightforward 
store  owner  to  get  his  share  of  the 
business. 

This  outline  is  devoted  to  the  latter 
class  of  shop  owner,  the  man  or 
woman  who  is  in  frequent  contact 
with  the  market,  who  pays  for  style 
information,  who  watches  Vogue  and 
Harper’s  Bazaar,  and  who  tries  to  give 
his  customers  the  best  dresses,  coats, 
corsets,  hosiery  and  other  accessories 
that  he  can  buy  at  reasonable  prices. 
The  owner  of  this  type  of  shop  de¬ 
serves  first  consideration  in  times  like 
these. 

Market  Changing 

Until  the  war  is  over,  no  store 
catering  to  women  can  continue  to 
operate  as  it  has  operated  the  past  10 
years,  for  one  very  simple  and  obvi¬ 
ous  reason.  Every  day,  thousands  of 
women  are  hanging  up  their  kitchen 
aprons,  donning  work  clothes  or  uni¬ 
forms  which  they  may  wear  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  at  least,  as  long  as  the 
war  lasts. 

Our  papers  are  full  of  pictures, 
showing  grandmothers,  mothers  and 
ucUghters  working  side  by  side  on  an 


assembly  line.  Every  day  we  carry 
stories  of  some  local  girl  or  woman 
who  has  been  accepted  in  the  WAVES 
or  the  WAAC  or  as  a  student  in  a 
medical  corpus  or  as  ferry  pilot  student. 

Do  these  women  like  their  new 
work?  Do  they  like  the  fat  pay  en¬ 
velopes  they  receive?  Do  they  like 
the  idea  of  working  side  by  side  with 
machinists,  pilots,  doctors,  soldiers 
and  engineers?  Ask  a  few  of  them. 
Like  it?  They  love  it.  Thousands  of 
them  are  experiencing  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives  a  sense  of  security, 
independence  and  freedom  that  they 
have  always  dreamed  about. 

When  they  enter  a  dress  shop  or  any 
other  women’s  accessory  shop,  they 
arrive  with  their  own  money.  They 
don’t  have  to  worry  about  what  John 
Husband  or  father  or  brother  is  going 
to  say  about  the  things  they  buy,  and 
the  price  of  the  article  they  select. 
They  are  on  their  own.  They  can  pay 
cash  for  the  things  they  want.  They 
can,  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives, 
say  “yes”  or  “no”  and  make  it  stick. 
They  have  their  own  money,  to  do 
with  as  they  like. 

Special  Merchandise 

“After  sundown,  get  out  of  your 
uniform — be  feminine.”  This  headline 
recently  appeared  in  a  suburban  wom¬ 
en’s  page.  Here  is  the  key  idea  for 
hundreds  of  special  advertisements 
that  might  be  prepared  for  any  type  of 
women’s  shop. 

Continuing,  the  writer  of  the  article 
said:  “Don’t  wear  xmiforms  after  hours 
— wear  something  frilly — devote  an 
hour  to  nails,  hair,  face  and  arms — and 
don’t  forget  perfume.” 

War  or  no  war,  the  average  woman, 
regardless  of  her  age,  is  going  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  stick  to  the  job  she  has 
worked  at  for  centuries.  If  she  is  un¬ 
married  she  is  going  to  try  to  find 
“her  man.”  If  she  is  married,  she  is 
going  to  try  to  “hold  her  man.”  And, 
her  apparel,  jewelry,  perfumes,  and 
personal  charm  have  had  a  lot  to  do 
with  winning  a  man  and  holding  him. 

Special  copy  must  be  written  to  in¬ 
terest  women  who  are  now  on  their 
own.  Thiee  themes  might  be  used  to 
build  this  editorial  type  of  copy.  Here 
they  are:  First — Dress  up  after  sun¬ 
down.  Second — Stop  working  after 
sundown.  Third — Fitting  service,  style 
suggestions.  These  three  themes  or 
copy  guides  should  be  run  at  least 
once  each  week.  Each  of  the  ads 
should  be  run  on  alternate  days  and 
all  should  appear  on  the  women’s 
pages  of  your  paper. 

Dr«s>  Up  After  Sundown 

Theme  No.  1 — Dress  up  after  sun¬ 
down.  In  your  town  or  city,  you  prob¬ 
ably  see  women  wearing  Red  Cross, 
Civilian  Defense,  Nurse,  WAVES  or 
WAAC  uniforms.  You  also  see  hun¬ 
dreds  or  thousands  of  women  in  slacks. 
And  many  women  wear  them  all  day 
in  their  homes,  go  shopping  in  them, 
pick  up  the  children  at  school,  and,  in 
hundreds  of  homes,  they  are  worn 
after  sundown. 

Many  men  prefer  seeing  their 
daughters,  wives,  sisters  or  friends  in 
feminine  things  after  sundown.  But 
not  all  women  believe  this.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  some  women  will  argue 
with  you  about  this  because  this  is  the 
first  time  they  have  felt  free  to  wear 
sports  clothes,  work  clothes  and  uni¬ 
forms  morning,  noon  and  night. 

Theme  No.  2 — Stop  working  after 
sundown.  England  and  Canada  have 
learned  that  the  average  person  must 


have  periods  of  relaxation.  You  just 
can’t  go  driving  along  at  one  job,  day 
and  night,  seven  days  a  week.  There 
comes  a  time  when  you  must  stop 
work,  change  your  clothing,  relax, 
play  bridge,  gin  rummy,  bowl,  dance 
or  go  to  a  neighborhood  party. 

Theme  No.  3 — Fitting  service  and 
style  suggestions.  Since  the  fall  of 
France  in  1940,  American  designers 
have  created  many  acceptable  styles, 
models  and  designs.  Hollywood  styles 
may  now  be  found  in  every  town  and 
hamlet  in  this  country.  Style  has  al¬ 
ways  dominated  the  advertising  of 
dress  shops.  It  always  will. 

Service  Important 

Many  women — especially  those  with 
their  first  pay  envelopes — will  do  a 
great  deal  of  shopping  around  before 
they  buy  their  first  new  wardrobe  or 
individual  garments.  The  only  way 
to  sell  them  is  to  be  sure  that  the  shop 
you  select  for  this  campai^  has  com¬ 
petent  service  people  and  salesmen 
who  know  style.  Unless  the  shop  has 
the  best  merchandise  at  a  given  price, 
and  imless  they  have  good  fitters  and 
salespeople  who  speak  authoritatively 
and  truthfully  about  style,  the  cam¬ 
paign  will  back-fire  on  the  advertiser. 

One  of  the  first  objections  you  are 
going  to  hear  about  this  campaign  is 
this:  “What’s  the  use  of  running  any 
advertising?  We  can’t  get  merchan¬ 
dise.  Most  of  the  things  we  get  are 
not  made  well.  The  shipments  are 
terrible.  What’s  the  use?” 

The  answer  you  give  should  be  di¬ 
rect  and  to  the  point.  Here  is  what 
we  recently  told  a  shop  owner  who  did 
over  $100,000  in  1941:  “You  are  in 
exactly  the  same  position  as  25,000 
other  shop  owners.  If  you  want  to  re¬ 
main  in  business,  you  had  better  for¬ 
get  the  good  old  days  and  make  a 
quick  adjustment  to  present  day  con¬ 
ditions.  No  one  is  going  to  nurse 
your  business.  The  government  hasn’t 
time  to  listen  to  your  complaints.  A 
war  is  going  on.  Wake  up.  If  you 
make  enough  money  to  pay  your  taxes 
and  rent  and  the  salaries  of  your  peo¬ 
ple,  you  will  be  lucky.  Either  you 
want  to  remain  in  business  or  you  do 
not.  If  you  decide  to  remain  in  busi¬ 
ness,  advertising  must  be  used.  No 
insurance  company  will  write  a  policy 
stating  that  they  will  guarantee  your 
remaining  in  business.  Advertising  is 
the  only  insurance  you  can  buy.” 

This  campaign  is  a  “natural”  for 
newspapers.  It  can  be  sold  to  a  good 
shop  right  now. 

Correction  for  Last  Week 

IN  the  downtown  food  buying  story 

that  appeared  in  this  column  Nov.  28, 
this  statement  appeared:  “Stated  an¬ 
other  way,  only  10%  of  all  the  food 
stores  in  Washington  used  newspaper 
advertising  during  the  month  of  June.” 
This  should  have  been  “one  per  cent.” 

CHECK  ON  PRESS  CARDS 

Washington,  Dec.  1 — Because  of 
“pressure  from  government  officials  for 
a  closer  check  upon  gallery  cards,” 
Chairman  William  S.  Neal  of  the 
Standing  Committee  of  Congressional 
Press  Gallery  Correspondents,  has 
notified  newsmen  that  cards  issued 
this  month  will  be  good  only  -for  one 
year.  Formerly  the  cards  were  for 
two  years. 

C.  T.  STUART  ILL 

Charles  T.  Stuart,  general  manager 
of  Editor  &  Publisher,  was  taken  ill 
last  weekend  during  makeup  on  the 
annual  Market  Guide  edition  and  was 
rushed  to  Roosevelt  Hospital,  New 
York,  where  he  imderwent  an  opera¬ 
tion  "Tuesday  for  gall  stones.  He  was 
reported  to  be  in  a  serious  condition 
as  Editor  &  Publisher  went  to  press 
Thursday. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Some  Publishers 

There  m »  T 

ist  stop  May  l^noTG 

i,  dlnce  OPAFormsA,B 


Henderson  Office  Says 
They  Apply  Only  to 
Job  Printing 

Washington,  Nov.  30— Most  news- 
paper  publishers  who  have  recced 
requests  to  file  OPA  Forms  A  andR 
reporting  on  their  business  activhitt 
may  ignore  the  request,  the  Hendw 
son  office  said  today. 

The  forms  deal  with  ceilings  on 
printed  and  published  material,  bu 
printed  paper  products  which  arejf 
value  primarily  because  of  their  tfi. 
torial  content  and  which  are  intendtd 
for  distribution  to  the  public  are  ex- 
empted  from  price  control.  These 
products  include  newspapers,  books, 
magazines,  catalogs,  directories,  pro- 
grams,  pamphlets,  and  sheet  ramit 
Services  such  as  typesetting,  plat^ 
making,  binding,  and  printing  fur- 
nished  in  connection  with  these  arti¬ 
cles  likewise  are  free  of  control. 

But,  OPA  said,  any  publisher, 
printer,  or  allied  manufacturer  who 
has  received  a  request  to  file  Foras 
A  and  B  and  (1)  whose  total  annual 
sales  of  products  and  services  under 
price  control  exceed  $75,000  or  (2) 
whose  sales  of  products  and  services 
under  price  control  make  up  20%  or 
more  of  his  total  sales  should  subnh 
the  reports. 

■ 

Reject  Compromise 
In  K.  C.  loumol  Cose 

A  compromise  agreement,  whidi 
would  have  vested  title  to  the  sus¬ 
pended  Kansas  City  Journal  in  the 
creditor’s  trustee,  William  B.  Bostian, 
and  given  Morris  Schapiro  of  Balti¬ 
more  a  secured  claim  of  $176,000,  the 
actual  amount  of  his  investment  in  Ok 
property,  was  rejected  Nov.  24  by 
Henry  A.  Bundschu,  referee  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  at  Kansas  City. 

The  plan  would  have  given  Schapiro 
the  first  $176,000  realized  from  sale  d 
the  closed  plant,  followed  by  costs  of 
the  sale,  $75,000  to  creditors  and  the 
next  $34,000,  if  realized,  to  Schapiro, 
with  any  further  amount  divided 
60-40,  the  larger  share  to  be  assigned 
to  the  Baltimore  investor. 

Rejection  of  the  compromise  was 
followed  by  the  setting  of  Dec.  8  for 
the  hearing  of  further  suits  in  the 
Journal’s  financial  snarl.  Among 
these  will  be  Bostian’s  demand  that 
Schapiro  hand  back  $24,000  returned 
to  him  by  Harry  Newman,  last  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Journal,  after  & 
purchase  had  been  consummated  ^ 
checks  for  $200,000  posted  by  Schapiro 
The  Baltimore  man  also  will  press  his 
claim  to  a  clear  title,  acquired  at » 
foreclosure  sale.  Ownership  of  fifty 
shares  of  stock  in  radio  station  KCMO 
also  will  be  at  stake. 

Byron  Spencer,  a  lawyer,  who  at 
earlier  sessions  had  said  he  repre¬ 
sented  a  principal  who  wished  to  pay 
$100,000  for  the  Journal  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  publishing  it,  was  quoted  as 
saying  the  offer  had  been  withdrawn. 

Introduced  into  the  case  was  snU 
another  star  of  the  Kansas  City  w- 
when  a  partner  said  that  the  colortm 
orator,  ^nator  James  A.  Reed,  wouw 
join  the  counsel  for  the  bankrupt 
company. 

RAISE  RATES 

Subscription  rates  for  the  San 
(Cal.)  Union  and  Tribune-Sun  wem 
increased,  effective  Dec.  1,  15cW 
per  month  to  $1.30  and  $1.05,  respw 
tively. 


for  DECEMBER  5,  1942 


does  it-in  Philadelphia 


•  That  proper  use  of  one  iiistrumeiil  gets  the  best 
results  is  self-evident  in  the  case  ol  a  tloctor  s  stetho¬ 
scope.  It  is  almost  equally  true  in  the  case  of  newspaper 
advertising  in  Philadelphia. 

•  For  example:  When  families  in  the  Philadelphia 
Social  Register  were  asked  to  name  the  one  newspaper 
to  which  they  turned  for  news  of  social  events— three 
times  as  many  families  named  The  Evening  Bulletin 
as  named  all  other  Philadelphia  newspapers  combined. 

•  More  and  more  advertisers  are  pursuing  this  policy: 
A  thorough  advertising  job  in  The  Bulletin  is  the 
primary  requisite  to  a  thorough  job  in  the  important 
Philadelphia  market. 


In  Philadelphia— nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHErIf 


Skoti  ’Ta.k.Qik 


YOU  should  have  been  around  the 
E.  &  P.  office  this  week  after  the 
editorial  in  the  Nov.  28  issue  on  proof¬ 
reading.  The  avalanche  of  mail  point¬ 
ing  out  errors  in  copy -reading  as  well 
as  proof-reading  was  breath  taking. 
At  least  we  found  out  that  E.  &  P.  is 
well  read.  Among  those  brought  to 
oiu*  attention  was  the  sentence  on 
page  6:  “McMurtry,  with  the  AP  since 
June  1,  1938  ...  he  joined  the  AP  in 
Kansas  City  seven  years  ago.” 

Our  face  is  still  read! 

■ 

WHEN  Paul  Stubblefield  moved  to 
Kansas  City  from  Springfield,  Mo., 
to  go  to  work  on  the  Star’s  night,  staff 
recently  he  found  that  apartments 
there,  as  in  most  war  production 
centers,  are  hard  to  find. 

One  of  his  first  jobs  for  the  Star  was 
a  humorous  plaint  about  his  own 
home-hvmting  problems  disguised  as 
the  woes  of  “Mr.  A."  The  next  day 
he  was  cruising  around  in  his  car  (this 
was  before  gasoline  rationing  hit  the 
Mid-West)  when  he  spotted  an 
“Apartment  for  Rent”  sign. 

Me  went  in,  but  found  the  landlord 
strangely  reluctant  to  talk  terms. 
Finally,  he  admitted  he  was  holding 
the  place  for  “Mr.  A.” 

“flat’s  that?”  asked  Reporter  Stub¬ 
blefield. 

“Well,”  the  landlord  said,  “I  read 
about  this  Mr.  A.’s  troubles  so  I  called 
up  the  Star  to  see  who  Mr.  A.  really 
was  and  they  told  me  to  call  back  a 
little  later  when  the  nightside  comes 
on.” 

“Brother,”  said  Stubblefield,  “you 
can  forget  about  that  call — ^I’m  Mr.  A. 
and  I  can  move  in  this  afternoon.” 

■ 

THE  state  news  editor  of  the  Charles¬ 
ton  (S.  C.)  News  and  Courier  was 
upset  because  he  had  had  nothing  on 
the  death  of  a  certain  prominent 
farmer.  He  asked  the  correspondent 
why. 

“Why,  Mr.  Want,”  she  replied,  “You 
wouldn’t  have  wanted  that  It  was 
the  foulest  murder  you  ever  heard  of! 
.  .  .  And  furthermore,  they  had  an  in¬ 
quest  the  other  day,  and  they  didn’t 
find  out  a  thing.” 

■ 

COULD  this  be  the  Yank  invasion 
route?  From  the  Paducah  Sun- 
Democrat  of  Nov.  16. 

“Cannes,  France,  Nov.  16 — (U.  P.) 
— Highway  No.  80,  a  solid  ribbon  of 
concrete  pavement  linking  Savannah 
Beach,  Ga.,  with  this  city,  has  been 
completed.” 

TWO-COLUMN  hMdline  in  the  Mt. 
Carroll  (Ill.)  Mirror-Democrat  re¬ 
cently: 

HOW  TO  GET 
THE  MOST  OUT  OF 
YOUR  4  GALS.  A  WEEK 

■ 

THE  Abilene  (Texas)  Reporter-News 
recently  carried  this  frank  classified 
ad: 

‘‘$10  REWARD  for  south  side  apartment, 
larffc  enough  to  keep  f>ermanent  young  man's 
wife  from  going  home  to  mother,  and  small 
enough  to  keep  mother  from  coming  here. 
Ho\  10- A,  Re|>orter." 


“Your  dally  column  brings  In 
many  congratulatory  letters 
dear  to  an  edltor‘s  heart.” 

City  Editor  of  Pa.  newspaper. 

Trup— space  is  precious  these 
days,  but  here  is  a  hearten¬ 
ing:  short  daily  feature  that 
is  a  “muat."  Send  for  ex¬ 
amples. 

CALVIN  A.  BYERS 

BELLEVILLE,  OHIO 


A  fAKMtlO  UIATyY 


PAPER  SAVING  ORDER 

Washington,  Dec.  2 — ^Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  commercial  printing  in¬ 
dustry,  meeting  today  with  the  pulp 
and  paper  division  executives  of  the 
War  Production  Board,  were  told  they 
must  make  plans  to  curtail  nonessen¬ 
tial  paper  uses,  due  to  the  certainty 
that  supplies  will  be  growing  steadily 
lower.  Similar  meetings  will  be  held 
with  magazine  and  newspaper  groups. 
WPB  will  not  make  the  determination 
as  to  what  are  the  essential  uses,  but 
will  leave  that  decision  to  the  affected 
trades.  The  purpose  of  the  series  of 
meetings,  it  was  explained,  was  to 
“put  on  notice”  the  paper  users  and 
permit  them  time  to  find  their  own 
economies. 

Sti^kt  SJilaAi 

“Light-a-match"  Stunt 

THE  Chicago  Sun  “Sun  Light  Club” 

came  into  existence  this  week,  with 
every  Sun  employe  automatically  en¬ 
rolled  as  a  member.  Every  member 
pledges  himsdf  to  light  all  cigars, 
cigarettes  and  pipes  with  Sun  “Truth” 
matches,  only.  The  Sun  Light  Club 
was  organized  to  further  publicize  the 
“Truth”  campaign  of  the  newspaper. 

Any  member  (except  non-smoking 
girls)  failing  to  produce  a  package  of 
Sun  matches  when  so  requested  by 
another  member,  agrees  to  contribute 
10  cents  to  the  American  Red  Cross. 
When  a  member  is  caught  in  the  act 
of  lighting  a  smoke  with  other  than  a 
Sun  match,  he  agrees  to  contribute 
the  same  amount  to  the  Red  Cross. 
If  the  infraction  of  the  two  “regula¬ 
tions”  occurs  within  the  building,  the 
“culprit”  will  voluntarily  deposit  10 
cents  in  Sun  Light  Club  penalty  boxes 
to  be  found  in  each  department  If 
the  “crime”  is  committed  outside  the 
building,  contribution  will  be  made 
to  the  challenging  member,  who  in 
turn,  will  make  the  deposit  upon  his 
return  to  the  office. 

Pictures  Draw  Readers 

THE  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal- 

Bulletin  is  making  good  use  of  pic¬ 
tures  it  receives  from  picture  services 
showing  U.  S.  fighting  men  in  service 
overseas.  The  Journal-Bulletin  has 
placed  a  large  bulletin  board  in  the 
lobby  of  its  building  on  which  these 
pictures  are  tacked  and  Rhode  Island¬ 
ers  are  invited  through  news  stories  to 
drop  into  the  Journal  Building  lobby 
to  see  if  they  can  identify  any  of  the 
men  in  the  pictures. 

In  the  event  that  some  mother  or 
father  spots  a  son  or  other  relative, 
he  makes  his  identification  at  the 
back-issue  counter  opposite  the  dis- 


Yon  Can  Sell  BOTH 

Ohios  Largest  Market 

—Greater  Cleveland 


Ohios  Second  Largest 
Market 

—26  Adjacent  Counties 


CLEVELMD  PUUN  DEALER 

Clwalaa^t  Hearn  Hawtpmpar 


play  board.  This,  in  turn,  gives  the 
Journal-Bulletin  an  interesting  news 
story. 

The  board  is  attracting  a  great  deal 
of  attention,  according  to  Kenneth  S. 
Seibert,  promotion  manager,  and  there 
is  hardly  a  moment  during  the  day 
when  it  is  not  surrounded  by  eager 
persons.  The  plan  is  to  change  the 
pictures  every  10  days.  Mr.  Seibert 
explains: 

“In  as  much  as  space  in  the  news¬ 
papers  is  not  available  for  reproducing 
even  a  small  portion  of  the  material 
received  from  the  picture  services — 
and  the  restrictions  on  the  use  of  zinc 
is  another  prohibiting  factor — we  have 
adopted  tl^  method  of  utilizing  the 
extensive  picture  coverage  character¬ 
istic  of  this  war  and  of  further  serving 
Rhode  Islanders  in  the  matter  of  the 
location  and  activities  of  their  boys 
in  the  service.” 

Supplement  for  Service  Men 

A  SPECIAL  “Home  News  Digest”  is 

published  monthly  by  the  Santa 
Monica  (Cal.)  Evening  Outlook  for 
distribution  to  commimity  men  in  the 
armed  forces. 

“It  is  our  endeavor  to  cover  in  each 
issue  all  of  the  local  news  of  interest 
to  the  men  who  are  in  the  services,” 
says  J.  D.  Funk,  general  manager  of 
the  Outlook.  “We  feel  that  they  have 
plenty  of  sources  through  which  they 
receive  national  and  state  news,  but 
that  they  can  only  get  their  local  news 
through  this  medium.  That  we  are 
successful  is  attested  by  the  letters 
we  have  received  from  Australia, 
Africa  and  from  all  over  the  United 
States.” 

The  Digest  is  issued  as  a  supplement 


to  the  Outlook  on  the  first  publicjti, 
day  of  each  month.  The  problem  ^ 
sending  it  to  the  men  is  left  to  frienA 
and  relatives.  Mailing  instrui^ 
appear  in  a  box  on  the  front  pai^ 
each  issue.  Everything  that  app^S 
the  Digest  has  already  run  in  the  Om® 
look  during  the  preceding  month  u 
most  cases  the  type  is  saved  to  m 
expense.  There  is  no  display  adv« 
tising  but  the  publication  is  self-sm. 
porting  financially.  Each  page  is  spT 
sored  by  firms  and  individuals 
names  and  addresses  are  listed  in 
small  box  in  the  lower  right-hsai 
corner  of  the  page.  Thus  95%  of  d* 
space  is  news  and  pictures. 

The  Digest  is  tabloid  size,  runs  U 
pages  each  issue. 

Patriotic  Campaign 
THE  Anderson  (S.  C.)  /ndependw 
and  the  Daily  Mail  started  a  pi. 
triotic  campaign  in  the  Pieinont  S» 
tion  of  South  Carolina  on  Annistia 
Day,  to  emphasize  Americanism  ui 
the  importance  of  all  out  war  effort  bi 
presenting  Colonel  Dan  Edwards,  wc 
hero,  in  a  series  of  14  lectures.  (i[ 
Edwards,  now  a  resident  of  Andersoi 
is  the  holder  of  the  Congreswit 
Medal  of  Honor,  the  Distinguish^ 
Service  Cross  and  81  other  militaj 
decorations.  He  was  wounded  t 
action  55  times  and  is  a  veteran  of 
nine  wars,  imder  five  flags,  inMii/ijm 
three  under  the  Stars  and  Stripei 
CoL  Edwards  is  doing  a  series  of 
articles  for  the  Independent  and  ha 
also  been  presented  by  the  papers  for 
lectures  at  Clemson  College,  Eiddot 
College  and  Anderson  College.  Hei 
also  appearing  before  Andenn 
County  High  Schools  and  Civic  (Ms 


LET'S  GIVE  YOUR. 
READERS  THE  LAUGHS 
- ,  THEY  NEED/ 


is  the 

Suniday  comic 
that  will 
do  it! 


Made  to  order  (for  YOU  to  order)  with  an  established 
audience!  A  Big  Name  Feature  with  tremendous  mass 
appeal!  Why  doesn’t  your  newspaper  cash  in  on  the 
screen’s  most  successful  creation — now  ready  as  a 
Sunday  Comic  in  four  colors?  .  .  .  tabloid  page  or 
standard  half-page! 


Write  or  Wire 
for  Rates S 


NEA  SERVICE.  Inc.,  1200  W.  Third  St.,  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 
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A  lot  of  advertisers  are  busy  these  days 
making  impressions  on  people  who  “count.” 
But  the  effectiveness  of  any  promotion 
boils  down  to  talking  to  the  complete 
audience. 

Do  you  know  who  is  important  in  Wash* 
ington? 

The  Star  believes  that  everyone  is  impor¬ 
tant  in  Washington  .  .  .  whether  he  be  the 
boss  of  WPB  .  .  .  the  big  name  in  any  one 
of  the  important  government  bureaus  .  .  . 
or  the  countless  others  whose  opinions  go 


a  long  way  toward  making  the  important 
decisions. 

The  great  and  near  great  must  have  confi¬ 
dence  in  a  paper  that  presents  all  the 
worthwhile  local,  national  and  international 
news  that  affects  their  daily  decisions  com¬ 
pletely  and  factually,  without  editorial  bias. 

Intelligent  advertisers  overlook  no  bets 
when  they  use  The  Star.  They  know  most 
everybody  reads  The  Star,  believes  in  it 
and  its  advertisers. 


Everybody  in  Washington  Who  IS  Anybody  Reads 


U\\t 


Mete  York  Office:  Dan  A.  Carroll 
110  E.  42nd  St.  Ashland  4-8690 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


Chicago  Office:  J.  E.  Lutz 

Tribune  Tower.  Superior  4680 
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N.Y,  Ad  Club  Hears 
Predictions  of 
War  Writers 


Seven  foreign  correspondents  of 
press  and  radio  were  guests  of  honor 
at  a  Past  President  Lowell  Thomas 
Day  luncheon  of  the  Advertising  Club 
of  New  York  Dec.  2.  They  included 
Otto  Tolischus  and  Harold  V.  Denny, 
New  York  Times;  Reynolds  Packard, 
United  Press;  Daniel  DeLuce,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press;  Victor  Keen,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune;  and  Cecil  Brown  and 
William  L.  Shirer  of  CBS.  Elach  cor¬ 
respondent  touched  briefly  upon  pos¬ 
sible  future  war  developments  in  the 
areas  they  covered  abroad. 

Denny  declared  the  “see-saw  pe¬ 
riod”  in  North  Africa  had  ended  for 
the  British  at  last  because  Generals 
Alexander  and  Montgomery  have 
overcome  every  mistake  made  by  the 
British  in  the  previous  campaign  in 
which  he  was  captryed.  The  British, 
he  said,  at  last  have  broken  the  hoodoo 
of  a  “moral  hazard”  that  they  would 
be  defeated  when  they  got  into  battle 
with  the  Germans. 

Packard  said  reports  of  Mussolini’s 
illness  should  be  taken  with  a  grain 
of  salt,  but  added  that  “megalomania 
is  his  real  disease.”  Stressing  the  basic 
fondness  of  the  Italian  people  for 
Americans,  he  foresaw  a  “great 
chance”  that  the  Italians  would  come 
over  to  the  Allied  side  once  they 
kicked  Mussolini  out. 

Keen,  answering  a  question  by 
Lowell  Thomas,  said  there  was  no 
danger  that  the  Chinese  will  ever  col¬ 
laborate  with  the  Japs.  He  described 
the  Chinese  as  being  “as  loyal  and 
tenacious  as  ever”  after  five  years  of 
war  with  the  Japanese. 

Shirer  predicted  that  if  Italy  col¬ 
lapses  Hitler  miy  withdraw  to  a  line 
behind  the  mountains  from  the  Pyre¬ 
nees  to  the  Balkans,  with  only  four 
or  five  mountain  passes  to  defend.  He 
also  warned  of  k  negotiated  peace  of¬ 
fensive  by  Hitler  early  next  year  and 
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EDITOR  <&  PUBLISHErT^® 


ST.  CROIX  SETS  $50  FIRST  QUARTER  PRICE  lication  of  the  Rochester  GaiBto.1 

WITH  MOST  cf  the  newsprint  producers  hoping  for  U.  S.  and  Canadian  newspape^  produced  what  it  C 
government  orders  lifting  the  price  ceiling  on  newsprint,  St.  Croix  Paper  Thanksgiva. 

Company  notified  its  customers  Nov.  30  that  its  New  York  contract  price  will  -f  thij 

remain  at  $50  per  ton  during  the  first  quarter  of  1943.  A.  L.  Miller,  president  ^  Murphy, 

of  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.,  New  York,  the  mill’s  distributor,  told  Editor  &  Publishes  w  .  ju 

Thursday  that  St.  Croix  had  decided  to  stand  by  its  contract  price  even  if  advertising  iiT^the  33^ 
a  price  increase  is  “permitted”  by  the  OPA.  Only  in  the  event  of  a  direct  telegraphic  check  of^^^th  * 
order  from  OPA  to  raise  the  price  would  the  St.  Croix  price  be  increased  throughout  the  countrv 
during  the  first  1943  quarter,  Mr.  Miller  said.  St.  Croix,  however,  is  a  minor  large  Turkey  Day  papere  re™ 

U.  S.  newsprint  producer,  with  about  80,000  tons  annually.  Most  of  the  U.  S.  close  rivals,  Murphy  stated 
and  Canadian  mills  notified  customers  late  last  spring  that  their  prices  would  ■ 

be  set  by  the  respective  governments.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  suspend  the  ExGCUtiv©  Chonnoe 
usual  30-day  notice  cf  price  changes.  Editor  &  Publishes  also  learned  that  ^  ^  _  vWiyeg 

one  mill  notified  customers  on  Dec.  1  that  its  prices  “shall  be  the  ceiling  prices  wll  OQU  J0S@  Dfriljgg 
as  at  present  fixed  by  the  OPA.  but  these  prices  will  be  raised  or  lowered  to  Elystus  L.  Hayes  presid 
comply  with  and  will  be  whatever  price  or  prices  are  fixed  by  the  OPA  for  publisher  of  the  San  Jose 
the  first  quarter  of  1943  or  any  part  thereof.”  cwrw  Herald,  renorts 


Elystus  L.  Hayes,  president  and ». 
publisher  of  the  San  Jose  (CaL) 
cury  Herald,  reports  that  his  Lr'j 
recent  purchase  of  the  San 
ning  News  has  resulted  in  “little  j#. 
turbance”  in  the  editorial  staffs  of  the 


CHICAGO  TIMES  SHIFTS  6  NEWS  EXECUTIVES  nT^  NZs  C  r^uT^d^"^^^^^ 

CHICAGO,  Dec.  2 — In  a  series  of  changes  in  news  executives  at  the  Chicago  turbance”  in  the  editorial  staffs 
Times,  it  was  announced  today  that  Rowland  Wood,  formerly  foreign  papers.  In  the  other  departaetti 
editor,  has  been  appointed  assistant  managing  editor,  with  Bruce  Grant,  city  with  the  exception  of  advertisM 
editor  since  1939,  enroute  to  England  to  open  and  direct  a  London  bureau  Mercury  Herald  department  hea^ 
for  the  Times,  according  to  Russ  Stewart,  managing  editor.  Irving  Pflaum,  being  retained, 
former  Times  foreign  editor  and  previously  United  Press  foreign  correspon-  Heading  the  new  personnel  li«uD 


dent,  is  returning  from  the  Office  of  War  Information  to  resume  his  duties  as  is  Kenneth  S.  Conn,  as  editor  ( 


Times  foreign  editor.  Pflaum  has  been  chief  of  the  Overseas  Service  Division  papers.  Other  editorial  heads;  W,  t 
of  OWI  since  October,  1941.  Karin  Walsh,  formerly  Sunday  editor  of  the  Albee,  managing  editor,  Mermy 
Times,  has  been  named  city  editor  to  succeed  Grant.  Ray  Hunt,  picture  editor  Herald;  Jack  Wright,  managing  edi- 
since  1935,  becomes  Sunday  editor  and  Maurice  Eddy,  formerly  telegraph  i®*"’  News;  Robert  Ryan,  city  (dito. 
editor,  takes  over  the  duties  as  picture  editor.  Mercury  Herald,  and  Richard  Bar- 

rett,  city  editor,  News. 

A.  R.  Bower,  a  recent  addition  tothe 

said  Hitler  would  seek  to  call  off  civil-  be  won  “only  by  dozens  of  Tunisias  be«n  naaed 

ian  bombings,  which  he  started.  and  scores  of  Guadalcanals,”  said  this  °iJ'®ctor  of  the  advertising  depart- 


said  Hitler  would  seek  to  call  off  civil 
ian  bombings,  which  he  started. 


Tolischus  described  Japan  as  “not  will  mean  the  deatl^  of  “tens  and  Mr.  Bower  was  fomerlyiith 


our  strongest  but  our  toughest  enemy.”  tens  and  tens  of  thousands  of  Amer-  Lor^  Beach  (C^-)  lek- 

Japan  will  never  collapse  from  the  icans.”  The  Germans,  he  added,  have  Oram.  “nor  to  that  he  had  been  lith 
inside,  he  said,  but  would  “have  to  lost  their  visions  of  victory,  but  he  Indianapolis  News  and  the  Id- 
be  defeated  island  by  island  till  we  warned  that  this  is  a  long  way  from  ivaukee  Sentinel.  Robert  Aitken,  for¬ 
get  to  their  homeland  and  then  they’ll  having  visions  of  defeat.  merly  advertising  manager  of  the  Mer- 


have  to  be  crushed  army  by  army  and 
man  by  man.”  He  said  the  Japanese 
were  “not  a  people  but  a  tribe — a  sav¬ 
age  tribe  with  a  varnish  of  civiliza- 


LARGE  EDITION 


efeat.  merly  advertising  manager  of  the  Mer- 

,  cury  Herald,  is  now  national  advettis- 

Qig  ing  manager.  Joseph  Evans,  fonacly 

head  of  the  News’  advertising  depart- 
Y.,  Dec.  2 — ^The  ment,  is  local  manager,  Harry 


age  tribe  with  a  varnish  of  civiliza-  Rochesteb,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  2 — ^The  ment,  is  local  manager,  Harry 
tion.”  Their  morale  and  geographic  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  Sunday  pub-  son  is  News  classified  manager, 
position  will  keep  them  fighting  to  the  1  _  ~  ~  ~ 


last  man,  he  declared. 

DeLuce  differed  with  Tolischus,  say¬ 
ing  Chinese  Army  friends  had  told 
him  the  Japs  can  be  licked — “and  not 
the  hard  way.” 

Brown,  asserting  that  this  war  will 


Come  Out  Fighting! 


The  old  rule  that  “the  hest  defenteit 


There  are  taiav  fflwe  than 

30.000 

new  woRKees  i 


3rd  i 

GREATEST 

NEWSPAPER 

MARKET 

IN 
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And  these  amazing  figures  cover  only  the  metropolitan 
area  of  tl^c  Harrisburg  market.  Moreover,  these  new 
workers  are  not  confined  to  one  kind  of  work — they  are 
employed  by  steel  mills,  railroads,  state  and  federal  gov¬ 
ernments.  Payrolls  reach  new  highs  and  so  do  individual 
family  incomes.  This  means  plus-spending-power  for 
the  things  you  have  to  sell. 


Thousands  of  new 
families!  Millions 
of  extra  money!  A 
plus  market 
COVERED  BY 


)^alnat  ami  a[i|T  lEuTnittg  Nma 


a  good  offense,*’  fits  today’s  seiliii 
joh  like  a  glove.  And  there’s  now 
to  hit  that  big,  busy,  convenienllt  lo 
eated  Michigan  Market  like  yon  on 
with  the  eight  Booth  Michigan  New- 
papers.  As  hard  as  you  want  to-« 
often  as  you  want  to— whenever  w 
want  to.  The  Michigan  Market  is  ik 
largest  Wartime  Market  in  the  conslry 
— and  the  eight  Booth  Michigan 
papers  really  hit  it — with  over  a  llw'l 
of  a  million  cireulation  daily.  Well 
be  glad  to  mail  you  further  inforns" 
tion  promptly  on  request. 


Largtsi  Sft  Paid  Dady  Circulation  in  Pennsylvania,  Outiuie  Philadelphia  and  Pinsburgh,in  Excess  of 
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80.000 
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Grand  Rapids  Press  •  Flint  Journal  •  Kalamazoo  Gozf^ 
Saginaw  News  •  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot  •  Muskegon  Chronk** 
Bay  City  Times  •  Ann  Arbor  News 
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|— "VOICE  OF  BUSINESS' 

MIRACLES  OF  OUR  PRODUCTION 
I  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  OUR  PROBLEMS 

I  THE  PROCESSES  OF  OUR  RECONSTRUCTION 


^HE  New  York  Sun  is  using  all  its  news-gather¬ 
ing  resources  to  make  the  "Voice  of  Business” 
on  January  11th  a  comprehensive,  authoritative,  up- 
to-the-minute  report.  The  issue  will  have  the  com¬ 
pleteness  and  editorial  excellence  of  The  Sun’s  six 
previous  annual  reports,  and  in  addition,  will  be 
marked  by  an  incisive  and  dramatic  wartime  vitality. 

Leading  authorities  and  economic  experts  will 
discuss  the  current  problems  confronting  execu¬ 
tives,  in  big  business,  in  little  business.  They  will 
analyze  and  interpret  the  managerial  and  produc¬ 


MONDAY.  JANUARY  11th 


tive  difficulties  set  up  by  war-born  restrictions  and 
limitations. 

The  responsibility  of  industry  to  intensify  its 
efforts  in  an  all-out  program  to  save  lives  by  short¬ 
ening  the  war — its  present  strides  in  research — its 
plans  for  winning  the  future  peace — will  be  cov¬ 
ered  extensively. 

The  "Voice  of  Business”  is  required  reading  for 
executives.  It  will  be  absorbing  reading  for  the 
public  whose  present  and  future  well-being  is 
entwined  with  the  accomplishments  of  industry. 


NEW  YORK 

TO  ADVERTISERS — Call  The  Sun  advertising  depart-  TO  THE  PUBLIC — Tell  your  regular  newsdealer  now 

ment  for  space  reservations,  rates,  and  other  information.  to  set  aside  a  copy  of  this  valuable  issue  for  you. 
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_ AP  MEMBERS  FORM  GROUP  TO  FIGHT  THREAT  TO  SMALL  PAPERS 

continued  from  page  5  conferences  or  to  observe  the  delibera-  the  East  St.  Louis  (Ill.)  Journal,  paper  career  in  the  Review  advert 
small  member  newspapers  in  their  tions  of  Congress,  nor  for  that  matter  which  has  a  circulation  of  15,000.  The  ing  department  in  1905,  contract^ 
communities  of  publication,  the  small  to  describe  the  fascinating  details  of  latter  paper  is  not  an  AP  member  but  1912  to  purchase  controllinir  mtr,^ 


newspapers  would  be  faced  with  two  ®  World  Series  baseball  game. 


alternatives:  “Tragic”  Loss  Som  Press.  a  minority  interest  dating  from^ 

“They  might  be  forced  out  of  busi-  “The  unique  and  priceless  qualities  Decatur  Herald  and  De-  sale  of  John  Lindsay’s  paper, 

ness  because  of  a  drying  up  of  their  inherent  in  the  character  of  the  AP  Review  AP  memberships  ante-  Lindsay  Editor  Sinet  !f3i 

basic  news  service  that  would  result  organization  are  threatened  with  incorporation  of  Ae  AP  un-  Herald  and  Review  werp  ^ 

from  ^g  away  the  present  incen-  destruction  if  the  theory  of  the  Anti-  der  the  mei^rslup  aws  of  New  York  soUdated  Sept.  1,  1931  when  LT’ 
tive  of  amperative  member  papers  to  Trust  Division  of  the  Department  of  State  m  1^.  Publication  of  news-  j^g  revenues  made  their  seoara^’ 
furnish  their  news  to  their  associa-  Justice  should  be  sustained  in  the  **  present  publishers  sole  tinuation  precarious.  At  that 

tion.  Or,  Ae  price  of  their  news  serv-  course  of  its  attempt  to  get  a  forced  business  mterest.  The  corporation  Edward  Lindsay  was  made  editor; 

ice  might  became  so  high  that  strong  aP  membership  for  the  Chicago  Sun.  consists  entirely  of  men  and  women  director  of  the  Herald  and 

and  mdependent  smaller  newspapers  The  loss  to  the  smaller  newspapers  actively  engaged  m  publishmg  the  die  death  of  W.  F 

would  be  forced  to  shrink  into  purely  over  the  country-and  consequently  Herald  ^d  the  ^view,  mcorporated  1933^  Lindsay  was  named  3  5 

local  news  sheets  that  would  supple-  ^  newspaper  readers  as  a  whole —  Decat^  Newspapers,  both  newspapers, 

ment  the  large  regional  newspapers  would  be  tragic  prmcipal  stockholders,  mem- 

financially  able  to  send  their  staffs  “if  tho  cnit  •^70^0  bers  of  the  Schaub  and  Lindsay  fami-  ^  after  consolidation,  the 


has  a  competing  news  service.  United  in  the  Herald  in  which  the  family  S 
Press.  a  minority  interest  dating  from^ 

Both  the  Decatur  Herald  and  De-  sale  of  John  Lindsay’s  paper, 
catur  Review  AP  memberships  ante-  Lindsay  Editor  Sinet  1f3l 


ment  the  large  regional  newspapers  would  be  tragic, 
financially  able  to  send  their  staffs  “if  the  Goverr 


The  principal  stockholders,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Schaub  and  Lindsay  fami- 


nnanciaiiy  able  to  send  meir  stalls  ..jf  the  Government  suit  were  sue-  “  me  Dcnauo  ana  i^osay  lami-  ”  ® 

to  distant  parts  of  Ae  world  m  search  cessful,  the  AP  could  not  escape  the  identified  wiA  pub-  (nn  to 

of  ^elusive  mate^  profit  motive  and  ultimate  Govern-  Decatur  newspapers  for  two  ^^haser  Lid  ^ger 

The  Associated  Press  has  been  mental  regulation  If  the  AP  were  a  three  generations.  purenaser  saia,  larger  oppor^tit 

charged  by  the  Government  with  be-  commercill  news  ’agency  its  value  as  H.  C.  Schaub,  president  of  the  com-  ®  executives  of  the  Decatur 

ing  a  monopoly,  ^d  each  of  the  mem-  a  ‘yardstick’  would  be  lost.  If  it  came  P®"y-  “  jo^eyman  printer  be-  P  ^  journal  has  doubl^H  , 

ber  newspapers  has  been  joined  in  the  under  Governmental  regulation  as  a  ^95®  *9  ^  be  ^on  m  th^lLtlen  ve^ 

suit.  If  It  were  a  monopoly  it  would  oublic  utilitv  as  demoded  bv  the  “ty  editor  of  the  Review,  which  had  “O'*  ^  the  last  ten  years.  In  193t 


suit.  If  it  were  a  monopoly  it  would  public  utility,  as  demanded  by  the  “^y  ®“tor  “e  Review,  which  had 
mean  that  it  would  not  be  possible  Chicago  Sun,  a  free  press  would  have  *^®®”  purchased  by  two  partners  with 
for  any  newspaper  except  a  member  vanished  in  America.  whom  Schaub  was  associated  in  Rood- 

of  the  Associated  Press  to  exist  in  any  “Because  we  believe  the  preserva-  ^°use.  Ill.  Schaub’s  elder  son,  Fred- 
American  commimity.  Moreover,  it  (ion  of  the  Associated  Press  is  the  crick  W.,  a  major  in  Ae  Air  Corps 


b4„p«^b,^»o  ,.;ry,ers  wla. 

irnnichait  in  Amor-ino  whom  Schaub  was  associatcd  m  Rood-  (R*-)  ^uncr,  a  member  ol 


house.  Ill.  Schaub’s  elder  son,  Fred-  ^®  smee  1936. 

erick  W.,  a  major  in  the  Air  Corps  “The  publications  of  the  Decatur 

stationed  in  England,  is  business  man-  Newspapers  Corporation,”  Edward 


would  be  impossible  for  any  new  pub-  vital  issue  in  the  Government’s  mon-  ^totioned  in  England,  is  business  man-  Newspapers  (^orporation,  ’  Edward 

lisher  to  launch  a  newspaper  in  a  field  opoly  suit,  and  because  we  believe  ^®  ^  second  son.  Lindsay  said,  “have  been  politically 

where  an  Associated  Press  member  that  the  Government’s  emnhasLs  of  Robert  C.,  is  managmg  editor  of  the  mdependent  m  recent  years.  Tte 

nev^aper  is  now  being  published.  the  controversy  between  two  wealthy  ,  ,  ,,  ,  *u  „  DemocraUc  thai 

“Actually  two  other  news  services  Chicagoans  may  obscure  this  fact  we  Lindsay,  father  of  the  Herald  Republican  candidates  for  nabona; 

carrying  world  and  national  news  are  have  formed  ourselves  into  a  Mem-  Review’s  General  Manager,  F.  M.  office,  but  more  Republican  tlw. 

available.  Many  newspapers  are  now  hers’  Committee  of  the  Associated  Lindsay,  and  grandfather  of  Edward  Democratic  candidates  for  local  and 

and  for  many  years  have  operated  sue-  Press  and  have  employed  Robert  T  Lindsay,  was  editor  and  publisher  of  county  offices,  because  we’re  not  inter- 

cessfully  by  the  use  of  one  or  both  of  Neill  of  San  Angelo  Texas  as  our  ‘be  Weekly  Review  in  1873-74.  After  ested  in  the  foreign  policies  of  county 

these  services  and  without  being  mem-  attorney  to  emphSe  the  4r?at  to  bis  interest,  he  founded  a  six-  officials. 

bers  of  the  Associated  Press.  snmll  newspapeL  of  thiTsuit  and  to  n^ewspaper.  The  paper  was  ‘‘The  ^pers  have  suppo^  th 

“Uaiqa.  QaalitUs  ia  AP»  collaborate  with  counsel  for  AP  in  the  ^  u-  hbera^tion  program  of  the  New 

F.  M.  Lmdsay,  who  began  his  news-  Deal  m  general. 


bers  of  the  Associated  Press.  small  newspapers  of  this  suit  and  to 

"URiqa*  Qoalifi**  in  AP”  collaborate  with  counsel  for  AP  in  the 

“There  are  imique  and  priceless  defense, 
qualities  in  the  cooperative  diaracter  “We  invite  all  members  of  the  Asso- 
of  the  Associated  Press  that  not  only  ciated  Press  who  feel  as  we  do  to 
operate  to  keep  the  cost  of  adequate  ioin  the  Members’  Committee.” 
basic  news  coverage  within  the  reach  The  head  of  the  Members’  Commit- 
of  the  small  newspaper,  but  that  are  tee  comes  from  a  pioneer  newspaper 


reflected  in  the  neiws  report  itself. 


family.  His  grandfather,  John  Lind- 


“The  very  nature  of  the  Associated  say,  founded  the  Decatur  Labor  Bul- 
Press  organization  guarantees  objec-  letin,  first  six-day  labor  newspaper  in 
tive  reporting,  an  unbiased  and  un-  the  U.  S.,  on  July  4,  1885.  The  papers 
colored  report  of  each  of  the  events  he  edits  are  the  survivors  of  a  half 


about  which  it  tells. 


dozen  weeklies  and  dailies  founded  in 


‘"Hie  member  newspapers,  cooper-  Decatur  between  the  Civil  War  and 
ating  together  through  the  Associated  1880. 


Press,  represents  all  shades  of  polit¬ 
ical,  economic  and  religious  opinion. 

“A  daily  check  of  AP  news,  item  by 
item,  by  member  newspapers  of  dif¬ 
fering  opinions  has  set  a  standard  of 


Lindsay  With  Papers  Since  1924 

Mr.  Lindsay  has  been  identified 
with  the  editorial  and  business  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Decatur  dailies  since 
1924.  Decatur,  180  miles  southwest  of 


Mi  .1  - 


objective  reporting  that  has  won  the  Chicago,  is  a  city  of  60,000.  The  Her- 
respect  of  millions  of  American  news-  aid,  morning,  has  a  circulation  of 
paper  readers.  In  addition,  the  AP’s  24,000  and  the  Review,  evening,  has 
objectivity  has  made  it  necessary  for  28,000  circulation.  The  Sunday  edi- 
news  agencies  engaged  in  the  distri-  tjon  of  the  papers  has  45,000. 
bution  of  news  as  a  commercial  busi-  Decatur  Newspapers,  the  firm  which 
ness  to  meet  AP  standards  of  report-  publishes  the  Herald  and  Review,  also 
ing  in  competing  for  the  favor  of  owns 


newspaper  publishers. 

“llie  commercial  news  agencies  have 
the  same  opportunity  to  cover  news  at 
the  source  that  is  available  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press.  On  President  Roose¬ 
velt’s  recent  trip  to  visit  the  armament 
plants  over  the  country,  representa¬ 
tives  of  three  news  agencies  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  accompany  the  president. 
The  material  available  to  these  report¬ 
ers  was  identical.  The  reports  sent 
out  over  the  news  wires  differed  from 
each  other  in  phraseology  and  flavor 
because  they  were  written  by  different 
observers  of  the  same  thing.  But  each 
had  to  be  objectively  written  in  order 
to  satisfy  those  who  have  strong  feel¬ 
ing  about  everything  the  President 
does,  either  pro  or  con. 

“A  news  agency  report  of  world  and 
national  news  is  vital  to  small  news¬ 
papers  because  they  cannot  afford  to 
send  their  own  reporters  to  distant 
points  where  the  most  interesting  or 
most  important  news  events  might 
take  place.  Small  newspapers  do  not 
and  cannot  send  their  staffs  to  Wash¬ 
ington  to  sit  in  an  Presidential  press 


owns  the  Urbana  (Ill.)  Evening 
Courier,  with  9,000  circulation,  and 
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K  of 

to  a  S>  o"P  \ 
fdHion  tirnt- 


MAtCOLM  W.  BINGAY 
editorial  Dkoctor 
Dotroil  Frao  Press 


Ncilhcr  s(K>thsa>  t‘r  nor  crystal  ball  is  needed  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  particular  ad\antage  of  -adequate  advertising  in 
the  hu^e,  hustling  Los  Anjieles  market  where  industrial 
expansion  is  primarily  in  aircraft  and  carRo  ships  —  both 
as  essential  in  peace  as  in  war.  To  reach  this  inainmoth 
market  effectively,  The  livening  Herald-l'Apress  provides 
the  largest  daily  newspaper  reader  audience  in  the  West. 
For  eomplete  and  authentic  data  on  this  major  market, 
call  in  a  Paul  Block  man. 


I.OS  .VNGKI.KS  EVENING 


Larges/  Circulation  of  Any  Daily  Newspaper  in  the  If'esl 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  PAUL  BLOCK  AND  ASSOCIMU 
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continued  from  page  10 
cago  agency,  is  using  a  list  of  southern 
newspapers  on  Calumet  Plastic  Com¬ 
pany,  Hammond,  Ind. 

Additional  newspapers  are  being 
used  by  Lynn  Food  Products  Com¬ 
pany,  through  Bozell  &  Jacobs,  Inc., 
Chicago,  on  Mary  Lyim  Dehydrated 
Soup  Mix. 

Industrial  Tape  Corporation,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J,,  makers  of  Texcel 
Cellophane  Tape  and  other  tapes  for 
industrial  use,  have  appointed  M.  H. 
Hackett,  Inc.,  to  handle  their  adver¬ 
tising,  effective  immediately. 

Cleveland  Automatic  Machine 
Company,  Cleveland,  has  appointed 
Belden  and  Maitland  Inc.,  of  ^at  city, 
to  direct  its  advertising.  Jay  Morton, 
vice-president  of  B^den  and  Mait¬ 
land,  will  be  account  executive. 

Baldwin-Hill  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J., 
manufacturers  of  heat  insulations, 
have  appointed  Gray  &  Rogers,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  to  direct  their  account. 

Laros  Textiles  Co.,  lingerie  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  have 
appointed  Lewis  &  Gilman  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  direct  their  advertising. 

The  Minneapolis  Division  of  the 
Northwestern  Bell  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany  has  appointed  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.  as  its  adver¬ 
tising  agency. 

GUILD  GAVE  $5,000 

The  American  Newspaper  Guild 
loaned  $5,000  from  its  defense  fund  to 
the  Aliqulppa  (Pa.)  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  to  aid  in  reestablishing  the  news¬ 
paper  after  a  long  guild  strike,  the 
Guild  Reporter,  told  its  readers  Dec. 
L  The  paper  is  the  News-Gazette. 


Sponsored  Ads  Aided 
Navy  Recruiting 

A  series  of  sponsored  ads  gotten 
out  by  the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
on  its  own  initiative  have  helped  to 
boost  Navy  recruiting  in  that  area 
from  twenty-third  to  third  place 
among  the  country’s  metropolitan 
centers. 

Prior  to  the  appearance  of  these  ad¬ 
vertisements,  said  a  spokesman  for 
the  paper,  the  Navy  reported  that  re¬ 
cruiting  in  the  area  averaged  about 
3,000  a  month.  At  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember — after  the  first  of  these  ads 
appeared — the  figure  jumped  to  5,100, 
according  to  Navy  report.  And  by 
the  end  of  October  the  total  was 
6,300. 

To  date  11  of  of  these  ads  have  run, 
the  Elxaminer  reported.  They  con¬ 
sist  of  full-page  spreads — and  some¬ 
times  more  than  a  page — appropriately 
illustrated  with  scenes  at  sea  and  of 
sailors  at  work  at  some  intriguing 
task. 

Typical  catch  lines  are:  “Red-Blooded 
Men — 17  to  50;  Your  Navy  Needs  You 
Now;”  “Fly  for  the  Navy;”  and  various 
other  headings  calculate  to  appeal 
to  one’s  adventuresome  spirit  and 
patriotism.  Accompanying  these 
spreads  are  stories  on  an  opposite 
page  relating  various  phases  of  Navy 
life. 

Funds  for  insertion  of  these  adver¬ 
tisements  are  obtained  by  the  Exam¬ 
iner  through  solicitation  of  business 
firms  and  patriotic  organizations  who 
are  asked  to  contribute  what  they  can 
— from  $15  and  up.  The  names  of 
these  sponsors  are  then  printed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page. 


Out  of  the  shock  of  Pearl  Harbor  came 
UNITY.  Out  of  UNITY  came  ACTION. 
Out  of  ACTION  will  come  the  certainty  of 
VICTORY. 


An  outstanding  participant  in  the  American  pro¬ 
duction  miracle,  achieved  in  twelve  short  months 
since  the  treacherous  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  is 

MOLINE -ROCK  ISLAND 

(ILLINOIS) 

an  all-out  production  center  of 

1  03,526 

(U.  S.  CENSUS) 

WHERE 


— tk*  population  has  increased  8%  since 
the  19^  Census. 


70%  of  the  employment  for  38,- 
000  Tri-City  workers  originates. 


employment  has  increased  over  70% 
during  past  year. 

— the  new  war  plant  construction  has 
been  negligible  and  plenty  of  peace 
time  employment  awaits  inevitable 

VICTORY. 


— the  Rock  Island  Government  Arsenal 

A  MARKET  THAT  WILL  IE  GOOD  AFTER  THE  WAR 


NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


ROCK  ISLAND 
ARGUS 


THE  ALLEN-KLAPP  CO. 


EDITOR  & 


The  idea  of  running  these  ads,  an 
Examiner  spokesman  explained,  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  plea  of  Navy  officials 
for  help  in  promoting  recruiting.  ’This 
plea  was  voiced  following  exhaustion 
of  the  Navy’s  small  appropriation  for 
this  work. 

The  copy  for  these  ads  is  prepared 
by  the  Examiner  staff,  wdth  the  help 
of  Navy  authorities  who  approve  the 
text  before  it  appears  in  print 

■ 

Meat  Institute  Ads 
On  Wartime  Basis 

American  Meat  Institute  advertising, 
which  broke  this  week  in  newspa¬ 
pers  from  coast  to  coast,  has  been  con¬ 
verted  to  a  wartime  basis  with  copy 
geared  to  meet  with  the  government’s 
“Share  the  Meat”  program. 

Indicative  of  the  new  general  trend 
in  food  advertising.  Institute  copy  ex¬ 
plains  why  the  “Share  the  Meat”  pro¬ 
gram  is  necessary,  what  it  is,  and  how 
it  works. 

The  advertising  also  continues  the 
story  of  meat’s  nutritional  values 
and  acquaints  the  consumer  with 
the  less-known  kinds  and  cuts  of 
meat. 

An  illustration  depicts  a  typical 
week’s  supply  for  a  family  of  four, 
based  on  the  2V&-pound  allowance  for 
adults  and  adolescents  of  restricted 


P  u  B  L  I  s  HER 


meats.  An  accompanying  box  list,  tk. 
non-restricted  meats  that  may 
to  supplement  the  10-pound 
ance.  The  advertising  ij 
through  Leo  Burnett  Company^ 
Chicago  agency.  ’ 

OPA  Warns  on  Tire 
Inspection  Ads 

Any  advertising  which  infen 
inspection  of  tires  at  a  particuW 
tion  will  make  it  possible  to  get 
tires  without  the  usual  consideratioiii 
of  eligibility,  is  not  in  the  public  a- 
terest  and  should  not  be  nuhiuyj 
E.  S.  Ferguson,  New  York  regkmd 
rationing  executive,  declared  Tues. 
day. 

His  statement  was  prompted  W 
publication  by  a  large  chin  orpZ 
ization  in  an  up-state  city  of  am 
which  suggested  that  customers  utiliie 
its  tire  inspection  station  and  thita 
tires  were  worn  down,  custooei 
should  go  to  ration  board  and  get «. 
thorization  to  buy  tires  at  that 

Actually,  of  course,  Mr.  Fergaa 
said,  no  tire  inspection  can  infliu.|ft 
a  board  decision  to  grant  a  new  lite 
except,  in  so  far,  as  its  inspectkaii 
evidence  of  imsuitability  of  a  tin  aid 
may  be  taken  into  consideration.  Bt 
added  that  applicants  may  go  to  ny 
one  of  many  tire  inspection  statioii. 


eEnwe 

RID 

OF  THE 

latest 

WRINKLES 


Day  after  a  Dorothy  Randall 
story  mentioned  a  preparation 
that  helps  Iron  the  wrinkles  out 
of  crepey  necks,  143  women 
called  and  41  wrote  to  ask  what 
store  sold  this  cosmetic.  But 
such  a  response  shouldn't  surprise 
you  a  bit.  Because,  as  everybody 
knows. 


•inSBUBSH  WOMEN  BEAD 


THE 


Pittsburgh 


SunTelegraph 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  RY  THE  RODNEY  E.  ROONE  ORGANIZATION 


PUT  A  WAR  SAVINGS  STAMP  ON  EVERY 
CHRISTMAS  CARD  YOU  SEND 


is  Cbristmas,  Americans  will  send  their  families  and  friends 
More  than  one  billion  Christmas  cards. 

jA.  ten-cent  War  Savings  Stamp  on  each  of  these  cards 
Will  fill  20  million  War  Stamp  Books,  and  start  a  million  morel 
Enough  to  put  more  than  lOO  million  dollars  in  thelj.  S.Treasuryl 
Enough  to  buy  500  long-range  bombers  1 
Enough  to  buy  2,500  fast  fighter  planes! 

Enough  to  buy  1,000  sixty-ton  tanks! 

Enough  to  buy  3  heavy  cruisers! 

In  this  year  of  war,  there  is  only  one  thought  in  our  minds. 

Only  one  hope  in  our  hearts . . . 

To  win  the  Victory  that  will  bring  our  hoys  home  to  us. 

And  make  possible,  once  again, 

“Peace  on  Earth,  Good  Will  to  Men.” 


So,  in  this  year  of  war 

Let’s  add  a  Victory  note 

To  our  customary  Christmas  greetings  . . . 

Let’s  put  a  War  Savings  Stamp  on  every  card  we  send  1 
On  every  Christmas  card  to  our  families  and  friends; 

On  every  Christmas  message  we’ve  planned  to  send  to  customers 
On  every  Christmas  card  and  letter  we  address 
To  every  Soldier,  Sailor,  and  Marine  I 

Yc  ,  this  year,  let’s  all  join  in 

And  make  a  Christmas  CarJ  CrusaJe  for  Freedom  ! 

For  every  War  Savings  Stamp  we  buy  and  send 

Will  help  bring  Victory  nearer _ will  help  create 

A  vast  reserve  of  buying  power  which. 

Unleashed  by  Peace,  will  bring  prosperity  and  jobs 
For  all  our  hoys  when  they  come  home. 


^  SUGGESTION  FROM  CALVERT 


HOW  YOU  CAN  JOIN  IN. ..AND  HELP  TO  WIN  THIS  CHRISTMAS  CARD  CRUSADE  FOR  FREEDOM! 


Paste  the  Stamp 
directly  on  the 
RreetinK  card.  It 
may  then  be  cut  out 
or  steamed  off 
and  placed  in  a 
War  Stamp  Book. 


Stationery  and  drug 
stores  can  help  by 
having  Stamps  for 
sale  at  card  coun¬ 
ters  and  displaying 
reprints  of  this 
message. 


Business  organiza¬ 
tions  can  help  by 
putting  a  War  Stamp 
on  every  greeting 
card  they  send  to 
employees,  customers, 
and  associates. 


Department  stores 
can  aid  by  displaying 
this  message  in  adver¬ 
tisements  over  their 
own  names;  and  by 
selling  War  Stamps 
at  card  counters. 


Factories,  schools, 
theatres,  can  help 
by  displaying  this 
message  (reprints 
without  our  name 
free  on  request)  on 
their  bulletin  boarik. 


or  companies  Jesiring  reprints  of  this  message  suitable  for  their  own  signature  are  infited  to  communicate  with  Calvert  Distillers  Corp.,  ISOO  Chrysler  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Business 


AMrloan  ■lemageawnl  and  ita  wortera  today  are  aaklng 
the  graataal  conoartad  Indualrtal  effort  In  world  blatory. 
Tha  inoonoalvablaa  of  two  yaara  ago  are  being  conquered. 
Bualneaa  la  achieving  Herculean  goala.  It  haa  puahed  pro¬ 
duction  figurea  to  undreamed-of  beigbta.  It  haa  devlaed 
and  proved  hundreda  of  practical  abort  outa  in  induatria* 
production. 

The  amazing  totala  are  atartling.  but  they  are  not 
enough.  The  only  total  that  can  ever  be  enough  ia  the  total 
which  will  win  the  war. 

Joined  with  their  Super  Production  roaponalbllity, 
American  bualneaa  executivea  face  a  great  aoclal  reapcn- 
aibility. 

The  life-bloed  atahe  cf  bualneaa  ia  an  underatandlng 
of  ita  VALUE,  mechaniam  and  achievement  by  and  fcr  the 
workera,  the  votera,  the  aavera  of  Americaj, 

IKDIVIDUAL  initiative,  ingenuity,  reaponaibility  and 
reaouroefulneaa  are  needed  aa  never  before  in  our  hlatory. 

What  ia  vitally  neoeaaary  to  Induatry  ia  that  the 
people  recognize  the  far-reaching  and  exciting  accom- 
pllahmenta  made  pcaaible  by  the  American  oyatem  of  free 
enterpriae. 

To  the  three  normal  elemenla  of  buaineeaj 

1.  Tangible  aaaeta  (Factorlea,  machinery,  etc.) 

2.  Productive  capacity  (Management,  orgiiizatlon,  etc.) 

3.  Intangible  (Oocd  will,  acceptance,  etc.) 

Bualneaa  muat  conaider  a  fcurth  in  terma  of  tomorrow 

—a  fundamental  upon  which  the  other  three  depend. 

4.  The  preaervation  and  atrengthening  of  aound  and 

Itealthy  Eaaentiala  to  the  Function  of  Free  Economy. 

Bualneaa  will  be  Judged  not  merely  by  what  it  pro- 

duoea  in  tble  war  but  by  how  well  the  People  underatand 
ita  Value. 

What  ia  Induatryt  What  doea  Industry  aooompliaht  Hew 
does  it  aocompllab  itt 

Industry  and  the  public  must  be  equally  aatiafled 
that  they  have  an  equal  stake  in  the  answers  to  these 
questions. 

FOR  IT  IS  THE  PEOPLE  WHO  WILL  ULTIMATELY  DETERMIHE 
THE  TYPE  OF  ECOHOMY  THEY  WISH  FOR  AMERICA. 

In  the  Key  Markets  of  Amerloa.  the  numbers  of  the 
.ruhlic  mre  the  largest. 


^oa.  xJ 


What  does  Management 
want  to  say? 


Where  does  it  want 
to  say  it? 


To  whom  should  it 
be  said? 


Examining  today’s  and  tomorrow’s 
problems  business  executives  are  in* 
creasingly  considering: 


These  advantages  and  values  are 
offered  by  the  most  distinctive  market 
personality  and  power  ever  created— 
the  NEWSPAPER. 


1  Meetin);  a  changing  pattern  thru  the  ADVaN* 
-a  TAGE  of  saying  what  they  wish,  as  strongly 
as  they  wish,  in  the  selected  markets  they 
choose. 


Gaining  (he  flexible  budget  and  xalea  control 
of  market  choice,  nianeuxerabOity,  timing  and 
sharp  mass  penetration. 

Meeting  the  challenge  of  consumer  education 
by  weaving  headlines,  illustrations  and 
printed  text  into  creative  units  which  explain 
the  story  clearly,  simply  and  visually. 


Recording  and  reflecting  the  daily  life  and  vital 
interests  of  a  community,  the  'newspaper  has  an 
unmatched  penetration  into  the  minds  and  lives 
of  the  citizens. 


The  NEWSPAPER  is  the  most  compelling  in* 
fluence  in  any  community- it  is  the  fellow  citizen 
of  people  in  their  favorite  community. 


Geared  to  the  whole  fabric  of.  each  market, 
reaching  all  the  people  in  each  market,  it  ranks 
as  the  greatest  PKI.MAKY  advertising  influence  in 
America. 


i 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


*  E  D  I  I  A  L  * 


CENSORING  OPINIONS 

THE  Chicago  Sun  is  usually  a  stanch  supporter 

of  the  Roosevelt  administration  and  when 
policies  draw  its  critical  fire,  one  may  be  assured 
that  those  policies  are  at  the  least  questionable. 
On  Nov.  SO.  the  Sun  commented  sharply  agfunst 
the  recently  evident  disposition  of  Washington 
to  censor  opinions,  especially  foreign  opinion  for 
publication  in  this  country,  and  American  opin¬ 
ion  for  transmission  abroad.  The  Sun  insists,  ^ 
EIditor  &  PuBUSHER  has  from  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  that  genuine  exchanges  of  public  opin¬ 
ion — which  includes  opposing  opinions  within 
every  land — are  essential. 

It  is  time  that  the  various  officials  holding 
jurisdiction  over  censorship  awoke  to  the  fact 
that  the  American  nation  is  an  adult  nation,  not 
a  flock  of  children  who  need  to  learn  the  facts 
of  life  in  terms  of  the  bees  and  the  flowers.  If 
other  people  don’t  like  some  things  that  we  are 
doing,  we  ought  to  know  it.  And  if  we  don’t 
like  some  phases  of  our  Allies’  actions,  they  ought 
to  know  it.  Certainly,  we  can  never  approach  a 
true  feeling  of  comradeship  with  our  Allies  nor 
they  with  us  on  a  diet  of  parable,  fable,  half- 
truth,  and  no  information  at  all. 

The  Sun  cites  one  instance  of  suppression 
which  all  newspapermen  must  regard  as  unnec¬ 
essary  and  unintelligent.  On  Nov.  24,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor  carried  an  article  by  Roscoe 
Drummond,  its  Washington  correspondent,  who 
is  regarded  as  extremely  well  informed  on  foreign 
affairs.  Mr.  Drummond  related  that  “unmis¬ 
takable  evidence  of  a  Hitler  peace  blitz  was 
reaching  Washington  from  confidential  diplomatic 
sources  and  that  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  with  Russia’s  backing,  were  preparing 
an  uncompromising  rejection.’’  The  censor  re¬ 
fused  to  allow  a  synopsis  of  that  story  to  be 
cabled  to  the  London  Herald. 

The  Monitor  is  noted  for  its  conservative,  never 
sensational,  treatment  of  all  news,  and  it  is  re¬ 
garded  as  especially  reliable  on  foreign  relations. 
Its  editors  must  have  been  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  Drummond’s  dispatch,  the  news  value 
of  which  throughout  the  Allied  world  is  un¬ 
questionable. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  difficult  to 
follow  the  reasoning  of  the  censor  who  refused 
to  pass  the  story.  It  is  the  first  notable  result  of 
the  Office  of  Censorship  rule  agmnst  “premature 
disclosure  of  diplomatic  negotiations  or  conversa¬ 
tions” — ^a  rule  which  Editor  &  Publisher  called 
dangerous  when  it  was  announced.  This  nation 
is  (or  was)  like  Great  Britain,  governed  in  es¬ 
sence  by  public  opinion,  and  public  opinion  sim¬ 
ply  cannot  function  if  dams  are  laid  across  its 
channels  and  padlocks  on  its  doors. 

We  repeat,  for  the  nth  time,  that  censorship, 
necessary  as  it  is  in  wartime,  ought  to  be  con¬ 
fined  to  military  information  that  might  benefit 
the  enemy.  In  any  such  case,  the  safety  of  our 
fighting  forces  and  of  the  facilities  which  supply 
them,  must  have  primary  consideration.  The 
movements  of  the  President  and  of  important 
officials  likewise  should  be  protected  from  any 
possible  harm  by  a  reasonable  degree  of  censor¬ 
ship.  But  purely  political  matters  ought  not  to 
be  cloaked  or  clamped  under  a  tight  lid.  If 
Hitler  wants  peace,  that  fact  is  of  unsurpassable 
news  interest  to  all  the  peoples  fighting  the  Axis. 
If  he  is  not  to  get  peace  at  this  time  and  on  his 
terms,  that  fact  is  also  of  news  interest.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  neither  fact  can  possibly  endanger  the 
morale  of  the  Allied  Nations,  nor  help  that  of  the 
enemy.  In  fact,  we  believe  that  such  knowledge 


Even  the  world  itself  could  not  contain  the  hooks 
that  should  be  written. — St.  John  XXI,  25. 


would  work  in  the  opposite  direction  in  both 
respects. 

In  any  case,  political  considerations  should  not 
govern  censorship.  Let  us  have  all  the  news  that 
will  not  benefit  our  foes,  be  it  pleasant  or  other¬ 
wise.  In  no  other  way  can  our  government  com¬ 
mand  the  confidence  of  its  people  that  the  war 
is  being  fought  for  the  preservation  of  our  way 
of  life  and  not  for  some  hidden  goal. 

ADVERTISING  U.  S.  BONDS 

FROM  THE  cautious  pronouncements  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  appearance  of  advertising  for  War 
Bonds  in  112  cities,  underwritten  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banks,  we  don’t  know  whether  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  at  last  going  to  wet  a  timid  toe  in  a 
paid  advertising  experiment.-  Sincerely,  we  hope 
that  this  is  the  experiment  that  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  has  been  advocating  since  Pearl  Harbor, 
and  we  are  certain  that  its  results  will  justify  the 
extension  and  expansion  of  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers  for  all  appropriate  government  needs. 

Canada  has  just  finished  its  third  Victory  Loan 
campaign,  using  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
across  the  Dominion,  with  results  that  surpassed 
those  of  the  first  two  war  loan  drives.  Our 
Canadian  friends  approached  the  use  of  news¬ 
papers  without  any  of  the  qualms  that  have 
hampered  the  United  States  war  loan  efforts. 
They  remembered  that  during  the  last  war,  when 
advertising  was  a  relative  infant,  it  had  been  used 
with  outstanding  success  for  several  Dominion 
objectives.  This  time,  the  newspapers  and  the 
Canadian  advertising  agencies  prepared  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  outbreak  of  war  to  place  their 
services  at  the  disposal  of  the  government. 

After  three  years’  experience,  the  testimony 
of  Canadian  publishers  is  unanimous  that  the 
placing  of  government  advertising  in  newspapers 
has  not  been  accompanied  by  political  pressures 
of  any  kind.  There  has  been  no  attempt  to 
control  newspaper  opinion,  to  curb  criticism  of 
the  government,  which  has  been  about  the  same 
as  in  peaceful  days.  On  neither  hand  is  there  any 
thought  that  government  advertising  in  news- 
paiiers  constitutes  a  political  subsidy — a  fear 
which  has  been  expressed,  mistakenly  we  believe, 
by  many  thoughtful  American  editors. 

The  Advertising  Council  has  had  to  proceed 
carefully  in  the  face  of  these  fears  of  newspaper¬ 
men,  and  of  opposition  in  Congress  and  some 
Federal  departments  to  use  of  paid  space  by  the 
government.  Its  work  has  been  carefully  done, 
and  it  has  given  Washington  a  program  which 
ought  to  be  put  into  operation  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible.  The  government  has  all  to  gain, 
nothing  to  lose,  by  appealing  to  the  people  in  its 
own  words,  through  all  appropriate  media,  paying 
fair  rates  just  as  it  pays  fairly  for  the  metals  and 
the  labor  which  go  into  the  equipment  of  the 
armed  forces.  The  newspapers  and  other  pub¬ 
lications  which  should  be  used  on  this  fair  busi¬ 
ness  basis  should  regard  the  government  as  a 
preferred  advertising  patron,  with  the  orders  and 
copy  coming  through  recognized  channels  of  the 
advertising  trade,  and  with  political  considera¬ 
tions  completely  out  of  the  picture. 


END  THE  SUSPENSE 

THE  New  Year  approaches,  bringing  with  H  tlie 
season  when  North  American  newsprint  nun. 
ufacturers  generally  announce  their  contract 
prices  at  least  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  not 
year,  sometimes  for  longer  periods.  Newspipe 
operators  have  based  their  plans  for  the 
diate  future  to  a  large  extent  upon  this  foR. 
knowledge.  They  haven’t  it  today.  Newsprint 
prices  are  regulated  by  orders  of  the  Office  d 
Price  Administration,  which  now  freeze  the  baa  i 
price  at  $50  per  ton.  j 

How  long  that  ceiling  will  prevail,  no  one  can 
state  positively  today.  Newsprint  manufactuien  ' 
have  campaigned  quietly  for  several  months  b 
the  interest  of  a  higher  ceiling,  and,  if  they  can 
justify  their  case  before  the  OPA,  few  publislxn 
will  complain  over  a  moderate  raise.  The  os- 
certainty  in  which  both  manufacturers  and  pnb- 
fishers  are  now  operating  is  not  healthy  for  dther 
business,  and  the  OPA  would  do  well  for  all 
concerned  if  it  immediately  defined  its  «t«H, 
and  ended  the  present  indefensible  suspense. 

RAISING  CIRCULATION  RATES 

WITH  newspapers  the  country  over  facing  the 
problem  of  increasing  circulation  rates,  b 
order  to  have  enough  revenue  to  do  their  ap¬ 
pointed  tasks,  it  was  interesting  to  watch  an 
intelligent  approach  to  the  sidution  by  a  nevi- 
paper  in  a  New  York  suburb.  The  paper  u  the 
Nassau  Daily  Review-Star,  published  by  James 
E.  Stiles,  president  of  the  New  York  State  Puh- 
lishers  Association. 

Like  most  other  newspapers  published  in  non- 
industrial  areas,  this  paper  has  suffered  a  drop  b 
total  advertising  from  1941  marks.  If  the  tiend 
continued,  the  alternative  actions  were  either  re¬ 
duction  of  operating  costs  or  opening  of  new 
channels  for  revenue.  The  latter  was  chosen,  u 
it  will  be  by  the  vast  majority  of  publishers  who 
pride  themselves  in  their  product.  The  date  set 
for  increasing  the  price  from  three  to  four  cents 
a  copy  and  from  18  to  24  cents  a  week  for  carrier 
delivery  was  Nov.  30,  and  for  five  days  before 
that,  the  paper  carried  a  daily  story  entitled 
“Newspapers  in  Wartime.” 

The  first  review-ed  the  situation  of  the  British 
press,  pointing  to  the  reduction  in  available  news¬ 
print,  the  ensuing  curtailment  of  both  aie  of 
papers  and  of  total  circulation,  and  the  increase 
in  price  to  the  public.  The  second  article  gave 
details  on  how  the  Canadian  dmlies,  facing  no 
shortage  of  newsprint  but  handicapped  by  loss  of 
advertising  and  of  personnel,  had  to  raise  prices 
in  order  to  break  even.  The  third  reviewed  the 
American  press  situation,  which  is  well  known  to 
all  readers  of  this  page.  The  fourth  fisted  a  nunn 
ber  of  newspapers  which  had  increased  their  prices 
in  recent  months,  and  the  fifth  did  a  similar  job 
on  New  York  State  newspapers. 

It  was  a  thorough  job  of  educating  the  pubfc. 
and  along  with  it  the  education  of  the  carrier 
force  was  executed.  The  boys  receive  1  cent  of 
the  additional  6  cents  a  week  on  each  delivery— 
an  adjustment  which  was  accepted  without  demur 
Assuming  that  the  expected  loss  will  not  drop 
the  total  circulation  much  more  than  10  per  cent, 
the  extra  penny  a  day  will  produce  a  new  revenue 
of  about  $75,000  a  year. 

JOY 

For  somehow,  not  only  at  Christmas,  but 
all  the  long  year  through. 

The  joy  that  you  give  to  others  is  the 
joy  that  comes  back  to  you. 

—Whittier. 
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personal 

mention 


Ted  Dealey 


E.  M.  (TED)  DEIALEY,  president  of 
Dallas  (Tex.)  News,  was  recently 
commissioned  a  major  in  the  Army. 
He  had  previ¬ 
ously  served  as 
an  officer  in  the 
Home  Guard  of 
Dallas.  His  pres¬ 
ent  assignment  is 
with  the  Office 
of  Procurement 
with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Dallas. 

C.  E.  Brough¬ 
ton,  editor  of  the 
Shebovgan 

(Wis.)  Daily 
Press,  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  the 
distinguished  service  medal  of  the 
Salvation  Army  at  ceremonies  in  that 
city  Nov.  28,  by  Commissioner  John 
Allan,  territorial  commander,  in  be¬ 
half  of  Gen.  George  Carpenter  of  the 
Salvation  Army  in  London,  Eng.  The 
award  was  given  for  Mr.  Broughton’s 
long  service  on  the  Salvation  Army 
board,  of  which  he  is  a  past  president, 
and  for  “outstanding  interest”  in  the 
organization.  Mr.  Broughton  also  has 
been  presented  with  a  plaque  by  the 
Sheboygan  County  Postmaster’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  honoring  him  with  a  life  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  group.  He  was  called 
the  “b^t  and  most  loyal  friend”  of  the 
Sheboygan  County  chapter  of  the 
postmasters'  association. 

Major  Adolph  Shelby  Ochs,  for¬ 
merly  general  manager  of  the  Chatta¬ 
nooga  (Tenn.)  Times  and  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  SNPA,  is  convalescing  at 
a  hospital  in  Scotland.  Shortly  after 
his  arrival  in  London  to  become  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Yank,  the  newspaper  for 
men  in  the  overseas  armed  forces,  he 
became  ill  and  was  taken  to  a  hospital 
in  Scotland.  A  cablegram  to  his  fam¬ 
ily  in  Chattanooga  states  that  he  is 
showing  rapid  improvement. 

Talbot  Patrick,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  News-Argus, 
now  on  leave,  has  been  named  policy 
assistant  to  George  Lyon,  head  of  the 
Office  of  War  Information  News  Bu¬ 
reau  in  Washington.  He  previously 
had  served  as  head  of  the  rural  press 
section  of  the  OWI,  having  begun  his 
duties  last  April. 

William  F.  Maag,  publisher  of  the 
Youngstown  (O.)  Vindicator,  at  the 
annual  banquet  of  British  Elmpire  War 
Veterans  attended  by  three  British 
consuls,  received  a  citation  for  his 
contribution  to  the  United  Nations 
war  effort 

William  J.  Pape,  publisher  of  the 
Woterbury  (Conn.)  Republican  and 
American,  who  has  been  in  a  hospital 
for  a  fortnight  for  a  minor  operation, 
has  retufned  to  his  home. 

Rupert  W.  Davies,  publisher,  Kings¬ 
ton  (Ont.)  Whig-Standard,  and  Pam- 
^e  du  Tremblay,  publisher,  Montreal 
U  Presse,  have  been  honored  by 
Premier  Mackenzie  King  of  Canada 
in  being  appointed  to  the  Senate. 


In  the  Business  Office 


soon  as  he  gets  out  of  the  hospital. 
He  is  married  and  has  three  children. 

Norman  W.  Morris  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  business  and  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Cambridge  (Md.)  Daily 
Banner  Dec.  1.  For  the  past  eight 
years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
advertising  staffs  of  the  New  Rochelle 
(N.  Y.)  Standard  Star  and  the  Mount 
Vernon  (N.  Y.)  Argus. 

Donald  G.  Hays,  local  display  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star,  has  been  appointed  a 
member  of  local  Selective  Service 
Board  No.  7. 

D.  D.  Durr,  chairman  of  the  Los 
Angeles,  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  has  been  appointed  chairman 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Civilian  Defense 
Salvage  Committee  by  Mayor  Fletcher 
Bowron.  Durr  will  organize  all  local 
salvage  activities  on  a  permanent  war¬ 
time  basis.  Los  Angeles  newspapers 
will  continue  to  sponsor  the  campaign. 

Ruth  French,  daughter  of  the  FVench 
family,  pioneer  publishers  of  the 
Alturas  (Cal.)  Plaindealer,  has  joined 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  Sacramento 
(Cal.)  Morning  Union. 

Gilbert  Fuller,  formerly  of  Maxon, 
Inc.,  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  and  at 
one  time  with  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  Marshall  Field  &  Company, 
has  joined  the  Chicago  Sun  promotion 
department. 

Dan  Kavanaugh,  formerly  with  the 
Lancaster  (Ohio)  Guide,  is  now  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Radford  (Va.) 
Evening  Star. 

In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

ALBERT  F.  DEMERS  ended  55  years 

of  journalistic  service  recently  when 
he  resigned  from  the  active  staff  of  the 
Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record  Newspapers  to 
become  associate  editor  emeritus.  Mr. 
Demers  began  his  career  in  1887  as  a 
reporter  for  the  former  Troy  Press. 
He  was  variously  a  European  corre¬ 
spondent,  a  legislative  correspondent 
for  the  United  Press  and  managing 
editor  of  the  Albany  Press-Knicker- 
bocker-Express.  Rensselaer  Polytech¬ 
nic  Institute,  where  he  was  in  the 
class  of  ’86  honored  him  last  May  by 
establishing  a  scholarship  in  his  name 
and  awarding  him  a  gold  medal  for 
distinguished  service  to  the  school. 

Frederick  Ware  has  been  named 
city  editor  of  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald,  succeeding  B.  F.  Sylvester, 
who  retired  Dec.  1.  Ware  has  been 
sports  editor  of  the  World-Herald  for 
many  years.  Sylvester,  who  has  been 
with  the  newspaper  for  25  years,  was 
forced  to  retire  due  to  a  recurrence  of 
an  eye  ailment.  He  was  employed  in 
Des  Moines,  la.,  before  joining  the 
World-Herald.  Floyd  Ol^,  member 


Lou  Eicbtor 


F.  SWANSON,  secretary  to 
W.  E.  Macfarlane,  Chicago  Tribune 
business  manager,  recently  underwent 
operation  in  Augustana  Hospital, 
Uucago.  It  was  not  learned  imtil 
Jbis  week  that  he  had  submitted  to 
*  operation  only  because  he  wants 
join  the  Navy.  A  navy  surgeon 
ound  tlwt  Swanson  was  suffering 
om  a  minor  hernia.  “Have  it  mended 
come  back,”  said  the  surgeon, 
wanson  did,  and  he  will  reapply  as 


FOLKS  WORTH 
KNOWING _ 

LOU  EICHLER,  veteran  California 
newspaperman  and  columnist,  is 
started  on  his  second  50  years  as  a 
writer.  He  has 
been  with  the 
Marysville  (Cal.) 

Appeal  -  Demo¬ 
crat  since  1921. 

Mr.  Elichler,  now 
67,  was  bom  of 
California  p  i  o  - 
neer  parents 
only  a  few  miles 
from  where  he 
now  works.  He 
got  into  the 
newspaper  field 
as  a  handyman 
for  the  Vacaville 
((Hal.)  Reporter,  in  1891  for  $2.50  per 
week.  He  was  only  16  then  and  finally 
got  up  to  $9  per  week.  From  Vaca¬ 
ville,  Mr,  Eichler  started  on  a  journal¬ 
istic  tour  of  Pacific  coast  papers  which 
included  the  Willows  (Cal.)  Journal 
and  papers  in  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco.  He  became  a  partner  in 
the  old  Cordelia  X-Ray,  founded  the 
the  Davis  Enterprise  in  1898,  was  a 
partner  in  the  Alturas  Plaindealer  in 
1900,  then  successively  was  a  reporter 
and  editor  in  the  California  cities  of 
Arbuckle,  Lincoln,  Nevada  City, 
Truckee,  Marysville,  Suisun,  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Vallejo  and  Los  Angeles. 

He  founded  the  Auburn  Journal  in 
1914,  carrying  on  successful  campaigns 
for  street  paving  and  formation  of  a 
farm  bureau.  Next  he  went  to  the 
Los  Angeles  Herald  but  returned  to 
Marysville  in  1921  as  editor  of  the 
Democrat.  He  remained  on  the  paper 
through  its  later  merger  with  the 
Marysville  Appeal  and  until  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  His  “Rambler”  column  is 
one  of  the  best  known  among  the 
state’s  smaller  dailies,  starting  from 
the  early  days  when  he  toured  in  an 
old  sedan  to  get  newsy  material  for 
his  writing. 


of  the  sports  staff,  succeeds  Ware  as 
sports  editor. 

J.  Albert  Banks,  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  and  Evening  Gazette  car¬ 
toonist,  has  been  appointed  a  trustee 
of  Worcester’s  World  War  Memorial 
by  Mayor  William  Bennett. 

Robert  Wilder,  photographer,  and 
Charles  Davis,  Jr.,  reporter,  are  two 
members  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Union  editorial  staff  recently  to  be¬ 
come  fathers. 

Sara  White,  formerly  with  the  Bos- 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


COMBAT 

correspondents ! 

\  jr 

Consummate  your  home  front  news 
coverage  with  Chicago  Tribune  Press 
Service  .  .  .  whose  experienced,  big- 
name  correspondents  bring  you  the 
news  first-hand,  complete  and  true 
...  at  home  as  well  as  from  the  battle- 
stations  abroad!  For  particulars. 

CTPS  reporter  John 
Uiompson,  attached  to  Lt. 

Gen.  D.  D.  Eisenhower's 
forces,  accompanied  U.  S. 
paratroopers  at  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  a  strategic  Algerian 
airport.  His  eye-witness  ac¬ 
count  of  the  attack  was  an 
exclusive. 

Write,  Phone  or  Wire — 

1  Chicago  Tribune-  New  York  News 

1  -a.  .  NtAS8.US.NO  N..  r„.  •  t.,6UNl  TOWtt,  C8.cc,= 

ERNIE 

PYLE 


Covers  the 
African 

Fighting 

Front 

Ernie  Pyle  is  now  with  the 
A.  E.  F.  in  North  Africa  and 
wirelessing  back  daily  reports 
of  the  fighting  there. 

His  dispatches  from  the  front 
lines  in  Africa  are  front  page 
stuff.  They  give  exclusive  cov¬ 
erage  of  a  great  event  by  one 
of  America’s  great  correspon¬ 
dents. 

They  are  available  as  a  spot 
feature. 

For  samples  of  Ernie  Pyle’s 
first  brilliant  stories,  and  for 
terms  for  the  series,  please 
write  or  wire,  collect,  to 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42nd  street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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ton  Traveler,  has  joined  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Evening  Union  and  will  cover 
the  federal  beat 

Ruth  Davis,  society  editor,  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Daily  News,  has  returned 
to  work  after  a  six-months’  leave  of 
absence  due  to  illness. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Trotman  are 
the  parents  of  a  son.  Mr.  Trotman  is 
aviation  editor  of  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Republic’in. 

Don  MacDougaU,  city  editor  of  the 
Edmonton  (Alta.)  Journal,  and  Lome 
Bruce,  superintendent  of  Canadian 
Press  at  Edmonton,  recently  visited 
Northern  British  Columbia  and  then 
proceeded  over  the  Alaska  highway 
to  Alaska,  returning  to  Edmonton  by 
plane. 

Thomas  O’Leary,  formerly  with  the 
Elmira  Star-Gazette,  and  the  Buffalo 
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Evening  News,  has  joined  the  tele¬ 
graph  desk  staff  at  the  Scranton 
Times. 

Miss  Christine  Gibbons,  Dunmore, 
has  been  named  society  e^tor  of  the 
Scranton  Tribune  and  Scrantonian  to 
succeed  Mrs.  Russell  O’Horo  who  has 
resigned. 

Harold  Martin  has  joined  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  staff  in  Portland,  Me., 
after  resigning  from  the  staff  of  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union. 

Donald  F.  “Chubby”  MePhee,  sports 
editor  of  the  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  Com¬ 
mercial,  has  resigned  to  join  the  sports 
staff  of  the  Portland  Evening  Express. 
Ki  Ayoob  of  the  Commercial  staff  has 
taken  over  the  sports  desk. 

Ruth  A.  Warren,  formerly  in  textile 
publicity  in  New  York,  and  before 
that  on  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram  and  the  Port  Chester  (N.  Y.) 
Item,  has  joined  the  city  staff  of  the 
Portland  (Me.)  Evening  Express. 

Beth  Schoppe  has  resigned  as  society 
editor  of  the  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily 
Commercial  and  has  been  succeeded 
by  Doris  Lyford.  Bob  Taylor  has 
b^n  added  to  the  sports  staff  and 
Constance  Leach  the  city  staff. 

Harry  Boyte,  Rockingham  (N.  C.) 
correspondent  for  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  News  and  the  Associated 
Press  since  last  January,  has  gone 
to  Washington  to  enter  foreign  ser¬ 
vice. 

B.  S.  Dekle,  a  member  of  the  local 
news  staff  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
Observer,  has  been  named  manager 
of  a  branch  office  of  the  Office  of  War 
Information  which  opened  in  the 
Charlotte  Law  Building  Dec.  1. 

Harold  M.  Riffe,  editor  of  the  Suffolk 
(Va.)  News-Herald,  has  resigned  to 
accept  a  defense  position.  He  was 
succeeded  as  editor  by  Lyman  G. 
Barrett,  former  columnist  and  feature 
writer  on  the  News-Herald. 

Hudson  R.  Hawley,  former  foreign 
correspondent  for  International  News 
Service  and  foreign  news  editor  for 
NBC,  has  resigned  as  editorial  assistant 
to  the  coordinator  of  international 
broadcasting,  OWI,  in  New  York  to 
join  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Hartford 
(CJonn.)  Courant. 

Cjeorge  Crandall,  acting  director  of 
publicity  since  Sept.  1,  has  been  made 
director  of  CBS  publicity.  Crandall 
began  his  career  in  radio  as  manager 
of  WIBX,  Utica.  Prior  to  that  he  had 
been  for  brief  periods  on  the  staff  of 
the  two  Utica  newspapers.  In  1940, 
Crandall  was  made  assistant  publicity 
director, 

Mrs.  B.  E.  Derflinger  of  Washington 
has  been  made  society  editor  of  the 
Radford  (Va.)  News-Journal. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Leith,  of  the  news 
staff  of  the  Raleigh  Register  at  Beck- 
ley,  W.  Va.,  has  joined  the  news  staff 
of  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

Harold  Klessig,  reportorial  staff  of 
the  Antigo  (Wis.)  Daily  Journal  for 
several  years,  has  resigned  to  join  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel  Dec.  15. 
Succeeding  him  in  Antigo  will  be  Ar- 
temus  Berner. 

Bud  Jewett,  Minneapolis  Star  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Tribune  photographer,  and 
Mrs.  Jewett  recently  became  the  par¬ 
ents  of  a  boy,  their  third  child. 

C.  Edmund  Fisher,  former  “swing 
man”  on  the  Dayton  (O.)  Herald,  has 
been  named  city  editor  of  the  Dayton 
(O.)  Journal,  succeeding  Talbot  Hood, 
now  with  the  Office  of  War  Informa¬ 
tion  in  New  York.  Fisher  was  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News  and  Harrisburg  Telegraph 
before  coming  to  Dayton. 

Miriam  Haber,  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  graduate,  is  a  new  member  of  the 
Dayton  (O.)  Daily  News  reportorial 
staff. 


day  night  half-hour  sports  broadcast  George  T,  Schreiber,  former  nwi. 
to  his  regular  five  weekly  broadcasts,  ager  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
The  new  sponsor  is  Production  Prod-  Service,  has  been  promoted  ^ 
ucts,  Inc.,  Dayton.  major  to  lieutenant  colond  in  a 


ucts,  Inc.,  Dayton.  major  to  lieutenant  colond  in^ 

Miss  Louise  Hurst,  former  telegraph  U.  S.  Army.  His  promotion  wa» 
editor  of  the  Richmond  (Ind.)  Pallo-  effective  last  Nov,  11,  Lieut  (iJ 
dium-ltem,  and  W.  G.  Sudhoff,  former  Schreiber’s  43d  birthday.  Since  Sett 
feature  writer  and  general  reporter  8,  he  has  been  division  quartering 
on  the  Palladium-Item,  have  joined  officer  and  commander  of  the  4]Sfii 
the  Dayton  (O.)  Herald  copy  quartermaster  battalion  at  Cam. 
desk.  Barkley,  Tex. 


David  J.  Wilkie,  automotive  editor  Lloyd  Wendt  Chicago  Tribune  ha. 
of  the  Associated  Press  attached  to  ture  writer,  has  become  a  lieuteniM 
the  Detroit  bureau,  Nov.  24  observed  j.g.,  in  the  U.  S.  Navy.  His 


the  uetroit  bureau,  iMov.  Z4  observea  j.g.,  m  the  U.  b.  Navy.  His  first  du. 
his  40th  anniversary  with  the  AP  in  tination  was  Dartmouth  (College  for 
Detroit.  schooling. 


Detroit.  schooling. 

Mrs.  Alice  B.  Maloney  has  been  William  A.  Brydon,  publisher  of  ffu 
named  publicity  director  for  the  Berk-  Pomona  (Cal.)  Valley  Citizen 
eley  (Cal.)  Defense  Council.  Before  the  Citrus  Valley  News,  reported  No* 
going  to  Berkeley  in  1936,  Mrs.  28  to  Ft  MacArthur  as  a  voluntw 
Maloney  lived  in  Santa  Ana,  Cal.,  officer  candidate, 
where  her  Ute  husband  was  publisher  Arthur  P.  Cook,  until 


of  the  Santa  Atm  Times.  Prior  to  that,  ph^i^er^'^^r 
she  was  engaged  m  newspaper  work  i-__ 


She  was  engagea  m  newspaper  worx  hac  iuat  roooivofi  Ki. 

with  her  husband  in  Marshfield,  Ore.,  a  Ue^Tin^  ^  tlJ^A^*" 

where  they  published  the  Coos  Bay  Fo!S°”‘*  Ueutenant  m  the  Amy  Ait 

^wrence  Benedict  veteran  Wash- 

joined  the  telegraph  desk  of  the  Sacra-  Fnivrnvino  n  ***** 

mento  (Cal.)  Mofning  Union.  ^ 


«  A  ToJjT  ,  Herbert  Q-Reef,  city  editor  of 

Mrs.  Gertru^  Cobb,  ^torial  writer  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Obttrvtr 


for  the  New  Brunswick  Home  News  leave  on  Dec.  5  for  Fort  Bnn’ 
has  left  her  position  to  join  her  hus-  as  privates.  ^ 

band  Noel  Cobb  who  recently  joined  ,  v ,  v  ti  .  . 

the  Office  of  War  Information  in  the  fonaer 

southwest.  Mrs.  Cobb  also  served  the  advertismg  manner  of  the  Ml  Ck- 
Home  News  copy  desk  for  several 


now  attached  to  the  819th  Tank  De. 


Edward  C.  Cottrell,  former  member  has  ^i^?  l»M°nrornot^^^^  ^ 
of  the  city  staff  of  th^  New  Brunswick  "  Sn  P"**"***^  U>  the  nti 
Daily  Home  News,  has  been  selected  to  t  j 

hamUe  the  editorial  page.  Cottrell  has  Sherman  D.  LoMon,  reporter  fx 


been  one  of  the  key  figures  in  the  city  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Democru, 


room  for  a  number  of  years.  been  inducted  into  the  Amy  and 

Van  R.  Wiggins  planned  to  return  ^ 

to  Oklahoma  following  his  recent  res-  _ u  .  d.,_  . 

ignaUon  as  editor  of  the  Harlingen  ,  ^rold  A.  IWey,  33,  a  district  ^ 
hex.)  Valley  Morning  Star.  PubliAer  laUon  supervi^r  for  11  ye^  b  the 
Leo  E.  Owens  annou^  that  John  L.  ^venfy-seventh  member  of  Ihe 
Stone,  managing  editor,  would  become  ^  ^ 

executive  editor.  Harry  W.  Foehner 

of  the  staff  takes  charge  of  the  edi-  Louis  Birnbaum,  of  the  editotal 
torial  column  and  James  E.  Sprinkle,  department,  and  Frank  A.  Morsn,  Jr, 
al^  of  the  staff,  becomes  city  edi-  of  the  classified  advertising  depait- 
tor.  ment,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  hm 


ment,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  hm 


Ralph  Weir,  former  San  Antonio  Joined  the  service 


Evening  News  rewrite,  has  left  to  join 
the  El  Paso  Herald-Post.  James  F. 


Frank  H.  Spence,  former  reporttt 
and  sports  editor  for  the  Normn 


Davis,  former  Evening  News  reporter,  (Okla.)  Transcript,  has  received  hh 


left  to  join  the  Beaumont  Enter-  commission  as  a  second  lieuteunt 
prise.  from  the  air  force  administrative  oi- 

Earle  Clarke,  formerly  on  the  training  school  at  Miami  Beech, 

Mitchell  (S.  D.)  Republic,  is  now  doing  Florida. 

rewrite  on  the  San  Antonio  Evening  John  R.  Case,  city  hall  reporter  to 
News.  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  has  bea 

E.  M.  Thomason,  former  service  edi-  commissioned  a  lieutenant  in  the  U.  S, 
tor  and  salesman.  Western  Newspaper  Naval  Reserve  and  reports  for  aetbt 
Union,  has  join^  the  San  Antonio  duty  Dec.  22  at  the  indoctrinalioD 
Express  local  staff.  school  at  Quonset  Point,  R  L 

J.  Elliott  Wilson,  veteran  former  San  Arthur  Louis  Gross,  formerly  ot  to 
Antonio  newsman,  has  returned  to  staff  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribssi, 
newspaper  work  as  member  of  the  was  commissioned  a  second  lieuten^ 
San  Antonio  Light  city  staff.  in  the  Army  Nov.  21  upon  succe^ 


John  R.  Case,  city  hall  reporter  to 
the  Hartford  (C^orui.)  Times  has  bea 
conunissioned  a  lieutenant  in  the  U.  S. 


Wnth  the  Colors 


LT.  TED  G.  McDowell.  Intelligence 
Officer  at  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky,  re¬ 
turned  for  a  few  hours  Nov.  13  to  pre¬ 


in  the  Army  Nov.  21  upon  succe^ 
completion  of  the  Officer  C!andidite 
(bourse  at  the  Infantry  School  at  Fort 
Beiming,  Ga. 

Paul  Swensson,  Minneapolis  Mov¬ 
ing  Tribune  copy  editor,  and  Boo 
Beebe,  Tribime  copy  desk,  have  en- 


i  rew  nours  rvov.  lo  lo  pre-  7:  W’.  rr — :  — 

the  West  Virginia  State  bst^  m  the  Army  as  volunteer  oicer 


Si  Burick,  sports  editor  of  the  Day- 
ton  (O.)  Daily  News,  has  added  a  Sun- 


Lt.  (j.g.)  Charles  G.  Dobbins,  pres- 

ident  of  the  Alabama  Press  Association  ,  ,  „  „  .  ,  ,  ..crist- 

and  publisher  of  the  Anniston  Times,  Rich^d  F,  ^rrme,  Jr.,  > 

reported  for  duty  last  week  at  the  ®?t  editor  of  the  Coving 
Dallas  branch.  Office  of  Naval  Officer  Virginian,  has  ^n  coinimssww 
Procurement.  He  wUl  serve  as  inter-  Jrst  lieutenant  m  the  U.  S.  wvauj 
viewing  officer  under  Lieutenant  H.  P.  Reserve. 

McBride.  (Continued  on  page  30) 


Newspaper  Council  at  Morgantown,  candidates. 

Wis.,  of  which  he  was  president  Ralph  Mueller,  assistant  city 
Official  duties  prevented  his  attend-  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  “ 

ence  at  the  whole  convention,  but  he  been  drafted.  Larry  ^ 

was  able  to  open  it  and  attend  the  Journal  markets,  also  has  jo^  J* 
Associated  Press  Forum  in  the  after-  Army.  Preston  Reed,  photo^P^ 


is  a  VOC.  Walter  Bixby,  spo^  1* 
entered  a  naval  pre-flight  school  * 


frtjF  s-n?- 
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Employes  of 

Fairchild  Publications 
now  in  the 
Fighting  Services 


ERNEST  BARBIERI 
JACQUES  BADGE 
STANLEY  BENTHAM 
IVOR  W.  BOGGISS 
ARTHUR  BRENT 
WINTHROP  BRIGGS 
CHARLES  W.  CALL 
lUVlD  CARSON 
GEORGE  CHAPLIN 
J.  W.  (Buddy)  COHN 
WENDELL  H.  COLTIN 
BRUCE  COOMBS 
ISADORE  COPLEMAN 
tom  CRAIG 
MALCOLM  DALTON 
RALPH  DALY 
WM.  S.  DASSAU 
JAMES  F.  DENNIS 


This  page  is  a  tribute  to  the  seventy-two  of  our  employes  who  have  left  their 
desks  to  serv'e  their  country.  Fairchild  Publications,  Fairchild  Building,  New  York 


GEORGE  SCHERY 
HENRY  L.  SHOLLY 
O.  M.  SMITH 
ROBERT  H.  SMITH 
EDWARD  P.  SPIEZLE 
JOHN  F.  STACK 
WILLIAM  STARKEY 
RALPH  STEIN 
ALICE  STEWART 
CHESTER  SUIKA 
SPIRO  SUMAKIS 
ARTHUR  SUNDHOLM 
EDWARD  VOLZ 
W.  HERBERT  WELCH 
ALAN  P.  WHITE 
J.  M.  WILL 
RICHARD  WILSON 
MURRAY  WYCHE 


SAUL  DIAMOND 
THEODORE  FAIST 
THOMAS  F.  FLYNN 
JOSEPH  A.  GALLAGHER 
AL.  GEORGE 
LOUIS  GINSBERG 
JOSEPH  GREENE 
FRANCIS  V.  GUELPA 
WM.  J.  HAMILTON 
THOMAS  HEALEY 
DAVID  HONIG 
WM.  L.  HUMBACH 
ROBERT  JORDAN 
ALBERT  M.  LEACH 
ROBERT  LEASENDALE 
BERNARD  J.  LETT 
PAUL  W.  LETT 
PHILIP  LEVIN 


JASON  K.  LEWIS 
WM.  UEBERMAN 
JAMES  R.  LOWELL 
KENNETH  LYDECKER 
WARREN  MANNING 
NICHOLAS  MARCONI 
RONALD  MAYLE 
FRANK  MEADOR 
CHARLES  MILLER 
ROBERT  MOLYNEUX 
RICHARD  J.  MURPHY 
RICHARD  OLSON 
IGNACE  PONTE 
HERMAN  RADOLF 
JOHN  REID 
IVAN  RE  VEAL 
EDWARD  ROSENBLUM 
WALTER  F.  ROTHAMEL 
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Montrose  Returns  from 
6  Months  in  South  Pacific 


By  JACK  PRICE 

SHERMAN  MONTROSE,  Acme’s  war 

photographer,  arrived  in  New  York 
Wednesday  for  a  short  vacation  which 
he  justly  earned  by  his  good  work  in 
the  Solomon  Islands.  Montrose  was 
the  only  photographer-correspondent 
to  accompany  the  Marines  when  they 
seized  Guadalcanal  from  the  Japanese. 

He  has  spent  six  months  in  the  Sol¬ 
omons  and  vicinity  as  photograjrfier 
attached  to  Admiral  Nimitz.  When  the 
Marines  landed  in  those  Islands  he  was 
with  one  of  the  first  groups  to  reach 
the  shore.  For  three  days  he  operated 
with  the  Marines  taking  several  hun¬ 
dred  photos.  He  then  took  off  with 
one  cf  the  Navy  task  units  for  six 
weeks  returning  to  the  Solomons  to 
continue  picturing  the  operations  in 
that  sector. 

Technical  Prebleint 

In  our  interview  with  Montrose  we 
confined  our  questioning  to  his  tech¬ 
nical  problems  and  techniques  he  em¬ 
ployed.  There  has  not  been  a  unified 
opinion  as  to  technical  o|>erations  and 
type  of  cameras  best  fitted  for  war 
work.  Each  individual  has  his  own 
prejudices  for  some  particular  outfit 
and  chemical  formula  for  war  cover¬ 
age.  Montrose  has  been  one  of  the 
very  few  to  actually  cover  war  action 
in  the  jungles  and  he  has  learned 
much. 

When  he  was  assigned  to  duty  with 
the  Navy  he  had  his  choice  of  equip¬ 
ment.  Believing  as  many  others  did 
that  the  standard  outfits  were  best  he 
took  them  along.  His  equipment  con¬ 
sisted  of  one  4x5  Speed  Graphic  fitted 
with  regulation  13.5  cm  lens  and  flash 
synchronizer,  one  4x5  Big  Bertha  Gra- 
flex  fitted  with  a  26-inch  lens,  one 
Rolliecord  and  a  Leica,  one  K-2  and  a 
G  Filter.  His  chemical  kit  contained 
6  lbs.  of  canned  dry  hypo  and  fixer, 
10  gallons  of  dry  canned  DK-60A  and 
10  gallons  of  similar  compounded  DK- 
20A  developers.  He  also  carried  60 
dozen  4x5  film  packs  and  some  cut 
films  for  use  in  holders,  SO  rolls  of 
120-A  super-pan  film  for  the  Rollie¬ 
cord  and  50  rolls  of  35  mm  pan  film  for 
the  Leica.  Oddly  enough  he  did  not 
carry  any  spare  parts  for  his  cameras 
or  extra  equipment  for  the  larger 
cameras.  No  tripods  or  other  para¬ 
phernalia  was  included  in  his  baggage. 

Used  Filtered  Water 

The  DK-60A  developer  was  used  for 
his  4x5  films  and  the  DK-20A  was 
used  for  the  35  mm  film.  While  travel¬ 
ling  in  one  of  the  larger  naval  units 
he  was  able  to  obtain  enough  ice  to 
cool  his  solutions  but  when  riding  the 
smaller  boats  he  Contented  himself 
with  the  water  as  he  found  it.  When 
he  landed  on  Guadalcanal  Island  he 
worked  with  the  Marine  photographers 
who  found  enough  enemy-cut  lumber 
to  build  a  small  8-feet  square  shack 
which  was  used  for  the  dark  room  and 
printing. 

The  water  was  piped  from  the  dirty 
and  warm  Tunga  River  but  after  some 
filtering  it  was  made  usable.  In  the 
daytime  the  temperature  of  the  water 
ran  up  over  100  degrees  but  at  night 
it  dropped  to  85.  There  was  no  light¬ 
ing  used  at  night  hence  the  boys  had 
to  work  in  total  darkness.  The  day¬ 
time  being  much  to  hot  for  any  pho¬ 
tographic  processing.  He  had  carried 
two  small  composition  tanks  for  de¬ 
veloping  and  fixing  but  he  used  the 
trays  employed  by  the  Marine  camera¬ 
men. 

He  would  develop  one  dozen  4x5 
films  in  a  tray  at  one  time  repeating 
the  performance  until  he  had  devel¬ 
oped  all  his  films.  The  roll  films  were 


also  developed  in  the  trays  as  were 
the  35  mm.  films  which  were  cut  into 
sizes  that  were  easy  to  handle.  When 
the  films  were  developed  and  fixed 
they  were  washed  in  a  tray  with  the 
water  that  was  piped  from  the  Tunga 
River  then  swabb^  with  alcohol  (bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  Marines)  and  hung  up 
to  dry  in  the  open  on  string.  The 
films  were  held  by  paper  clips. 

Before  landing  on  Guadalcanal  he 
realized  that  his  Big  Bertha  was  use¬ 
less  so  he  sent  that  to  the  base  for 
storage.  In  covering  action  he  carried 
the  Speed  Graphic  in  hand  and  the 
Leica  and  Rolliecord  were  suspended 
from  his  neck  with  straps.  It  got  so 
that  each  ounce  of  equipment  began 
to  show  an  effect  when  travelling  in 
the  jungle  so  he  reduced  the  outfit  to 
his  Leica  and  Rolliecord  when  operat¬ 
ing  at  the  actual  front  or  in  the  deep 
jungle.  In  all  he  made  600  exposures 
losing  about  10%  because  of  climatic 
conditions.  His  program  of  operations 
necessitated  his  caption  writing  in  the 
day  which  generally  took  al^ut  six 
hours  and  his  processing  at  night,  ex¬ 
cept  when  it  rained.  If  the  rain  started 
when  the  films  were  hung  up  to  dry 
they  would  be  taken  down  and  strung 
up  in  the  shack.  The  drying,  because 
of  extreme  dampness  at  night,  was 
never  completed  until  the  morning. 

Interrapfed  by  Raids 

On  only  two  occasions  he  had  to  stop 
developing  at  night  and  dash  for  the 
slit-trench  outside  the  shack  because 
of  enemy  air-raids.  When  he  landed 
with  the  first  detachments  he  went 
forward  with  the  troops.  With  Bob 
Miller  of  the  United  Press  they  came 
upon  several  Japanese  soldiers  lying 
on  pallets  in  a  tent.  The  Japs  were 
supposed  to  be  sick  and  the  boys  took 
chances  entering  without  weapons. 
Marines  arrived  quickly  taking  the 
matter  into  their  hands. 

This  column  told  of  the  event  some 
time  ago  and  we  often  wondered  why 
Montrose  did  not  take  some  pictures 
of  the  Japs  that  they  were  responsible 
for  capturing.  Monty  answered  that 
question  quite  franldy.  It  appears 
that  he  had  read  in  the  regulations 
that  war  photographer  correspondents 
were  not  to  photograph  enemy  mili¬ 
tary  personnel  without  special  per¬ 
mission.  The  thought  flashed  across 
his  mind  while  he  imlimbered  one  of 
his  several  cameras  which  caused  him 
to  change  his  mind  and  he  did  not 
take  the  pictures  of  his  prisoners,  for 
which  he  was  deeply  regretful.  Since 
then  some  pictures  of  enemy  military 
prisoners  have  been  taken  by  other 
cameramen  and  published. 

When  asked  how  he  felt  about  los¬ 
ing  such  a  grand  opportunity  he  re¬ 
plied  by  saying  that  he  had  so  much 
material  at  hand  that  it  was  all  he 
could  do  to  handle  the  situation.  The 
light  at  its  best  in  the  jimgle  is  bad  so 
had  he  waited  he  would  have  lost 
many  valuable  shots  that  could  not  be 
taken  once  the  darkness  set  in.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  light  we  asked  if  he  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  make  flash  pictures  at  the 
front  and  we  were  informed  that  he 
was  permitted  to  make  flashes  only  in 
the  daytime  and  well  back  of  the  lines. 
Certainly  not  at  the  front  and  never 
at  night  at  any  place.  Inasmuch  as 
many  of  his  photos  were  made  in  the 
jungle  he  worked  without  the  flash 
because  it  would  have  tipped  snipers 
off  to  his  location  and  he  admitted  that 
he  wanted  an  even  break  on  returning 
home  in  one  piece  and  not  packed  into 
a  box. 

When  asked  how  he  managed  to 


E  D  I 

move  about  so  freely  he  told  us  that 
the  Navy  and  Marines  afforded  him 
every  facility  of  operation  and  were 
greatly  cooperative.  He  was  permit¬ 
ted  to  move  about  wherever  he  de- 
sireo'  when  it  did  not  interfere  with 
military  operations.  He  covered  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  jimgle  fronts  and  found 
most  of  his  troubles  with  ducking 
when  the  machine  guns  started  work¬ 
ing. 

Monty  told  us  that  the  captured  Japs 
he  came  across  were  mostly  the  work¬ 
ing  battalions  but  Uiat  they  were  not 
camera  shy  and  greatly  interested  in 
his  cameras.  Of  course,  he  pointed 
out  that  he  never  went  close  enough 
to  them  to  find  out  what  they  thought 
of  the  American  cameras  but  he 
learned  from  the  officers  that  they 
generally  did  not  speak  or  understand 
English  and  those  that  did  kept  quiet 
on  that  score.  When  the  Japs  fled  from 
that  sector  they  left  behind  some  Ger¬ 
man  cameras  mostly  Zeiss  Ikontas  and 
some  chemicals  which  were  handled 
by  proper  Marine  authorities. 

While  in  New  York,  Bob  Dorman, 
Acme’s  manager  will  try  and  help 
Monty  to  gather  a  new  outfit  together 
which  will  include  the  type  of  appara¬ 
tus  that  Monty  thinks  most  facile 
for  warfare  coverage.  This  new 
equipment  will  include  only  small 
cameras  and  preferably  the  Super 
Ikontas  because  they  are  eye-level 
working  cameras.  He  will  triple  his 
supply  of  chemicals  and  films  and 
mainly  he  will  insist  upon  carrying  a 
full  kit  of  spare  parts  and  tools  for 
repairs. 

Were  Marin*  Ontfit 

When  asked  what  he  did  for  diver¬ 
sion  while  on  the  job  in  Guadalcanal 
he  replied  that  work  was  all  he  could 
do  and  it  seemed  he  would  never  finish 
it.  While  operating  he  wore  the  Ma¬ 
rine’s  regulation  fatigue  outfit  which 
came  in  handy  because  of  the  jimgle 
brush  and  insects.  He  lost  only  15 
pounds  in  weight  for  which  he  is 
thankful  because  he  reduced  from  195 
to  180  and  feels  in  fighting  trim.  His 
sun-tanned  face  has  now  bleached  to 
a  dull  red  but  although  he  suffered  an 
attack  of  malaria  and  a  spell  of  dys¬ 
entery  he  is  now  ready  to  start  on  an¬ 
other  assignment  which  won’t  be  long 
in  coming.  The  only  injury  he  sus¬ 
tained  came  when  he  tripped  over  a 
bomb  crate  while  rushing  out  of  the 
darkroom  one  night  when  the  Jap 
planes  raided  the  island  and  he  went 
dashing  out  to  a  slit  trench  for  shelter. 
He  bruised  his  shins  which  became  in¬ 
fected  and  later  he  was  hospitalized 
for  a  short  time.  He  believes  that  the 
infection  was  halted  because  of  his 
using  the  sulfanilimide  powder  he  car¬ 
ried  and  which  he  applied  to  the  open 
wound. 

He  left  Guadalcanal  by  plane  for 
a  base  where  he  boarded  a  freighter 
which  brought  him  back  to  a  west 
coast  port.  Looking  trim  and  fit  after 
his  rest  he  is  now  ready  to  return  to 
the  South  Pacific  where  he  hopes  to 
get  more  and  better  (if  possible) 
photos  of  new  action.  We  wish  him 
the  best  of  luck  and  we  may  suggest 
that  he  should  record  his  camera  ac¬ 
tivities  for  future  use  but  trust  that  he 
will  stress  the  photographer’s  working 
problems  so  that  it  may  be  helpful  to 
the  other  lens-lads. 

7  Join  Service  in  I>aY 

SEVEN  members  of  the  Los  Angeles 

Times’  photographic  staff  were  called 
to  the  colors  Nov.  25.  Hugh  Amott, 
Paul  Calvert,  Ray  Graham,  Jack  Her¬ 
od  and  Gordon  Wallace  were  ordered 
to  report  to  Ft.  Monmouth,  N.  J.,  for 
duty  as  lieutenants  in  the  Army  Signal 
Corps.  Bob  Jakobsen  was  drafted  into 
the  Army  and  Ted  Hurley  was  called 
by  the  Navy.  Don  Brinn,  chief  of  the 
Wide  World  bureau  at  the  Times,  also 
was  ordered  to  Ft.  Monmouth.  Of  the 
14  members  of  the  Times  photographic 
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staff  when  the  United  States  entM,i 
the  war,  11  have  gone  into  servi^ 
six  to  the  Army,  five  to  the  Navy 

In  Signed  Corps 

EARL  ROLFES,  manager  of  the  Lm 

Angeles  Examiner  photographic 
partment,  has  been  ordered  to  h 
Monmouth,  N.  J.,  for  active  duty  m  i 
first  lieutenant  in  the  Army  sw 
Corps.  Rolfes  had  been  with  thet 
aminer  since  1921  and  had  headed  the 
photo  department  for  more  than  w 
years.  Prior  to  his  connection  viii, 
the  Examiner  he  was  a  motion  picton 
cameraman. 

Expenses  High 

SPEAKING  of  expenses  involved  h 

covering  the  war,  we  are  remindei 
of  several  expense  accounts  «e  hae 
seen  recently.  One  “swindle  dHtf 
started  with  items  spent  for  outfit% 
uniforms,  and  other  habiliments  ». 
quired  by  the  accredited  war  phoio(. 
rapher.  He  must  buy  practialh 
everything  an  officer  requires.  Tii 
bill  amounted  to  about  $300.  We  hn 
been  informed  that  some  of  the  lea. 
lads  were  forced  to  spend  more  de¬ 
pending  upon  time  and  place. 

Another  expense  account  revealed 
how  the  photographer  managed  to  Bn 
and  get  about  in  England.  We  m 
several  items  for  meals  aboard  a  trasi 
and  each  one  came  to  19  shillings  aal 
eight  pence.  Incidentally  the  amooit 
was  listed  in  English  currency  hot  die 
grand  total  was  given  in  Amerion  i 
dollars  and  cents.  A  hotel  bill  shoved  i 
the  photographer  living  in  a  rooin  I 
which  cost  three  pounds  per  night  but 
the  cameraman  explained  that  he 
moved  to  a  less  expensive  place  the 
next  day. 

Insurance  has  been  another  item  cf 
expense  that  is  generally  overlooked 
At  the  start  of  the  war  the  rate  ns 
about  12%  but  was  raised  to  IK 
recently.  One  syndicate  has  set  np  i 
special  fund  for  insuring  its  ovs 
cameras  and  equipment  Since  the 
fund  was  started  there  have  been  no 
camera  damages  but  this  concern  on- 
not  tell  how  much  longer  its  good  hid 
will  hold  out. 

McEvilly  Honored 

THE  Press  Photographers  Association 

of  New  York,  tendered  a  banquet 
to  Martin  J.  McEvilly  last  Monday 
evening  in  honor  of  his  entrance  in 
the  U.  S.  Army  as  a  captain  in  the 
Signal  Corps.  McEvilly  is  a  veteran 
member  of  the  association  and  sev¬ 
eral  times  its  president.  The  affair 
was  highlighted  by  the  presentotioii 
of  a  silver  sword  as  a  token  of  friend¬ 
ship  by  the  members.  Former  Mayw 
James  J.  Walker  was  the  master  of 
ceremonies  for  the  group  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  over  one  hundred  of  the  or¬ 
ganization’s  150  members. 

Captain  McEvilly  has  been  with 
New  York  Daily  News  for  19  yc^ 
the  last  10  of  which  he  has  beeii  pi^ 
ture  assignment  editor  and  chief  of 
the  photographic  staff.  He  came^ 
from  the  ranks  of  lens-lads  on^ 
street  and  has  been  an  ardent  won® 
for  his  colleagues. 

Our  Washington  correspondent  ^ 

ports  that  Capt.  McEvilly  has  » 
city  editors,  picture  editors,  pt^ 
assignment  editors,  and  heads  of  «* 
photography  sections  of  newspep*^ 
and  syndicates,  to  send  him  the  lu®* 
of  photographers,  photograph  pnnten 
and  apprentices,  who  have  ^n  or 
about  to  be  drafted  into  military 
vice.  Capt.  McEvilly 
location  and  serial  numbers  of  ^ 
men  already  in  uniform  be  suppix* 
The  purpose  of  the  inquiry  » 
compile  a  list  of  men  to  be  used 
assigning  them  to  Army  ^ 
type  where  they  can  serve  best,  u 
explained  at  the  War  Department 
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Official  Photo,  U .  S.  Coast  Guard 
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What? ...  A  Sailor  Dn  Horseback? 


That’s  right!  Among  other  duties,  the  men  of  the  U.  S.  Coast 
Guard  patrol  the  nation’s  coasts  on  foot  and  horseback  .  .  .  ever 
vigilant  for  lurking  danger  .  .  .  ever  ready  to  set  the  mighty 
defenses  of  coastal  areas  into  action. 

The  Coast  Guard  and  other  branches  of  America’s  Fighting 
Forces  find  photography  of  ever  increasing  value — in  the  in¬ 
struction  and  training  of  officers  and  men,  and  in  depicting 
the  aims,  the  technique  and  the  might  of  our  various  military 
operations. 

Naturally,  with  Uncle  Sam  requiring  more  and  more  photo¬ 
graphic  equipment — much  of  it  of  specialized  type  and  design 
—the  production  of  new  Graflex-made  cameras  for  civilian  use 
has  been  curtailed.  Therefore,  in  the  interests  of  patriotic 


conservation,  take  good  care  of  your  present  Graphic  or  Graflex 
Camera.  If  it  needs  servicing  of  any  kind,  bring  it  to  your 
Graflex  Dealer  for  a  factory  reNF.Wal  under  the  Graflex 
Customized  reNEWal  Plan. 

To  facilitate  service,  Graflex  reNEWal  Departments  are 
located  in  New  York  City,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  Los  Angeles. 
For  further  information  ask  your  Dealer  or  write  to  Folmer 
Graflex  Corporation,  Dept.  EP  1242,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

And  get  these  books  today.  Graphic  Graflex  Photography 
($4)  and  Photographic  Enlarging  ($1.95),  available  at  leading 
camera  stores,  will  save  you  time,  materials  and  money.  Invest 
your  savings  in  America  and  in  your  future  .  .  .  BUY  U.  S. 
WAR  BONDS! 


The  Army-Navy  “E"  Flag,  for  high  achievement  in 
the  production  of  war  equipment,  flies  over  the 
GRAFLEX  plant.  To  every  member  of  the  GRAFLEX 
organization  it  is  a  symbol  of  worl(  well  done — and 
a  challenge  to  even  greater  accomplishment. 


folmer  graflex  EDRPDRATIDIV,  RDEHESTER,  IV.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  26 


Richard  C.  Lee,  since  1938  manager 
of  the  advertising  counselors  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register 
and  Tribune,  has  been  commissioned 
lieutenant  (j.g.)  United  States  Naval 
Reserve. 

Pfc.  Jack  McQuade,  former  Savan¬ 
nah  (Ga.)  newspaper  man,  is  in  the 
Public  Relations  Branch  of  the  Signal 
Corps  at  Camp  Crowder,  Mo. 

Stephen  J.  Campbell,  a  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Pittsburgh  bureau  of  the 
Associated  Press,  has  been  selected  to 
attend  an  Army  Air  Force  bombar¬ 
dier  school  after  qualifying  at  the 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  Army  Air  Forces 
Classification  Center. 

Corporal  Thomas  N.  Boland,  former 
city  editor  of  the  Reading  (Pa.) 
Eagle,  has  reported  t«  Fort  Custer, 
Mich,  for  a  continuation  of  his  course 
in  officers  candidate  school  military 
police,  following  his  transfer  from  a 
similar  school  at  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Ga. 

Albert  S.  Kuprion,  for  the  past  six 
years  a  photographer  for  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer,  reported  as  photog¬ 
rapher,  first  class,  at  the  Naval  Con¬ 
struction  Training  Center  at  Camp 
Allen. 

David  A.  Howard,  night  editor  of 
the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  bureau  of  the 
United  Press,  has  received  an  ap¬ 
pointment  to  the  Coast  Guard  Acad¬ 
emy  at  New  London,  Conn.  He  en¬ 
list^  in  the  Coast  Guard  last  June  4 
and  was  stationed  at  the  Coast  Guard 
Training  Station  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

James  R.  Mclver,  a  member  of  the 
Sanford  (N.  C.)  Herald  staff  for  the 
past  eight  years,  has  resigned  to  enter 
Fort  Bragg  as  a  volunteer  officer  can¬ 
didate  in  anti-aircraft. 


Edwin  Beacham,  a  member  of  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  News,  entered  the  Army 
as  a  volunteer  officer  candidate  on 
Nov.  24. 

Daniel  T.  Sullivan,  former  member 
of  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal  edi¬ 
torial  staff  at  Madison,  Wis.,  has  been 
commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  in 
the  Army  Air  Forces  and  is  now  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

C.  J.  King,  Jr.,  a  member  of  the 
Jacksonville  Florida  Times-Vnion  re- 
portorial  staff  for  several  years  before 
he  was  called  into  military  service 
more  than  18  months  ago,  has  been 
promoted  from  the  rank  of  captain  to 
major  in  the  United  States  Army. 

Arthur  E.  Wall,  17-year-old  edi¬ 
torial  department  employe  of  the 
Miami  Herald  and  University  of 
Miami  student,  left  for  Orlando  Nov. 
23  to  be  sworn  into  the  Marine  Corps 
reserve. 

Donald  Cunningham,  staff  photogra¬ 
pher  of  the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen 
Patriot,  has  entered  the  Army  under 
selective  service  and  will  be  stationed 
at  Camp  Grant,  Ill.,  after  Dec.  5. 

Christy  Gregg,  former  member  of 
the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union  sports 
staff,  has  been  commissioned  a  lieu¬ 
tenant,  (j.g.),  and  is  stationed  in  the 
11th  Naval  District  public  relations 
office. 

B.  J.  Horner,  former  San  Antonio 
Light  advertising  manager,  has  been 
promoted  from  lieutenant  colonel  to  a 
full  colonel  at  Fort  McPherson,  Ga. 

B*irst  Lieut.  J.  B.  Cross,  former  San 
Antonio  Express  city  editor,  has  been 
assigned  to  public  relations  work  at 
the  new  post-graduate  twin  engine 
pilot  training  school,  Del  Rio,  Tex. 

George  E.  Reed,  former  court  hoiise 
reporter  for  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Telegraph,  has  been  commissioned  a 
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second  lieutenant  upon  completion  of 
a  training  course  with  the  U.  S.  Armed 
Forces  in  England. 

Dave  McConnell  and  Claud  Curlin, 
reporters  for  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial  Appeal,  going  with  the 
Merchant  Marine,  and  Carl  Marsh, 
reporter  for  Memphis  Press-Scimitar, 
joining  the  Navy,  are  latest  to  go  into 
the  armed  services. 

Sergeant  James  W.  Hurlbut,  a  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps  combat  reporter  covering 
the  action  in  the  Solomon  Islands,  has 
been  promoted  to  the  grade  of  techni¬ 
cal  sergeant.  Before  entering  the 
Marines  for  war  service,  he  was  in 
the  circulation  department  of  the 
Washington  Post. 

Steve  Loomis,  member  of  the  sports 
department  of  the  Dayton  (O.)  Daily 
News,  enlisted  Nov.  23  in  the  Navy. 

Private  Adrian  S.  Gwin,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 
Daily  Mail,  was  inducted  into  the 
Army  at  New  Orleans  on  Nov.  20 
and  was  assigned  to  Camp  Beauregard, 
La. 

William  A.  Nabut,  desk  man  for  the 
Easton  (Pa.)  Morning  Free  Press,  re¬ 
cently  was  inducted  into  the  U.  S. 
Army  at  Philadelphia. 

Sebum  Brown,  editor  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Feature  Service  and  the  Pacific 
Coast  News,  was  inducted  in  the  Army 
and  assigned  to  Camp  White,  Oregon, 
with  the  Quartermaster  Corps. 

Cliff  Boggess,  secretary  of  the  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Cal.,  Advertising  Club  and 
Sacramento  public  relations  man,  was 
inducted  in  the  Army  and  sent  to  the 
artillery  proving  ground  at  Aberdeen, 
Md. 

Kenneth  M.  Hunter,  widely  known 
sports  writer  of  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review,  has  been  assigned 
to  the  41st  air-base  squadron  at  Geiger 
field,  Spokane. 


_ Wedding  Bells 

MILO  A,  ROGERS,  of  the 
advertising  staff  ’of  C  jS 
(Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot,  and 
Katherine  Barber,  of  Jackson,  ^ 
married  Nov.  21  in  that  city.  ^ 
Ensign  Michael  Doerr,  who  w*i . 
staff  member  of  the  Pittsburgh  Ss^ 
Telegraph  before  joining  the  Nan 
and  Miss  Elizabeth  Joseph  were  mar- 
ried  at  Bristol,  Va.,  on  Nov.  8. 


Miss  Ruth  Meister,  member  of  the 
society  staff  of  the  Daily  Oklahonn 
and  Oklahoma  City  Times  for  the  m 
ten  years,  has  been  married  to  Rae  0 
Weimer,  assistant  managing  editor 
PM,  New  York.  " 

Kenneth  M.  Carter,  national  adver. 
tising  manager  of  the  Woterbwi 
(Conn.)  Republican-American,  nm- 
ried  Lorraine  McElligott  at  Water- 
bury,  Nov.  21. 


Miss  Jean  Browne  Campbell,  seat- 
tary  to  Edward  D.  Dolhenty,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Worcester  (Msm.) 
Telegram  and  Evening  Gazette  md 
Richard  Grant  Munson  of  that’dff, 
were  married  in  Moen  Chapd  d 
Chestnut  St.  Congregational  Cliurdt 
Worcester,  Nov.  28. 

Helene  Harris,  Chicago  City  Newi 
Bureau  reporter,  to  Maury  Colo*, 
Nov.  28,  in  Chicago. 


DWIGHT  WITH  WSA 

William  Dwight,  numaging  editor 
of  the  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Tnnaciipl- 
Telegram,  has  been  named  assistant 
to  the  administrator  of  War  Shipph^ 
Administration.  He  has  secund  a 
leave  of  absence  from  the  newspaper 
for  the  duration  and  will  wo^  in 
Washington  under  Lewis  E.  Douglas, 
administrator. 
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SOME  SUBSCRIBERS: 


New  York  POST 
Boston  GLOBE 
Chicago  SUN 
Philadelphia  BULLETIN 
St.  Louis  POST  DISPATCH 
Dayton  NEWS 
Los  Angeles  EXAMINER 


WERE 

EXPENRARLE 

W.  L  WHITE 

The  gripping,  true  account  of  Motor  Torpedo  Boat 
Squadron  No.  3. 


FOR  RELEASE 
JANUARY  1,  1943 

24  SMASHING  INSTALMENTS 
5  ACTION  ILLUSTRATIONS 
4  PROMOTION  ADS  IN  MAT  FOIM 


"Few  Americans  will  miss  it 
and  one  is  sorry  for  those  who 
do.” 

r  _  J- _ 


Miami  DAILY  NEWS 
Pittsburgh  POST  GAZEHE 
Detroit  FREE  PRESS 
New  Orleans  TIMES  PICAYUNE 
Akron  BEACON  JOURNAL 
Hartford  TIMES 
Atlanta  JOURNAL 
Nashville  BANNER 
Columbus  DISPATCH 
Ottawa  JOURNAL 
Portland  JOURNAL 
Toronto  TELEGRAM 

and  others 


Bulkeley,  Kelly,  Akers,  Cox  and  other  American 
heroes  tell . . . 

Why  the  Philippines  were  doomed  . . .  how  General 
MacArthur  was  rescued  from  Corregidor  .  .  .  how 
our  PT  Boats  sank  a  Jap  cruiser  .  .  .  the  courage  of 
our  boys  at  Bataan  and  Corregidor  .  .  .  the  romance 
and  heroism  of  the  "Red  Cross  Nurses.” 

—  Wire  for  Terms  — 

THE  BELL  SYNDICATE.  INC. 

H.  M.  Snevily,  Gen.  Mgr. 

247  West  43rd  Street  New  York.  N.  Y. 


"Zowie,  what  a  tale!  Here 
is  adventure  and  how.” 

— Howard  Vincent  O’Brien 


"It  shines  as  a  monument  to 
all  those  who  gave  their  lives 
in  the  Philippines.” 


— New  York  Snn 


STRONG 


OFFICE  OF  DEFENSE  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE  SERVICES  PAUL  V  McNUTT.  DIRECTOR  WASHINGTON.  D  C. 


Thia  adTcrtisement  on  nutrition  is  one  of  a  series  scheduied  by  Curtiss  Candy  Company  as  part  of  its 
contribution  to  the  Nationai  Nutrition  Program  and  to  the  war  effort.  Your  continued  cooperation 
and  your  carefui  consideration  in  the  presentation  of  news  concerning  candy  as  an  important  energy¬ 
building  and  fatigue-resisting  food  will  be  appreciated. 


BAT  NUTRITIONAL  FOOD  ^  * 


Every  day,  eat  this  way 


helpinf  or  more 


ireens— at  least 


(rain  product! 


“made**  dishes.  similar  spreads. 

Tfian  eof  other  foods  you  also  like 


FOOD  IS 

FUEL  FOR 
VICTORY 


To  keep  them  strong,  feed  them  well 
. . .  Follow  Uncle  Sam’s  Food  Chart 


There  are  50  nutrients  essential  to  life — all 
these  are  found  in  5  basic  food  groups — 
proteins,  fats,  carbohydrates,  minerals  and 
vitamins.  Each  of  these  performs  many  func¬ 
tions  within  the  body — each  belongs  in  the 
well-balanced  diet  every  day. 

Use  the  Official  U.  S.  Food  Chart  as  your 
guide  to  nutritional  meal-planning.  Be  sure  to 
serve  some  foods  from  each  group  on  the  chart 
daily,  along  with  any  other  foods  you  like. 


This  Advertisement  Contributed  in  the  Interest 
of  the  National  Nutrition  Program  by  the 
CURTISS  CANDY  COMPANY 


Curtiss  Candy  Company  believes  in  sound 
nutrition.  That's  why  the  quality  and  goodness 
of  Baby  Ruth  is  so  carefully  guarded.  This 
Tine,  pure  candy  is  an  excellent  supplemental 
food  to  any  sensible  diet.  Rich  in  Dextrose, 
Baby  Ruth  provides  food  energy  quickly. 
After  meals,  serve  Baby  Ruth.  It's  fine  candy 
for  children — great  for  grown-ups,  too. 


By  tha  way . . . 
have  you  ever  made 
cookies  with  Baby  Ruth? 
So  delicious... so  easy  to  moke. 
(Recipe  on  every  wrapper) 
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Single  Carrier 
Set-Up  Handles 
M-E-S  Delivery 

Minneapolis  Papers  Solve 
Boy  Shortage  Problem 
With  Older  Carriers 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

The  Minneapolis  Star  Journal  and 
Tribune  have  just  completed  a  change 
over  from  two  separate  carrier  organ¬ 
izations  —  one 
morning  and  one 
evening — so  that 
all  Minneapolis 
subscribers  are 
now  served, 
morning,  evening 
and  Sunday  by 
the  same  carrier. 

The  change 
was  made  by  the 
M-E-S  system 
primarily  b  e  - 
cause  of  a  short¬ 
age  of  good  car¬ 
rier  boys,  ac- 


W.  D.  Parsons 


cording  to  W.  D.  Parsons,  director  of 
circulation.  The  present  system  is 
built  around  the  basic  idea  of  older 
boys  and  larger  routes. 

Using  50%  Fewer  Beys 

Prior  to  six  weeks  ago,  two  separate 
carrier  organizations  were  maintained 
in  Minneapolis.  One  organization  of 
carriers  and  district  managers  han¬ 
dled  the  Morning  and  Sunday  Tribune. 
Another  organization,  with  separate 
district  managers,  handled  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Star  Journal  and  Sunday  Trib¬ 
une.  With  the  shortage  of  boys,  be¬ 
cause  of  wartime  conditions,  it  was 
decided  to  combine  these  organizations 
into  one  M-E-S  group. 

“The  result  was  that  the  number  of 
boys  needed  was  reduced  by  almost 
50%,”  said  Mr.  Parsons,  “and,  there¬ 
fore,  the  route  profits  were  approx¬ 
imately  doubled.  About  800  boys  are 
now  serving  the  subscribers  who 
were  formerly  served  by  1,400  boys.” 

Minneapolis  subscribers  are  served 
out  of  66  carrier  sub-stations.  Be¬ 
tween  10  and  12  stations  were  changed 
each  week  for  six  weeks,  and  the  en¬ 
tire  change  over  was  completed  about 
a  week  ago.  Now  a  settling  down 
process  is  in  progress,  in  which  in¬ 
equalities  in  route  sizes  are  being  ad¬ 
justed. 

Prefers  Beys  14  fe  14 

Mr.  Parsons  has  found  that  the  ideal 
age  for  carrier  boys  under  the  new 
system  is  from  14  to  16  years,  with  15 
as  the  best  age. 

There  was  no  change  in  subscrip¬ 
tion  prices,  or  in  wholesale  rates  to  the 
carrier  boys.  The  new  plan  was  put 
into  effect  only  within  the  corporate 
limits  of  Minneapolis.  Circulation  and 
routes  in  the  balance  of  the  ABC  city 
zone,  in  the  retail  trading  zone,  and  in 
all  other  territory  remain  unchanged, 
Mr.  Parsons  pointed  out.  Outside  of 
Minneapolis  proper,  two  carrier  or¬ 
ganizations,  one  handling  the  morning 
and  Sunday  paper,  and  the  other  de¬ 
livering  the  evening  Simday  paper, 
remain  intact 

“After  the  adjustment  period,  we 
expect  the  carrier  turnover  to  be  re¬ 
duced  materially,”  said  Mr.  Parsons, 
“and  we  are  having  little  difficulty  in 
filling  routes  in  most  of  the  stations.” 

New  Poster  Campaign 

THE  St.  Louis  Star-Times  this  week 

inaugurated  a  new  outdoor  adver¬ 
tising  campaign,  using  24-sheet  post¬ 
ers,  with  large  photographic  illustra¬ 
tions,  printed  in  three  colors.  The 
theme  of  the  circulation  promotion 
campaign  is  emphasized  in  the  first 


DELIVERY  BY  HORSE 

Unless  the  Army  drafts  his  newly-acquired 
horse  for  cavalry  duty,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  carrier  boy  Jack  McDonald's  cus¬ 
tomers  are  assured  of  improved  delivery 
service.  Thirteen-year-old  Jack  has  a  su¬ 
burban  route  covering  6ve  miles,  and 
hoofing  it  daily  required  a  lot  of  time. 
Buying  a  rationed  bicycle  also  was  im¬ 
possible,  so  his  father  did  the  next  best 
thing;  he  bought  Jack  a  horse.  The  horse 
is  strictly  a  saddle  horse  at  present,  but 
the  McDonalds  hope  to  break  him  to 
driving  harness  soon  so  the  family  can  take 
Sunday  buggy  rides. 

posting:  “Maybe  you’re  overlooking 
something.”  The  promotion  also  in¬ 
cludes  radio  and  direct  mail,  stressing 
“the  modem  slant.” 

Best  Photo  Contest 

FEATURING  three  spot  news  picture 

pages  daily,  the  Chicago  Herald- 
American  is  offering  each  week,  $100, 
$50  and  $25  War  Bonds  and  other 
prizes  in  War  Stamps  to  readers  who 
submit  their  selections  for  “The  Pic¬ 
ture  of  the  Week”  along  with  their 
reasons  for  choosing  them.  The 
soxmdness  of  selection  and  the  clever¬ 
ness  of  the  statement  will  be  the  fac¬ 
tors  in  determining  the  winners. 

WPB  Likes  “Jalopy"  Idea 
ENTHUSIASTIC  over  the  success  of 

the  Chicago  Herald  -  American’s 
“Jalopies  for  Victory”  parade,  the  War 
Production  Board  has  adopted  the 
formula  and  “drafted”  William  L. 
Cartan  of  the  Chicago  Hearst  paper  to 
organize  similar  parades  throughout 
U.  S. 

R.  M.  W.  Shaw,  chief  liaison  officer 
of  the  procurement  division  of  WPB’s 
auto  graveyard  section,  was  sent  from 
Washington  to  “borrow”  the  Herald- 
American’s  Jalopy  plan.  “We  want 
Chicago’s  lead  to  be  an  example  for 
the  rest  of  the  country  in  this  vital 
effort  to  get  in  metal  scrap,”  said 
Shaw. 

Thousands  of  old  wrecked  cars. 


which  otherwise  would  have  remained 
idle  in  garages,  vacant  lots,  etc.,  were 
sent  on  their  way  to  the  war  scrap 
pile  as  a  result  of  the  Herald-Amer- 
ican’s  recent  Jalopy  parade.  Cartan 
is  now  working  with  the  Illinois  chief 
of  the  WPB  auto  graveyard  section  in 
staging  a  series  of  parade  meetings 
with  American  Legion  officials,  auto 
wreckers  and  other  civic  groups  in 
downstate  Illinob. 

Comics  Do  Double  Duty 
BY  ENLISTING  its  comic  strip  char¬ 
acters,  both  daily  and  Sunday,  to 
tell  people  to  do  their  Christmas  shop¬ 
ping  early,  the  Chicago  Sun  has  hit 
upon  a  good  promotion  stunt.  The 
characters  “speak  out”  on  page  one, 
telling  readers  that  they  should  assist 
in  the  nation’s  wartime  conservation 
effort  during  the  Christmas  shopping 
season.  The  campaign  ties  in  with  the 
Chicago  Retail  Merchants  Association 
slogan:  “Buy  Today — Carry  it  Away — 
Mail  Without  Delay!”  The  Sun  also 
has  the  opportunity  to  “introduce”  its 
comic  characters  to  page  one  and 
casual  readers. 

Build  Circulation  by  Mail 
HOW  TO  BEAT  the  gasoline  ration¬ 
ing  problem  and  others  of  a  similar 
ilk  in  building  circulation  is  demon¬ 
strated  by  A.  T.  Alley  of  the  Clinton 
(Okla.)  Daily  News,  who  for  two 
years  has  been  selling  all  rural  sub¬ 
scriptions  by  mail,  and  who  in  that 
period  has  increased  the  number  of 
subscribers  by  25%.  “We  solicit  by 
means  of  printed  folders  or  postcards, 
distributing  them  to  box  holders  at  a 
cost  of  only  one  cent  each.”  he  ex¬ 
plains. 

TO  DISMISS  CASE 

Ravine,  Wis.,  Dec.  1 — A  stipula¬ 
tion  agreeing  to  the  dismissal  of  the 
contempt  case  against  “Tex”  Reynolds, 
columnist  for  the  Racine  Journal- 
Times,  has  been  filed  by  coimsel  for 
Reynolds  and  Dist.  Atty.  Richard 
Harvey,  Jr.,  with  Circuit  Judge  Alfred 
Drury.  Reynolds  was  arrested  Aug. 
13,  1941,  because  he  had  refused  to 
violate  the  confidence  of  a  contributor 
who  had  written  a  letter  to  his  column, 
“Columnist’s  Mail,”  commenting  upon 
the  operation  of  gambling  devices  in 
Racine  County.  An  order,  committing 
Reynolds  to  jail,  was  signed  by  a  court 
commissioner,  but  it  was  immediately 
followed  by  a  new  order  providing  for 
a  stay  of  execution.  The  matter  was 
certified  to  municipal  court  and  then 
sent  to  the  circuit  court  where  an  out¬ 
side  judge  was  called  in.  While  the 
charge  was  pending,  the  letter  writer 
voluntarily  and  without  knowledge  of 
the  columnist,  revealed  himself  to  the 
district  attorney,  who  then  moved  the 
contempt  of  court  proceedings  be 
vacated. 
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Boston  Post  Collected 
About  2  Million  Revs 

Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  2— The 
Post  contributed  to  the  nas-, 
newspaper  drive  for  scrap  ^ 
somewhere  between  a  million andta 
million  old  keys.  The  keys  were 
tributed  principally  by  Post  reatU 
and  the  children  of  all  the  Bmi,. 
schools.  It  all  began  when  the  w 
volunteers  of  the  Post  ARP  oroj. 
izations  started  collecting  old  ken  b 
all  departments  of  the  Post  plant  a 
response  to  the  national  appeal «. 
ganized  by  the  paper  industry  uafc 
WPB  sponsorship.  An  obscure  pan. 
graph  announced  this  fact  in  the  eiS- 
torial  page  column  of  the  “Obeerva 
Citizen,”  one  of  the  nation’s  olds 
columns  devoted  to  odd-items. 

Slated  for  the  scrap  heap  was  a  b 
bowl-shaped  stereo-metal  pot,  one  d 
two  that  had  split  within  two  weeks 
Plant  Manager  Harry  J.  Gallagb 
and  Managing  Editor  Charles  R  Doyk 
connived  with  Mayor  Maurice  J 
Tobin  to  put  the  smaller  metal-pet 
(capacity  three  tons)  in  front  d  Cky 
Hall  as  a  “Key  Kettle.”  City  Hill 
Reporter  James  G.  Culbert  did  Ik 
rest. 

To  the  astonishment  of  everyooe 
that  huge  key  kettle  was  filled  b 
overflowing  in  less  than  48  hours-md 
a  steady  stream  of  people  were  brii^- 
ing  more  keys.  So  the  second  steieo- 
metal  pot  was  hauled  into  position- 
a  huge  castiron  bathtub  shaped  aSiir 
with  a  capacity  of  eight  tons.  Tk 
morning  a  front-page  story  in  the  Post 
challenged  the  public  and  especiaily 
the  school  children  to  fill  it  in  eiglit 
more  days.  The  huge  basin  overfiowed 
on  the  ^temoon  of  the  eighth  day- 
and  enough  more  keys  avalandiediD 
upon  City  Hall  to  fill  nine  latgr 
wooden  barrels. 

URGE  BONd'pURCHASES 

The  Nov.  30  l6-page  edition  of  tk 
San  Francisco  Shopping  News  was  it- 
voted  entirely  to  advertisements  in 
which  local  business  men  urge  their 
patrons  to  buy  War  Bonds.  The  firs 
page  of  the  section  was  in  color.  No 
merchandise  was  mentioned  in  any  ai 
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SVGAR  COATIXG... 


N^,  thank  you! 


"The  American  people  do  not  want  their  losses  sugar-coated,” 
said  Justice  Douglas  not  long  ago.  “They  look  to  the  press  for  leader¬ 
ship,  not  for  cheer-leading.” 

Nobody  knows  that  better  than  the  press  itself. 

Today,  newspaper  readers  and  readership  are  at  an  all-time 
high.  Isn’t  that  the  best  answer  to  the  kind  of  job  newspapers  are 
doing? 

But  if  you  need  even  more  conclusive  evidence  .  .  .  watch  how, 
on  the  one  hand,  newspapers  are  cooperating  in  the  war  effort  by 
willingly  accepting  censorship  of  news  that  would  help  the  enemy 
.  .  .  how,  on  the  other  hand,  they  squawk  to  high  heaven  when  war 
news,  that  legitimately  belongs  to  the  public,  is  held  back. 

There  are  many  Army  and  Navy  and  Government  people  who 
know  plenty  about  that. 

This  isn’t  a  boast.  This  isn’t  even  ballyhoo  for  linage.  Let’s  say, 
instead,  that  it  is  merely  a  reminder  that  newspapers  today  are  zeal¬ 
ously  earning  their  birthright,  over  and  over  again. 

The  press  continues  to  speak  for  the  people. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  NEWSPAPERS  are  serving  on  the  advertising  fighting-front  today,  too.  Never  was 
their  coverage  pattern  more  potent  .  .  .  their  reader  interest  so  intense  .  .  .  their  service  more  sensitive  to 
individual  needs.  For  further  facts  call  on  any  of  the  sponsors  of  this  message  .  . .  AMSTERDAM  RECORD-DEMO¬ 
CRAT  (E)  .  .  .  AUBURN  CITIZEN  ADVERTISER  (E)  .  .  .  BUFFALO  COURIER-EXPRESS  (M)  .  .  .  BUFFALO  COURIER-EX- 
PRESS  (S)  ...  CORNING  EVENING  LEADER  (E)  .  .  .  GENEVA  TIMES  (E)  ...  GLOVERSVILLE  &  JOHNSTOWN  HERALD 
&  LEADER-REPUBLICAN  (S&E)  *MAMARONECK  TIMES  (E)  .  .  .  *MT.  VERNON  ARGUS  (E)  .  .  .  *NEW  ROCHELLE 
STANDARD  STAR  (E)  .  .  .  *OSSIMNG  CITIZEN  REGISTER  (E)  ...  *PEEKSKILL  STAR  (E)  .  .  .  *PORT  CHESTER  ITEMS 
(E)  .  .  .  POUGHKEEPSIE  NEW  YORKER  (E&S)  .  .  .  *TARRYTOV\N  NEWS  (E)  .  .  .  JTHE  TROY  RECORD  (M)  .  .  . 
JfTHE  TROY  TIMES  RECORD  (E)  .  .  .  *WHITE  PLAINS  REPORTER-DISPATCH  (E)  .  .  .  *YONKERS  HERALD-STATESMAN 
fE)  .  .  .  LEGEND — (E)  Evening  newspapers.  (M)  Morning  newspapers.  (S)  Sunday  newspapers. 
*  Westchester  newspapers  sold  in  combination.  ^Sold  in  combination  only'. 
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for  eventualities  is  half  the  battle 


Possibility  of  Government 
Control  of  Employment  En¬ 
dangers  Linage  Possibilities 


By  FELIX  S.  TOWLE 


WITH  this  Uaue  a  weekly  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  section  is  in- 
augiuated.  The  importance 
oi  classified  advertising  to  the 
publishing  business,  plxis  the 
repeated  requests  for  informa¬ 
tion  and  news,  prompted  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  this  new  department. 
The  purpose  will  be  to  bring  to 
the  renders  ideas,  suggestions, 
conditions  and  trends  —  and, 
news  of  the  people  and  publica¬ 
tions  in  the  realm  of  classified 
advertising.  Communicotioiu 
from  readers  to  this  department 
will  be  appreciated. 


This  nation’s  all  out  war  effort  has 
created  a  new  and  different  business 
world.  The  newspaper  publishing 
business  and  classified  advertising  has 
been  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Elach 
day  brings  new  problems  to  be  solved 
and  threats  of  new  situations  in  the 
near  or  distant  future. 

Classified  advertising,  like  all  other 
branches  of  the  advertising  profes¬ 
sion,  has  had  to  adapt  itself  to  these 
wartime  conditions.  With  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  “Automotive,”  “Real 
Elstate,”  and  in  many  cases  “Rental” 
linage  from  the  columns,  management 
and  personnel  had  to  develop  new 
channels  of  revenue.  Along  came  a 
boom  in  the  “Employment”  classifica¬ 
tions  which  was  welcomed  and  en¬ 
couraged  as  a  timely  substitute  for  the 
losses  sustained  by  the  major  classifi¬ 
cations. 


Reorganization  of  sales  staffs  and 
systems  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
aiding  the  personnel  problem.  Tele¬ 
phone,  direct  by  mail  and  companion 
calls  will  have  to  meet  the  tire  and 
gasoline  shortage.  And,  deft  man¬ 
agement,  through  a  careful  analysis 
and  adjustment  of  production  costs, 
will  afford  a  greater  net  revenue — a 
sound  basis  to  start  operation  on  any 
economical  expediency. 

Reduce  Sub-Clastificafions 

Production  costs  involve  each  and 
every  method  of  operation.  The  com¬ 
posing  room,  white  space,  overset, 
make-good-for-error,  and  typograph¬ 
ical  waste  costs,  although  mighty  im¬ 
portant,  are  too  often  disregarded. 
During  eras  of  prosperity,  business  is 
always  inclined  to  be  extravagant. 
Herein  is  buried  an  appreciable  rev¬ 
enue  increase  that  can  be  effected. 

Classification  and  sub- classification 
heads  can  be  reduced  in  number;  sub¬ 
stitution  of  1%-point  niles  for  2-point 
rules  and  the  elimination  of  leads; 
changes  of  closing  times  to  prevent 
part-time  peak  operation  personnel 
necessary  in  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments;  and  the  use  of  well  worded 
phraseology  in  rate  cards  to  assure 
payment  for  that  overset  line  are  but 
a  few  of  the  so-called  minor  details 
which  can  make  a  substantial  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  cost  of  operation. 

Newspapers  that  have  reported  the 
inception  of  these  changes  have 
effected  from  7%  to  23%  reduction  in 
operating  expenses  which,  in  turn,  re¬ 
sults  in  a  greater  net  profit. 

The  substitution  of  women  on  the 
street  staffs  has  been  a  matter  of  re¬ 
cent  discussion.  A  nation  wide  sur¬ 
vey  was  conducted  to  ascertain  the 
popularity  and  advantage  of  this 
method  of  replacing  the  drafted  and 
enlisted  personnel. 

Few  newspapers,  with  the  exception 


and  money  is  plentiful — which  means 
that  business  is  good! 


Personals 


Another  Daily  Tries 
Tubeless  Tires 


FRED  W.  COBLEY,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Glendale  (Cal.)  News 
Press,  has  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Ross  Johnson  to  the  post  of 
CAM.  Mr.  Johnson  was  formerly 
CAM  of  the  Riverside  (Cal.)  Press- 
Enterprise. 

Rosemary  Hoffman  has  succeeded 
C.  S.  Harris  as  CAM  of  the  Canners- 
ville  (Ind.)  News-Examiner. 

Thomas  J.  Nault  has  replaced  W.  K. 
Boyer  as  CAM  at  the  Marquette 
(Mich.)  Daily  Mining  Journal. 

Miss  Patricia  Willcox,  formerly 
CAM  of  the  Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Star- 
News,  resigned  to  join  the  WAAC. 
W.  C.  Anders  has  been  appointed 
CAM. 

Antonio  Scheringer  has  succeeded 
Rita  Tomasoni  as  CAM  of  the  Hib- 
bing  (Minn.)  Daily  Tribune. 

Theresa  F.  Smiley  has  been  named 
CAM  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Daily 
Times. 


SUPPLYING  FM  STATION 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  is 
supplying  daily  news  reports  to  FM 
station  W75NY,  New  York.  Studios 
are  in  the  Herald  Tribune  Building, 
230  West  41st  Street.  Richard  L.  Tobin, 
former  Herald  Tribune  assistant  night 
city  editor,  and  Marcus  Duffield,  day 
news  editor,  conduct  the  news  broad¬ 
casts. 


Gov't  Empleymont  Control 

This  new  “vein”  of  revenue,  the 
“Employment”  classification,  has  be¬ 
come  the  subject  of  much  speculation 
if  and  when  it  might  be  placed  under 
government  control  or  supervision. 
Regardless  of  what  plan  might  be 
created,  it  will  effect  all  media  and 
particularly  the  classified  columns  of 
the  newspapers. 

In  passing,  it  might  be  added  that 
the  “Help  Wanted”  columns  of  the 
nation’s  newspapers  have  contributed 
in  no  small  way  toward  the  staffing 
of  those  industries  vital  to  our  war 
effort.  In  addition  to  the  facilities  of 
organized  labor,  government  employ¬ 
ment  agencies,  licensed  and  state  reg¬ 
ulated  employment  agencies,  and  the 
employment  departments  of  schools, 
colleges  and  fraternal  organizations, 
the  classified  columns  throughout  the 
country  rank  second  to  none  as  having 
served  with  honor  and  distinction  on 
the  home  front. 

The  future,  however,  of  all  these 
existing  facilities  rests  with  the  dis- 
positiem  of  the  War  Manpower  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  present  study  of  the 
problem. 

Just  what  this  future  might  be,  plus 
the  numerous  other  forecasting  shad¬ 
ows  which  includes  individual  prob¬ 
lems  of  sales  staff  personnel,  gasoline 
and  tire  rationing,  and  the  possibility 
of  newsprint  rationing,  must  be  en¬ 
counter^  and  surmounted. 

That  keynote  word,  preparedness, 
is  worthy  of  application  to  every 
classified  department.  Preparedness 


Buffalo.  Nov.  30— Making  the  fe, 
experiment  here  with  the  “TW 
tubeless  tire,  the  Buffalo 
News  has  run  a  test  shoe  moreT 
400  miles  on  a  two-door  sedan  wi^ 
any  loss  of  air  pressure.  TheX 
was  de-tubed  and  attached  to  tk 
sedan  Nov.  12  and  results  were* 
satisfactory  that  Louis  E.  Schlew! 
News  garage  superintendent  stud 
another  one  on  the  car  two  w^ 
later. 

The  tires  both  had  several  thouami 
miles  of  wear  on  them  when  the  tuk 
were  removed. 

The  successful  test  is  credited  k 
the  extreme  care  with  which  Schln* 
sanded  down  the  tire  beads  to  astm 
an  airtight  fit  with  the  drop-centB 
rims. 

“When  we  took  out  the  first  ini« 
tube  and  inflated  the  tire,"  siid 
Schleuse,  “I  put  it  through  a  trial  mj. 
self— driving  over  rough  pavemen 
across  railroad  tracks,  around  comes 
and  at  maximum  sp^.  The  drive 
who  has  the  tires  on  his  car  nw 
doesn’t  know  about  it,  so  they  are  get. 
ting  regular  use  and  no  partiality" 


3  DAILIES  SUSPEND 

The  Eufaula  (Ala.)  Tribune,  Cald¬ 
well  (Kan.)  Messenger  and  News  and 
the  Redfield  (S.  D.)  Journal-Observer, 
all  published  evenings,  have  sus¬ 
pended  publication.  The  first  is  ap¬ 
pearing  semi-wegkly  and  the  last  two 
weekly. 


of  publications  which  previous  to  the 
war  conditions  had  established  all 
female  departments,  found  it  desir¬ 
able  to  utilize  women  on  the  sales 
staffs.  It  was  further  revealed  that 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  it  had 
not  been  necessary  to  replace  the  per¬ 
sonnel  called  to  the  armed  service. 
Territorial  changes  and  transfer  of 
solicitation  and  service  to  the  tele¬ 
phone  room  was  most  practical. 

WomeH  Svccetifvl 


LAKE  ERIE  Reports 
and  Forecasts 


On  the  other  hand,  where  newspa¬ 
pers  had  made  replacements  on  the 
staffs  with  women,  it  was  reported 
that  the  innovation  had  met  with  suc¬ 
cess.  Increased  linage,  more  detailed 
service  of  accounts,  and  new  adver¬ 
tisers  and  classifications  had  been 
credited  to  the  gentler  sex. 

In  many  instances,  particularly 
among  the  larger  newspapers,  direct 
by  mail  utilizing  post-free  return 
order  blanks  has  proven  highly  suc¬ 
cessful.  This  means  of  operation 
bridged  both  the  lack  of  personnel 
and  restrictions  placed  upon  tire  and 
gasoline. 

The  successful  (^ration  of  any 
classified  department,  like  any  other 
business,  will  depend  upon  the  ability 
of  the  management  to  meet  the  ever- 
changing  conditions  of  these  chaotic 
times.  The  demand  for  classified  is 
still  there  as  evidenced  by  national 
surveys  and  computed  linage  figures 
which  show  gains.  And,  these  linage 
gains  can  result  in  increased  net 
profits  by  that  same  astute  manage¬ 
ment. 

In  a  final  analysis,  the  volume  of 
business  is  normal.  And,  again  like 
any  other  business,  if  certain  types  of 
“merchandise”  are  not  available  the 
“store  keeper”  will  have  to  introduce 
“new  lines”  and  sell  them  through 
carefully  promoted,  merchandised 
sales  campaigns.  The  market  is  there 


In  over  six  years  preceding  Pearl  Harbor,  80%  of  all  news¬ 
papers,  Commercial  Printing  and  Stereotyping  Plants 
bought  Lake  Elrie  Directomat  Presses  when  they  turned 
to  Direct  Pressure.  Their  satisfaction  is  Sound  Foundation 
for  our  forecast  that  .  .  . 


1.  Competitive  post-war  demands  for  better 
printing  will  require  Direct  Pressure 
(DIRECTOMAT)  Stereotypes. 


2.  Increased  use  of  half-tones  and  close 
register  color  forms  will  require  Direct 
Pressure  (DIRECTOMAT)  Stereotypes. 


3.  National  advertisers  and  their  agencies 
will  demand  perfect  reproduction  in  com¬ 
petitive  post-war  consumer  markets. 


The  fact  that  Directo¬ 
mat  (Direct  Pressure) 
Stereotype  Molding  has 
been  proved  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  oyer  six 
years  of  satisfacto^ 
pre-war  performance  is, 
in  itself,  a  forecast  of 
post-war  trends  and 
acceptance. 


LAKE  ERIE 

ENGINEERING  CORP. 
BufFalo  New  York 


I 


ANCAM  MEETING 

The  eleventh  annual  New  York  ud 
New  England  regional  meeting  of  tk 
Association  of  Newspaper  riamU 
Advertising  Managers  will  be  held  it 
the  Arlington  Hotel,  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.,  on  Jan.  18  and  19.  H.  S.  Theo- 
bold,  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Preit,  till 
be  general  chairman  of  the  meetiig. 
William  M.  Baaske,  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Ob¬ 
server-Dispatch,  has  accepted  tlx 
chairmanship  of  the  program  coo- 
mi  ttee  and  Norma  MeVannon,  Ewii- 
cott  (N.  Y.)  Bulletin,  will  serve  o 
chairman  of  the  attendance  committK. 


TIQERS 


The  entire  world  watches  their  exploits  with  prayerful 
respect  .  .  .  our  own  fighting  forces  call  them  back  into  the 
fold.  Squadron  leaders  or  keen-eyed  pilots,  they  are 
willing  to  take  any  chance  to  DO  THE  JOB. 

Sit  beside  these  “Flying  Tigers”  as  they  roar  out  to  new 
fame  ...  be  a  living  part  of  the  planes  they  pilot,  old  or 
new  .  .  .  look  down  on  death,  and  smile.  Your  Bond  Dollars 
give  you  this  great  privilege.  They  become  flying  dollars 
.  .  .  every  God-inspired  penny  .  .  .  for  a  cause  that  is  as  spir¬ 
itual  as  the  glory  of  those  who  make  a  so  much  greater 
sacrifice  than  money. 


•ROM  almost 


every  State  of  the  Union  they  come  .  .  . 
from  little  country  villages  yoa  have  difficulty  finding 
on  the  map  .  .  .  square-chinned,  adventure-loving,  wide- 
grinned  boys,  with  a  flair  for  danger. 

They  call  it  “adventure,”  but,  actually,  as  events  have 
shown,  it  is  the  truest  patriotism  any  man  ever  knew. 
China  looks  upon  them  with  awe — and  deep  affection — 
as  they  sweep  over  enemy  lines  in  battered  old  planes  that 
are  called  “dive  bombers”  out  of  a  sporting  spirit  of 
sarcasm.  But  they've  made  an  unforgettable  record  .  .  . 
over  Burma  .  .  .  across  the  jagged  peaks  of  Burma’s  peril- 
beset  road  .  .  .  into  the  maelstrom  of  a  rice-field  land  that 
is  now  hissing  with  challenge. 


third  of  a  series  of  timely,  patriotic  messages  contributed  to  the  high  purpose  of  Bond  Sales  and  W artirne  morale,  by  Editor  &  Publisher,  Permission  is  granted 
^  fbe  newspapers  of  the  nation  to  reproduce  these  advertisements.  Mats  of  this  size  advertisement  are  available  at^  cost.  Also  engravings  of  the  illustration,  in  any 
*ne,  are  Mailable  at  cost.  It  is  suggested  that  local  merchants  and  manufacturers — as  well  as  financial  and  commercial  institutions — sponsor  the  series  in  paid  space, 
«  a  patriotic  service  to  Uncle  Sam. 


-PROMOTION 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


N.Y.  Rules  On  Zinc  Use  Hit 


Promotion  Department 


By  T.  S.  mVIN 


NEW  YORK  CITY  newspapers  put 
into  effect  this  week  a  set  of  war¬ 
time  rules  regarding  the  use  of  zinc 
for  advertising  engravings.  These 
rules  are  designed,  of  course,  to  con- 
conserve  zinc,  which  has  been  boomed 
by  the  war  into  the  precious  metal 
class.  Since  this  same  problem  of  con¬ 
serving  zinc  is  faced  by  all  newspapers 
over  the  country,  it  is  highly  prob¬ 
able  that  the  same  or  similar  rules 
will  soon  be  in  effect  in  other  cities, 
too.  And  since  newspaper  promotion 
departments  are,  in  a  large  sense, 
newspaper  advertisers,  the  rules 
create  for  them  the  same  situation 
they  create  for  other  advertisers. 

That  situation  is  one  of  redesigning 
advertising  to  conform  to  rules  which 
every  art  director  in  the  country  will 
call  “drastic.”  Scan  the  highlights  of 
these  new  rules  and  you’ll  see  why. 
Borders  are  out — except  those  that 
can  be  set.  Reverse  cuts  are  out — 
except  standard  signatures.  No  en¬ 
gravings  will  be  made  of  type  or  hand 
lettering  24-pomt  or  smaller.  Benday 
and  tone  backgrounds  extending  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  of  the  merchandise 
illustrated  are  out — although  some 
provision  is  made  to  preserve  “at¬ 
mosphere’  ’or  “situation,”  whatever 
these  may  be,  and  a  fine  point  it  will 
be  to  determine.  And  this  last  regu¬ 
lation  applies  to  surprinting  also. 

Sees  Obstacles  Overcome 


can  do  to  help  you  in  your  job,  Mr. 
May’s  volume  should  be  in  a  handy 
place  on  your  desk. 


coverage  of  all  Boston  newspapers. 
The  folder  compares  the  compactness 
of  the  Boston  market  with  that  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  Cleveland  and  Detroit.  Here  is 
a  valuable  piece  of  market  promotion 
for  which  the  Post  is  to  be  com¬ 
mended.  There  is  only  one  promo¬ 
tional  paragraph  about  the  Post  in  the 
whole  folder,  and  even  that  doesn’t 
mention  the  Post  by  name.  We  could 
tell  the  piece  was  from  the  Post  only 
by  looking  at  the  copyright  line,  which 
Is  in  agate. 


Wartime  Service 


CREDIT  the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
with  an  effective  full  page  adver¬ 
tisement  built  around  the  services  the 
newspaper  offers  in  wartime  in  help¬ 
ing  civilians  fit  their  lives  to  wartime 
conditions.  Heading  was,  “We  have 
tried  to  think  of  a  name  for  this  war¬ 
time  service.”  Copy  explained  that 
the  newspaper  rendered  a  vital  serv¬ 
ice  in  printing  and  interpreting  the 
news.  But  the  service  they  meant  in 
the  headline  is  that  of  recruiting 
civilians  for  the  armed  services,  to 
give  blood,  to  harvest  crops,  to  col¬ 
lect  scrap,  etc.  This  service  is  just  as 
vital  as  printing  the  news,  and  no 
other  medium  performs  it  so  well  as 
the  newspa|>er.  Half  of  the  page  was 
used  for  illustration,  which  consisted 
of  reproductions  of  headlines  from  the 
paper:  “Give  Magazines,  Books  to 
Troops”;  “Coast  Guard  in  Appeal  for 
More  Men”;  “Trucks  Needed  for  De¬ 
fense”;  etc. 


The  creative  spirit  thrives,  of  course, 
on  the  things  it  can’t  do.  For  a  while 
these  rules  will  be  thought  oppressive. 
And  then  the  creative  spirit  will  rise 
to  overcome  whatever  obstacles  these 
rules  raise.  The  discipline  will  be 
good.  Newspaper  advertising,  at  least 
so  far  as  design  is  concerned,  should 
emerge  ultimately  the  better. 

Meanwhile,  these  rules — and  the 
problem  that  brings  them  into  being — 
provide  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
whole  problem  of  design.  Frankly, 
there  is  vast  room  for  improvement 
in  the  way  newspapers  use  white 
space  for  their  own  promotion.  A  few 
newspapers  over  the  country  do  an 
effective  job  of  using  white  space. 
Most  newspapers  do  what  can  only  be 
described  as  an  indifferent  job.  Too 
many  newspapers  do  what  can  only 
be  described  as  a  sloppy  job. 

Now  that  we  must  conserve  zinc, 
we  should  give  more  careful  thought 
to  more  effective  use  of  type,  making 
type  alone  do  a  job  that  used  to  be 
done  by  type  and  illustration.  Fol¬ 
lowing  hard  on  the  zinc  problem  is 
the  problem  of  newsprint  conserva¬ 
tion.  The  word  here  is  that  this  will 
hit  right  about  the  first  of  the  year. 
It  means  that  we  must  start  giving 
more  careful  thought  to  more  effective 
use  of  white  space,  making  small  space 
do  a  job  that  used  to  be  done  by  bold 
full  pages. 

Handbook  on  Layout 

Happily  timed  at  just  this  moment, 
when  promotion  managers  will  be 
applying  themselves  to  the  problem, 
comes  a  volume  on  design,  “101 
Roughs,”  by  Don  May,  Chicago  lay¬ 
out  and  art  consultant.  (Chicago: 
Frederick  J.  Drake  &  Co.)  It  is  a 
second  and  revised  edition  of  a  use¬ 
ful  little  handbook  of  advertising  lay¬ 
out  which  makes  good  and  sensible 
reading  and  is  free  of  the  curse  of 
too  many  books  on  layout  and  de¬ 
sign,  the  formula.  “Good  design,”  as 
Mr.  May  quotes,  “is  good  business.” 
And  if  you  would  like  to  freshen  up 
on  what  good  design  is,  and  what  it 


Tracy  Joins  Mirror 

LEE  TRACY,  who  resigned  recently 
as  promotion  manager  of  Look 
magazine,  this  week  joined  the  New 
York  Daily  Mirror  as  coordinator  of 
advertising  sales  promotion.  Tracy 
thus  returns  to  the  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  field  after  an  absence  of  two 
years,  during  which  he  developed  and 
directed  for  Look  its  “Spotlight  of 
Fashion”  promotion.  Before  going  to 
Look,  Tracy  was  promotion  manager 
of  the  New  York  World-Telegram. 
He  was  also  for  a  while  with  the  New 
York  Journal- American.  He  is  a 
past  president  of  the  New  York  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Group. 


Focal  Point 


Scott 


Magazine  Reels 

with 

Jones  Automatic 
Tension  Governor 


excel  all  other  paper 
feeds  in  performance 


SmhI  for  BooUot 


Walter  Scott  &  G>. 


PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


Helped  9,104 
Persons  to  Find 


Living  Quarters 


under  no  obligation  in  so  doing,  anj 
that  the  service  entailed  no  p^t  t 
himself  or  the  prospective  tenant 

Stories  were  also  run  asking  jn, 
sons  seeking  living  quarters  to  ^e8^ 
ter  with  the  bureau.  Those  respond 
ing  were  asked  to  fill  out  an  applies 
tion,  giving  the  number  in  the  famih 
approximatae  rent  they  were  willii 
to  pay,  the  section  of  town  prefe^ 
and  the  kind  of  work  the  head  of  tb 
family  was  engaged  in.  These  appH. 
cations  were  then  checked  agains 
available  listings,  and  if  suitable  quar. 
ters  were  at  hand,  the  landlord  wa; 
contacted  by  phone  and  an  appoint, 
ment  made  for  the  prospective  tenar 

If  no  immediate  listing  was  aval, 
able,  the  applicant  was  asked  to  r. 
turn  the  following  day  and  inquire 
If  he  failed  to  do  this,  the  applicatiot 
was  “tossed  in  the  wastebasket,”  I*, 
cause  “there  was  no  time  to  bothe 
with  persons  who  were  not  inta. 
ested.” 

Federal  rent  control  authorities  «• 
operated  with  the  bureau  in  register, 
ing  offered  accommodations,  as  did  tit 
Red  Cross,  Travelers  Aid,  Salvatia 
Army,  YMCA,  and  other  public  ser¬ 
vice  organizations. 

Through  the  services  of  the  burea; 
the  Examiner  reports  it  was  able  to 
uncover  many  human  interest  stories 
and  to  help  a  great  many  people  who 
were  at  “their  wits  end”  as  to  when 
they  were  going  to  find  a  place  fe 
“Bobby.” 


NEIAT  is  the  word  for  a  folder  which 
the  Katz  Agency  sends  out  describ¬ 
ing  the  Jackson,  Mississippi,  market 
and  telling  how  well  the  Clarion- 
Ledger  and  the  Daily  News  cover  that 
market.  “Focal  Point”  is  the  folder’s 
caption,  and  Jackson,  it  appears,  is  the 
focal  point  that’s  meant.  It’s  the 
State’s  distribution  center  and  the 
state’s  capital.  It’s  the  focal  point  for 
industry  and  for  war  activities.  And 
its  newspapers  dominate  the  State.  A 
well-paced,  economical  piece  of  copy 
— and  a  clean,  attractive  design. 


San  Francisco  Examiner 
Conducts  Emergency 
Housing  Bureau 


A  total  of  9,104  people  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  Saw  Francisco 
Examiner’s  Emergency  Housing  Bu¬ 
reau  since  the  inception  of  this  ser¬ 
vice  last  April  1.  a  report  by  the  paper 
reveals. 

Of  this  number,  a  fourth  were  de¬ 
fense  workers;  another  quarter  ser¬ 
vice  people — Army  and  Navy  officers 
— and  the  remainder  were  composed 
of  newcomers  to  the  area  and  “old- 
line”  residents. 


WEEKEND  EDITION 

The  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  Nm 
which  runs  a  large  section  of  comics 
in  black  and  white,  another  section  e 
color  and  a  full  length  story  in  a  nu;- 
azine  section  on  Saturdays,  in  lieu  of  i 
Sunday  edition,  is  now  dating  its  Sat¬ 
urday  issue  for  the  two  days,  Satuidat 
and  Sunday. 


Readers 


Big  Target 

“THIS  Is  the  target  for  your  adver¬ 
tising  in  Boston  newspapers,”  says  a 
folder  from  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Post. 
And  when  you  open  the  folder,  the 
target  hits  you  in  the  eye.  It’s  a 
large  color  map  of  New  England.  Indi¬ 
cated  on  it  are  three  markets  which 
the  Boston  newspapers  offer  advertis¬ 
ers:  the  27  counties  that  comprise 
Boston’s  primary  market;  the  11  coun¬ 
ties  that  comprise  the  secondary  mar¬ 
ket;  and  a  group  of  counties  that 
comprise  a  market  of  minor  or  no 
influence.  Indicated  on  each  county 
is  the  number  of  occupied  dwellings 
and  the  circulation  and  percent  of 


Ran  Coupon 

The  bureau  was  established,  the 
Examiner  reports,  as  a  result  of  a 
plea  for  help  by  civic  and  military 
authorities.  Responding,  the  paper 
detailed  its  staff  of  eight  girls  handling 
want  ad  rentals  to  the  task  of  listing 
all  available  “rooms  for  rent”  and 
other  living  quarters  that  a  “street 
by  street”  canvass  of  the  city  revealed.  ; 

As  a  means  of  promoting  additional  j 
quarters,  a  coupon  was  run  daily,  | 
which  householders  and  landlords ; 
were  asked  to  fill  out  if  they  had  a  i 
room  or  larger  space  to  rent.  It  was  I 
stipulated  that  the  householder  was  j 


Are  Impatient 
These  Momentous  Days 


•  Five  minutes  delay  in  de¬ 
livery  of  a  paper  often  is  re¬ 
sented  more  than  half  an  hour 
in  ordinary  times.  . . .  Certified 
Mats  save  time  in  every  oper¬ 
ation.  ’Their  Uniformity  gives 
assurance  of  untroubled  pro¬ 
duction. 


9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  DepL  P  ^ 


$11,289,000 
A  WEEK 


Austral 


That's  a  lot  of  money  going  into  the 
hands  of  Maryland  workers.  That's  on 
increase  of  164%  or  7  million  dollars 
o  week  more  than  their  earnings  in 
September  two  years  ogo 


•  Tk*  only  iourn«l  akdH  *1. 
n«w«  of  odvorfiMth  ••  J 
ing,  publUhing. 
commoreial  broadc««bH^ 
Australia  and  Naw 


You  con  reach  this  great  poy  roll  most 
effectively  and  economically  through 
the  Morning,  Evening  ond  Sunday 


BALTIMORE 

SUNPAPERS 


If  you  ara  planning 
paigns  or  ara  inHraiW 
^ata  tarritorias  raid 


NEWSPAPER 

Publlsbad  Monitk 

Sabscrlptlon  rata  $l-t0  ^ 

post  fr** 


Warmth  BUg^  BmmUtoa 
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“War  Bond  Extra" 
Issued  for  Navy 
By  Brooklyn  Eagle 

At  the  request  of  Navy  officials  of 
the  Third  Naval  District,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  big  Navy  Yard  in  Brooklyn, 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  on  Dec.  2  ran  off 
an  edition  of  65,000  copies  of  a  “War 
6ond  Extra”  for  distribution  to  the 
employes  of  the  district. 

The  edition  was  presented  to  the 
Naval  District  employes  as  the  Eagle’s 
contribution  to  the  District’s  War 
Bond  drive,  planned  to  climax  on 
Dec.  7,  first  anniversary  of  Pearl  Har- 

*”The  edition  presented  some  unusual 
features.  After  the  paper’s  regular 
first  ^ition  was  run  off  on  Dec.  2,  two 
extra  pages  were  added  to  the  first 
section,  but  instead  of  being  added  in¬ 
side  the  section  they  were  added  in 
front  of  the  regular  front  page.  Thus 
the  Navy  employes  got  the  regular 
paper  with  two  pages  of  the  Navy 
Yard  and  War  Bond  Drive  news  pre¬ 
ceding  the  regular  paper.  The  Elagle 
circulation  department  delivered  the 
paper  to  the  Navy  Yard,  where  distri¬ 
bution  to  each  employe  was  made 
through  Navy  channels  as  the  em¬ 
ployes  came  off  shift.  The  added  “front 
page”  conformed  to  the  usual  front 
page  style  of  the  Eagle,  so  the  Navy 
Yard  employes  received,  in  effect,  two 
front  pages  and  two  second  pages. 

Copy  and  pictures  were  prepared  by 
Naval  officers.  In  the  Eagle  office  copy 
was  handled  in  the  usual  fashion  by 
Howard  Swain,  city  editor,  and  Robert 
Grannis,  news  editor. 

An  unusual  feature  of  the  bond  sale 
was  an  arrangement  whereby  every 
Naval  District  employe  buying  a  bond 
for  cash  was  promised  a  special  Pearl 
Harbor  commemorative  envelop  ac¬ 
tually  mailed  and  postmarked  from 
Pearl  Harbor,  Dec.  7,  1942. 

Navy  officials  hit  upon  the  idea  of  a 
special  edition  of  the  Eagle  as  the  best 
way  to  get  their  message  to  employes. 
It  was  felt  that  a  rally  or  mass  meet¬ 
ing  would  be  less  effective  and  would 
interfere  with  production.  It  was  felt 
that  dodgers  or  handbills  would  re¬ 
ceive  scant  attention,  whereas  a  copy 
of  a  newspaper  would  be  read  and 
cherished  as  a  souvenir  of  the  drive. 

WITH  POLISH  ARMY 

Charles  Finston,  Chicago  Herald- 
American  reporter,  has  been  com¬ 
missioned  a  lieutenant  in  the  Polish 
Army  in  charge  of  American  press 
relations.  Finston,  who  will  soon  leave 
for  England,  will  serve  with  the 
Polish  army  overseas.  He  is  the  first 
American  newspaperman  to  be  com¬ 
missioned  by  the  Polish  Army  to  do 
press  relations  work. 
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COOPER  HOME  ROBBED 

Possession  of  $1,500  worth  of  prop¬ 
erty  belonging  to  Kent  Cooper,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Associated  Press, 
whose  home  in  Irvington,  Westchester 
County,  was  burglarized  Nov.  25,  was 
admitted  to  New  York  detectives  Nov. 
30  by  an  automobile  theft  suspect  they 
were  questioning.  The  man  is  Ains- 
ley  R.  Lohr,  27,  of  Antioch,  Ill. 

PNPA  Hears  of 
Newsprint  Use  Cut 
Before  fan.  1 

Harrisburg,  Dec.  1 — More  than  50 
daily  newspaper  publishers  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  met  at  a  special  war  con¬ 
ference  at  the  Penn  Harris  Hotel, 
Harrisburg,  yesterday,  to  discuss  the 
newsprint  curtailment  order  which  the 
publishers  were  told  would  be  issued 
before  Jan.  1. 

Every  conceivable  problem  having 
to  do  with  newsprint  curtailment  was 
considered  in  a  session  that  lasted 
four  hours. 

As  a  result  of  reports  made  at  this 
conference,  the  Pennsylvania  publish- j 
ers  are  expecting  a  heavy  cut.  i 

After  the  newsprint  discussion,  five 
representatives  of  large  Pennsylvania' 
farm  groups  pointed  out  to  the  pub-’ 
lishers  that  a  serious  food  situation 
faces  this  section  of  the  country,  if 
not  the  entire  country,  because  ofi 
lack  of  manpower  on  the  farms.  Help 
of  the  publishers  to  solve  this  con-! 
sumer  problem  was  asked  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  from  the  PNPA  was  authorized 
to  meet  with  a  group  from  the  farm-j 
ers’  organizations.  The  PNPA  Com¬ 
mittee  will  be  headed  by  William  L.' 
McLean,  Jr.,  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin. 
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HERE’S  WHAT  WE  DO: 

The  Ice  Cream  Merchandising  Institute,  Inc.,  affiliate  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Association  of  Ice  Cream  Manufacturers,  is  offering  to  Ice 
Cream  manufacturers  a  monthly  Advertising  Mat  Service.  This  service 
will  enable  manufacturers  in  every  community  to  emphasize  the  nutri 
tional  aspects  of  Ice  Cream  in  their  local  papers  through  the  use  of 
mats'  and  copy  for  several-  ads  each  month.  Alert  manufacturers  are 
lOO^t  behind  this  program.  They  realize  the  importance  of  telling 
through  newspaper  advertising,  the  nutritive  value  t)f  Ice  Cream  and 
its  importance  as  a  dairy  IlmmI  during  wartime. 


HERE’S  WHAT  YOU  DO: 

Ciet  your  advertising  sales  staff  together  and  explain  that  lixal  Ice 
(!!ream  manufacturers  are  vitally  interested  in  newspaper  advertising. 
Urge  )t)ur  salesmen  to  contact  all  local  Ice  C.'ream  companies  at  once 
and  discuss  with  them  the  value  of  subscribing  tt)  the  monthly  Adver¬ 
tising  Service  t)ffered  by  the  Ice  Cream  Merchandising  Institute.  This 
Service  will  enable  the  individual  manufacturer,  large  or  small,  to  do 
a  sound,  authentic  selling  job  in  his  own  territory.  Yttur  interest  in 
this  effort  can  mean  more  advertising  lineage  for  you. 


FOOD  and  WOMEN’S  EDITORS,  ATTENTIONI 

ihe  Ice  (  rejM  Industry  requests  your  cooperation  in  emphasizing  the 
nutritional  talne  of  Ice  (.ream  and  emphasizing  in  your  columns  the 
Industry’s  current  slogan — "America's  laiorite  Dairy  I'ood  —  Ice 
(.ream."  Ice  (.ream  belongs  on  the  daily  menu  of  every 
American.  It  is  a  nourishing  food — not  a  confection  .  .  , 
offering  many  delectable  and  health-protecting  food 
combinations. 
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ICE  CREAM  MERCHANDISING  INSTITUTE,  INC. 

Affiliate  of  the 

International  Association  of  Ice  Cream  Manufacturers 
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KENT  COOPER  DESCRIBES  20-YEAR  FIGHT  FOR  NEWS  FREEDOM 


Win 


FO  R 


continued  from  page  3 
eight  largest  newspapers  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  comprising  75  per  cent  of  the 
total  newspaper  circulation.  Under 
the  Reuters  aegis,  Rengo  at  that  time 
could  make  no  contract  with  the  AP. 
That  was  to  come  later. 

Almost  simultaneously,  newspapers 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  formed 
organizations  with  the  title  of  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  in  their  respective  com¬ 
monwealths,  and  the  Australian  pa¬ 
pers  sought  AP  service  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  Reuters  monopoly.  Again 
the  monopoly  thwarted  immediate 
consummation  of  the  idea. 

Year  by  year  the  situation  had  be¬ 
come  more  intolerable  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  directorate,  and  Mr. 
Cooper  quotes  at  considerable  length 
the  remarks  of  President  Noyes,  Mr. 
McClatchy,  Col.  McCormick,  Mr. 
Ochs,  Mr.  Rathom  and  others  who 
opposed  continuing  the  arrangement 
with  Reuters,  Havas  and  Wolff.  Mr. 
Noyes,  like  Mr.  Stone,  believed  that 
the  four-power  treaty  had  consider¬ 
able  value  to  the  AP,  but  in  board 
meetings  he  urged  Mr.  Cooper,  who 
did  not  think  so,  to  state  his  views 
frankly  and  without  regard  to  the 
senior’s  feelings. 

DeRoaRC*  4-fewRr  Treaty 
Finally,  in  April,  1927,  after  12  years 
of  discussion,  the  board  voted  to  de¬ 
nounce  the  four-power  treaty,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  new  contract, 
and  Mr.  Cooper  was  instructed  to 

Sroceed  to  Europe  for  that  piui>ose. 

[e  was  counseled  by  the  board  not  to 
bring  the  negotiations  to  the  point  of 
a  break. 

That  srnnmer  Mr.  Cooper  visited  16 
European  countries,  and  attended  an 
international  conference  of  press  ex¬ 
perts  at  Warsaw,  at  which  the  29  Eu¬ 
ropean  agencies,  satellites  of  the  big 
two,  were  represented. 

The  discussions,  Mr.  Cooper  writes, 
had  practically  nothing  to  do  with 
news  availability.  No  speeches  were 
made  about  the  moralities  of  news 
presentation.  Practically  everything 
was  about  traffic  arrangements  for  the 
transmission  of  reports,  with  the 
greatest  stress  upon  the  manner  of 
reception,  coding,  and  decoding  of 
Reuters  oonxmercial  service  covering 
market  prices  throughout  the  world. 
That  market  service  was  the  big 
source  of  profit  to  all  of  the  European 
agencies.  Mr.  Cooper’s  ideas  on  free 
news  were  not  on  the  agenda,  and  he 
found  little  liking  for  them  among 
those  with  whom  he  conversed  pri¬ 
vately. 

SRRIRIORRd  to  GrRRVO 

In  August  of  the  same  year  he  was 
invited  to  attend  a  Conference  of  Press 
Experts,  summoned  by  the  League  of 
Nations  to  meet  at  Geneva,  for  these 
stated  purposes: 

1.  To  determine  methods  of  in¬ 
suring  the  more  rapid  and  less  costly 
transmission  of  press  news  with  a 
view  to  reducing  risks  of  international 
misunderstanding,  and 
2.  To  discuss  all  technical  prob¬ 
lems,  the  settlement  of  which  would 
be  conducive  to  the  tranquilization 
of  public  opinion. 

The  three  large  American  agencies 
were  represented  by  their  chiefs,  and 
Mr.  Cooper  believed,  correctly,  that 


particularly  sarcastic  about  the  right 
of  the  American  agencies  to  lead  in 
the  formulation  of  such  high  prin¬ 
ciples,  recalling  that  American  lead¬ 
ership  in  the  formation  of  the  League 
of  Nations  had  been  rejected  by  the 
American  voters.  How,  he  asked. 


more  to  Reuters  than  it  receivei^ 
that  if  any  differential  were^ 
discussion,  it  should  be  paid  bTS 
European  to  the  American  orZ^ 
tion. 


cies  had  long  prospered  by  their  ex-  — to  the  chagrin  of  both  Reuters  and  Toward  the  end  of  1933^  Sjj 
elusive  right  to  the  news  of  their  the  AP,  but  with  no  disposition  on  erick  informed  the  AP  of'  the  w 
governments.  the  former’s  part  to  free  its  American  on  which  Reuters  would  negotL? 

Mr.  Cooper  spoke  eloquently  for  the  ally’s  hands.  new  contract.  They  were  stiff  anLl 

resolution,  and  was  answered,  rather  The  April,  1929,  meeting  of  the  AP  for  payment  of  a  large  difierenSu! 
acidly,  by  Lord  Riddell,  owner  of  the  board  witnessed  a  growing  determina-  the  AP — a  condition  that  had**^ 
News  of  the  World,  large  London  tion  to  assert  the  rights  of  the  AP  to  abrogated  six  years  before.  The  « 
Sunday  newspaper.  His  Lordship  was  operate  in  any  part  of  the  world,  with  board  believed  that  it  contrihmj 

Tiarfi/'iilarlv  camoefir*  oVvMif  ricrVit  qj*  withoUt  RcUt0rS»  OoOpCF  (ir0W  in  ^Aiifore 

up  a  plan  for  serving  Rengo,  in  the 
event  of  a  break  between  the  AP  and 
the  British  agency,  and  the  board  ap¬ 
proved  it.  Gradually  Cooper  in¬ 
creased  AP  forces  in  foreign  lands, 
preparing  for  the  day  when  he  would 
could  the  Europeans  be  certain  that  no  longer  rely  upon  the  proprietary  Jones’  proposals,  the  board 
similar  repudiation  would  not  be  the  agencies  for  coverage.  In  1930,  he  Reuters  that  it  accepted  the  termitj. 
fate  at  the  hands  of  American  news-  placed  before  the  board  a  proposal  to  tion  of  the  contract  as  of  April  L  uji 
papers  of  this  American-sponsored  establish  the  Associated  Press  of  Great  President  Noyes  expressing  rtee 
resolution.  Britain,  with  a  branch  in  Paris,  and  a  “that  this  situation  has  developed  ad 

Cooper’s  reply  was  good  natured,  similar  company  in  Germany.  At  the  that  the  two  organizations  must  hen- 
and  he  was  supported  by  Karl  A.  start,  these  non-profit  organizations  after  travel  separate  paths.” 

would  confine  themselves  to  collecting 
pictures  for  the  parent  organization; 
eventually,  in  Cooper’s  plan,  they 
would  be  active  in  gathering  and  dis¬ 
semination  of  AP  news 
Europe.  And 


The  point,  however,  was  not 
by  the  AP.  After  consiSj 


Bickel,  president  of  the  United  Press, 
and  by  M.  Koenigsberg,  president  of 
International  News  Service.  All  three 
were  appointed  to  the  committee  to 
which  ^e  resolution  was  referred.  In 
final  form,  the  resolution  adopted 
read: 

“The  conference  affirms  the  prin 
ciple  that  newspapers  and  news  agen¬ 
cies  and  other  news  organizations  are 
entitled  after  publication,  as  well  as 
before  publication,  to  the  reward  of 
their  labor  and  enterprise  and  finan¬ 
cial  expenditure  upon  the  production 
of  news  reports. 

“But  the  conference  holds  that  this 
principle  shall  not  be  so  interpreted 
as  to  result  in  the  creation  or  encour¬ 
agement  of  any  monopoly  in  news.” 

After  adopting  17  other  resolutions, 
the  conference  of  press  experts  ad¬ 
journed  and  passed  without  trace  into 
history. 

New  CoRfract  with  Rcutert 

Then  came  the  main  object  of 
Cooper’s  journey — the  negotiation  of 
a  new  contract  with  Reuters,  Havas, 
and  Wolff.  Mr.  Noyes  and  Sir  Rod¬ 
erick  Jones,  a  year  previously,  on  Sir 
Roderick’s  visit  to  New  York,  had 
reached  a  tentative  arrangement, 
which  Cooper  thought  might  form  a 
basis  for  the  new  contract,  but  in  the 
interim,  the  Reuters  board  had  called 
for  numerous  changes.  One  by  one 
the  difficulties  were  ironed  out,  and 
Cooper  returned  with  a  new  agree¬ 
ment  that,  while  far  from  satisfactory 
to  him  or  to  the  AP  board,  neverthe¬ 
less  represented  some  advance. 

For  instance,  the  new  agreement, 
in  delimiting  the  territories  to  be  cov¬ 
ered  by  each  of  the  four  agencies, 
recognized  AP  rights  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  Reuters  had  never  before  con¬ 
ceded  this  right,  although  Havas  had. 
Japan  was  not  mentioned  in  the  new 
contract,  and  Cooper  relates  that  Sir 
Roderick  asked  him  not  to  speak  of 
that  subject  in  front  of  the  other 
agency  heads.  This  question  was 
later  settled  by  an  exchange  of  letters 
between  the  AP  and  Reuters — thereby 
saving  the  latter’s  face  with  its  col¬ 
leagues.  The  money  differential  that 
the  AP  had  been  paying  the  other 
three  agencies  was  wiped  out,  and 
the  American  cooperative  for  the  first 
time  stood  as  an  equal  and  not  as  a 
vassal  of  the  European  agencies.  Its 
principles  had  been  made  clearly 
known. 

Late  in  1928,  Mr.  Iwanaga  of  Rengo 


iRraaR*  Ir  Irifiili  Eapir* 

Cooper’s  news  organization  m 
ready  for  the  change.  AP  buMi, 
»g  ana^-  were  established  in  each  of  th«S 
AP  news  throughout  countries  of  the  British  Emp^^ 
April,  1931,  jffiese  Jn  other  countries  which  had  fotae 
companies  were  mcorporated  m  Great  ly  been  covered  by  the  old  aW 
m-  Britam  and  Germany.  Notice  was  Cooper’s  20-year  fight  had  resS 
given  to  the  European  agencies  that  -•  .  -  . 


the  AP  desired  to  terminate  its  four- 
party  contract  with  them  on  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1931,  for  the  purpose  of  ef¬ 
fecting  changes  in  the  treaty. 

AP  DeRioRdt  fe  Reaters 
What  the  AP  wanted  was  set  forth 
in  a  letter  from  President  Noyes  to 
Sir  Roderick  Jones,  the  major  condi¬ 
tions  being  substantially  these: 

“1.  Each  of  the  contracting  parties 
shall  have  the  right  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  an  exchange  of  news  with 
newspapers,  or  for  the  sale  of  its  own 


the  establishment  of  freedom  of  aetko 
for  the  AP  in  every  country— but  tb 
end  was  not  yet 
Reuters  did  not  quit  the  fight  eulj 
The  U.P.  correspondent  in  Lon^R. 
ceived  a  tip  from  a  Reuters  executht 
to  have  Karl  A.  Bickel,  then  Uf. 
president  to  get  in  touch  with  Sr 
Roderick  Jones  quickly.  Ptup; 
heard  of  it,  but  from  a  long  acquao- 
tance  with  Bickel  and  knowledge  d 
U.P.  principles  he  did  not  ^  ik 
prospect  alarming.  Bickel  may  bn 
been  slightly  interested,  but  in«H 


.services  to  newspapers,  which  are  of  dashing  over  to  London,  he  pn- 


clients  or  members  of  the  allied  agen¬ 
cies. 

“2.  The  general  alliance  must  be 
based  on  the  conception  that  a  minor 
agency,  which  is  allied  to  one  of  the 
four  major  agencies,  must  have  the 
right  to  select  the  major  agency  or 
agencies  which  it  wishes  to  have  for 
its  prime  news  source. 

“3.  The  Associated  Press  probably 
will  find  it  necessary  to  form  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  British  corporation  ‘to  whom 
we  will  delegate  the  collection  and 
distribution  of  our  foreign  news.’  ” 

Negotiations  consumed  more  than  a 
year,  and  in  April,  1932,  Mr.  Cooper 
reported  to  the  board  that  a  contract 
had  been  signed  substantially  on  the 
AP  terms.  Three  weeks  later,  Rengo 
notified  Reuters  that  it  desired  to 
terminate  the  contract  in  July,  1933 — 
again,  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

Shortly  before  the  end  of  that  con¬ 
tract,  Mr.  Cooper  went  to  Japan  and 
contracted  with  Rengo  to  give  the  lat¬ 
ter  the  entire  AP  service — all  of  this 
without  notice  to  Sir  Roderick  Jones, 
who  didn’t  like  the  situation  at  all. 
Adhering  to  the  AP  tradition  of 
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pared  for  a  month’s  vacation  it  b 
new  home  in  Florida. 

A  few  days  later,  Jones  cabled  Pm- 
ident  Noyes  that  he  was  coming  fe 
New  York  in  an  effort  to  “settle  tb 
trouble.”  The  AP  didn’t  knot 
whether  the  Reuters  chief  was  mr- 
ing  with  an  olive  branch  for  the  AP 
or  to  make  a  new  arrangement  vb 
its  opposition,  but  Cooper  was  pn- 
pared  for  either. 

’’EiclRfeivity"  AqrttRMRt  wHfe  W. 

His  next  step  was  ejMch-makig 
and  so  far  as  this  writer  can  find  oR, 
it  is  reported  for  the  first  time  in  tb 
book.  He  approached  the  Unifed 
Press  with  a  proposal  that  the  tm 
services  mutually  agree  that  neie 
would  seek  monopoly  or  exclusntr 
of  news  and  that  they  would  keep  Ik 
door  open  to  each  other  or  to  ai* 
other  competitor  who  wished  to  ad¬ 
here  to  the  contract.  It  was  sigiiad 
without  ceremony  Feb.  8,  1931 
Messrs.  Noyes  and  Cooper  for  theAf, 
and  by  Mr.  Bickel  and  W.  W.  HawkE 
for  the  United  Press.  Its  introductar 
stated  the  purpose  of  the  pact  in  th» 
terms: 

1.  Neither  party  to  the  agretmc' 
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avoiding  a  break  with  Reuters,  Cooper 
returned  to  the  U.  S.  A.  by  way  of 
London  for  a  visit  with  Jones.  His 

call  was  preceded  by  a  long  letter  in  ^  c  ce  o  urope  g  ^ 

which  he  set  forth  his  views  on  the 
AP-Reuters-Rengo  situation  in  the 
Pacific.  Sir  Roderick  informed  Cooper 
that  their  ideas  were  not  in  agreement, 
but  Cooper  never  found  out  just  what 
the  points  of  difference  were. 

While  the  AP  envoy  was  still  on  the 


at  the  dictation  of  one  or  more 
them,  hinders  international  news 
change  by  making  exclusive 
ments  for  the  availability  of  thn 
news. 

2.  Neither  party  desired  to  se» 
selfish  advantage  which,  if  acqun* 


mr.  uooper  oeuevea,  correcuy,  inai  i^aie  m  jiuzo,  Mr.  iwanaga  or  ivei^o  wniie  me  Ai*  envoy  was  suu  on  me  , ,  .  "  bute  to  prevent  9 

he  could  count  on  their  support  for  sought  a  revision  of  its  relations  with  high  seas,  the  offended  head  of  Reu-  ^  ”  U  o/.*  ViP^in  80U|t 

his  program.  Reuters,  asking  the  right  to  make  an  ters  served  notice  on  the  AP  of  the  ®  °  ^  purpose  of  «k- 

He  introduced  a  resolution  which  independent  contract  with  the  Asso-  termination  of  the  four-agency  treaty.  .  .  so,  or  p 

declared  for  the  principle  of  “prop-  ciat^  Press,  a  free  hand  in  China,  Sir  Roderick’s  pride  was  deeply  hurt  *  h  were  unitinA® 

erty  right  in  news,”  and  for  the  prin-  and  a  reduction  of  Reuters’  service  by  Rengo’s  desertion  of  the  mighty  exchange,  ey  ,  jjje  si 

ciple  that  there  be  no  exclusivity  in  charge.  Sir  Roderick  Jones  stood  pat,  Reuters,  and  it  was  only  partly  healed  ®  common  ertort  to  o^  ^ 

the  availability  of  news  at  its  source,  and,  perforce,  the  contract  was  re-  by  a  visit  of  Mr.  Iwanaga  to  London.  'J^'^n'perea  avm  a  y 

The  European  colleagues  were  all  newed  until  1933  on  the  old  terms.  Rengo’s  new  contract  with  the  AP  t  J  nes  had  had*? 

for  the  first  and  not  so  strong  for  the  And  the  United  Press  began  to  give  was  recognized  as  a  result  of  that  Koaeric  o 

second  principle,  since  the  allied  agen-  Reuters  lively  competition  in  China  meeting.  (Continued  on  page  v>) 
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for  DECEMBER  5,  1942 

Winchell,  Tucker,  ""“rb,”? 

.  m  X  cupation  la 

Wolf©rt  Go  to  Pierre  and  ; 

Overseas  Posts 

First  Is  on  Confidential  fighting  mei 

Mission  for  Navy.  Others  ] 

Are  War  Correspondents  war. 

By  S.  J.  MONCHAK  Pqjj  • 


Wolfert  will  be  remembered  for  his 
world  beat  on  the  Free  French  oc¬ 
cupation  last  Christmas  Day  of  St. 
Pierre  and  Miquelon. 

Elrnie  Pyle,  famed  roving  reporter 
for  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapes 
Alliance,  who  has  been  covering  U.  S. 
fighting  men  in  England  and  Ireland, 
turned  up  in  Algiers  this  week  to 
cover  the  North  African  theater  of 


Xhree  well-known  New  York  syn- 
ilicated  columnists  have  gone  to  war 
jones  during  the  past  week,  one  on 
ictive  duty  with  ^ 

^  two  ^  war 
gorrespondents. 

Walter  Win- 
(jiell,  who 
lieutenant  com- 
mander  in  the 

Navy,  is  on  a  ifl 

confidential  mis-  ^ 

non  overseas  for  ■  ♦ 

inindefinite  .  ' 

time.  His  Broad-  # 

waycolumn,  - — ' 

tdiidi  appears  Welter  Winchell 

daily  in  the  New 

York  Daily  Mirror  and  is  distributed 
nationally  by  King  Features  Syndicate, 
k  being  written  by  Jack  Lait,  Daily 
Mirror  editor,  and  by  Winchell’s  col¬ 
leagues. 

Because  of  the  short  notice  which 
Wiiu^ll  gave  his  paper  (he  called 
{ram  Miami,  Fla.,  Nov.  27  to  break  the 
news  and  was  gone  shortly  after) ,  the 
Mirror  editor  took  on  the  job  of  get¬ 
ting  out  the  column. 

However,  it  is  expected  that  shortly 
a  list  of  guest  columnists  will  be 
rounded  up  and  Lait  will  produce  two 
oolunms  a  week  until  Winchell  re¬ 
turns. 

The  columnist’s  radio  program, 
idiidi  was  10  years  old  Nov.  29,  also 
it  a  casualty.  It  will  be  resumed  upon 
hit  return  to  the  States. 

Eutor  L  Publisher  learned  Winchell 
did  not  expect  to  be  gone  long.  He 
hat  requested  a  six-weeks’  leave-of- 
abtence  from  his  broadcasts. 

George  Tucker,  veteran  AP  Features 
columnist  of  Manhattan  doings,  now 
it  in  Cairo,  a  war  correspondent  at  his 
own  request.  Tucker’s  last  column 
for  the  duration  appeared  on  Dec.  5. 

It  is  being  discontinued  for  the  dur- 
ttion  in  line  with  AP  Features’  policy 
of  concentrating  on  feature  possibili- 
tiet  where  they  are  the  most  promis¬ 
ing,  M.  J.  Wing,  editor,  said. 

Tucker  wrote  his  first  New  York 
column  for  AP  Features  10  years  ago. 
He  it  nuuried,  makes  his  home  in  New 
Jersey  and  has  a  nine-year-old  son. 

The  other  New  York  columnist  to 
him  his  talents  to  war  reporting  was 
ka  Wolfert,  of  the  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance.  He  turned  up 
in  the  Solomons  over  the  weekend. 
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Mrs.  FDR  Poses  a  Problem 

RIVAL  columnists  and  Washington 
correspondents  are  wondering  how 
close  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  came  to 
locating  in  her  United  Feature  Syn¬ 
dicate  column,  “My  Day,”  the  city  in 
which  Mme.  Chiang  Kai-shek  is  hos¬ 
pitalized.  When  the  distinguished 
Chinese  leader  was  revealed  to  be  in 
this  country,  the  Office  of  Censorship 
directed  that  no  news  be  published 
naming  the  city  in  which  she  is  under¬ 
going  treatment.  The  White  House 
was  named  as  the  “appropriate  au¬ 
thority”  for  further  information.  Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s  column  described  the  in¬ 
cidents  of  two  days  in  New  York  City, 
including  a  visit  to  Mme.  Chiang  Kai- 
shek. 

Museum  Honors  Ccmiif 
MILT  CANIFF,  creator  of  “Terry  and 
the  Pirates”  for  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une-New  York  News  Syndicate,  is 
one  of  the  top-flight  artists  in  the 
syndicate  game  today.  He  has  re¬ 
ceived  many  honors  from  various  in¬ 
dividuals  and  organizations  for  his 
fine  art  work. 

This  week,  however,  he  received  a 
new  kind  of  tribute,  llie  Philadelphia 
Museum  of  Art  informed  Caniff  that 
for  the  first  time  in  its  history  it  is 
putting  on  exhibit  alongside  some  of 
the  world’s  greatest  art  treasures  the 
work  of  a  newspaper  cartoonist.  Caniff 
said  he  was  gratified  and  addressed  a 
select  group  at  the  Museum  on  Dec.  2. 

AnoUier  CT-NYNS  cartoonist  who 
won  recognition  during  the  week 
was  George  Clark,  who  draws  “The 
Neighbors”  panel.  New  York’s 
Mayor  LaGuardia  selected  one  of  his 
panels  as  his  favorite  cartoon  of  the 
week.  It  showed  a  mother  preparing 
a  Thanksgiving  dinner  and  remarking 
to  her  husband:  “He’s  a  thousand 
miles  from  us  today,  but  I  cooked  his 
favorite  desserts  anyway.  An  Ameri¬ 
can  soldier  can  turn  up  mighty  sudden 
and  unexpected  nowadays.” 

AP's  AU-Americcm  Team 
AP  FEATURES  announced  this  week 
that  the  Associated  Press  all-Amer¬ 
ica  football  team,  the  18th  annual 
selection,  would  be  carried  on  its  pages 
with  the  first  release  to  afternoon 
newspapers  of  Dec.  11.  This  is  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  established  plan  to  alter¬ 
nate  the  release  between  a.  m.  and 
p.  m.  papers.  Morning  papers  were 


given  the  first  such  release  a  year  ago. 

The  team  will  be  selected  by  AP 
sports  editor  Herb  Barker,  in  cooper¬ 
ation  with  AP  Features  sports  editor 
Dillon  Graham,  and  assisted  by  AP 
sports  writers  throughout  the  country. 

RACING  SHEETS  UPHELD 

Publishers  of  racing  sheets,  branded 
by  New  York’s  Mayor  Fiorello  La¬ 
Guardia  as  “tipster  sheets,”  won  from 
Supreme  Court  Isidor  Wasservogel 
last  week  a  continuance  of  the  injimc- 
tion  restraining  License  Commissioner 
Paul  Moss  from  barring  the  sale  of  the 
sheets  on  newsstands  under  his  juris¬ 
diction.  Publishers  of  racing  sheets 
are  bringing  suits  seeking  a  permanent 
injunction.  They  include  Triangle 
Publications,  Inc.  and  the  New  York 
Daily  Tab,  Inc.  The  former  publishes 
The  Morning  Telegraph,  which  was 
exempted  from  the  newsstand  ban,  as 
well  as  The  Daily  Racing  Form  and 
Daily  Racing  Guide,  included  in  the 
ban.  Another  plaintiff  is  the  Arm¬ 
strong  Racing  Publications,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  William  Armstrong’s  Daily 
Sports  Review,  the  National  Racing 
Program  and  Daily  Green  Sheet. 
Third  plaintiff  is  Ken  Kling,  cartoonist 
and  publisher  of  a  week'v. 


ARTIST  IN  ARMY 

New  Orleans,  Nov.  27— In  July,  1940 
when  the  first  employe  of  the  Times 
Picayune  Publishing  Company  entered 
the  armed  services,  Albert  J.  Flat¬ 
tery,  artist,  began  painting  a  “Fighting 
for  Victory”  roll  call.  It  was  hung  in 
the  lobby  of  the  newspaper  building. 
Today  Flattery  painted  the  118th  name 
on  his  roll  call — his  own.  He  left  to 
join  the  Army.  For  the  past  six  years 
he  has  served  as  promotion  artist  for 
the  Times  Picayune  and  New  Orleans 
States  and  is  the  third  artist  to  leave 
the  papers. 

DOUGLAS  A*  CAPTAIN 

Paul  H.  Douglas,  former  professor  of 
economics  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  an  arbitrator  in  many  newspaper 
labor  cases,  has  been  promoted  to  a 
captaincy  in  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps, 
according  to  word  received  from 
Douglas  this  week  by  Brig.  Gen.  A.  F. 
Lorenzen,  retired,  publishers’  repre¬ 
sentative.  It  was  Gen.  Lorenzen,  a 
personal  friend,  who  obtained  waivers 
making  it  possible  for  the  50-year-old 
Chicago  professor  and  candidate  for 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  the 
U.  S.  Senate,  to  enlist  as  a  private. 


WAR 

needs  the  wires 
this  Christmas 


War  can’t  wait— not  even  for  Christmas* 
So  piease  don’t  make  Long  Distance  cails 
to  war-busy  centers  this  Christmas  unless 


they’re  vital. . . .  bell  telephone  system 


EDITOR  5  PUBLISHEt 

KENT  COOPER  DESCRIBES  20-YEAR  FIGHT  FOR  NEWS  FREEDOM 


continued  from  page  38 
plans  for  attaching  the  UP.  to  Reuters 
in  the  place  that  the  AP  had  so  long 
occupied,  this  contract  put  an  effec¬ 
tive  stopper  on  them.  In  the  talks 
with  Sir  Roderick  on  Feb.  12,  1934, 
neither  Mr.  Noyes  nor  Mr.  Cooper 
informed  him  of  the  new  deal  with 
the  UP.  They  did  make  it  plain  that 
the  AP  wanted  no  more  of  the  four- 
party  pact,  that  it  wished  to  be  free 
to  make  any  arrangements  it  pleased 
with  any  agency  in  the  world  on  a 
two-party,  man-to-man  basis.  Espe¬ 
cially  did  it  wish  to  ally  itself  with 
the  Press  Association,  the  British 
group  which  served  newspapers  out¬ 
side  of  London  and  which  was  the 
controlling  owner  of  Reuters  at  that 
time.  The  Press  Association  in  many 
respects  resembles  the  cooperative 
Associated  Press  in  organization,  and 
closer  relations  with  it  had  long  been 
one  of  Cooper’s  goals. 

Cooper  also  demanded  for  the  AP 
a  free  hand  to  serve  newspapers  any¬ 
where,  including  the  British  Isles, 
leaving  Reuters  free  to  do  likewise  in 
all  territories,  including  the  United 
States.  Another  condition  was  the 
elimination  of  money  differential  pay¬ 
ments  by  either  party. 

What  Cooper  feared  would  be  the 
sticking  point  was  his  demand  that 
whatever  benefits  the  AP  obtained  in 
the  new  contract  must  be  shared  by 
its  ally,  the  Canadian  Press,  which, 
serving  newspapers  in  Empire  terri¬ 
tory,  might  be  considered  as  on  a 
different  footing  from  the  American 
service.  Sir  Roderick,  after  making 
that  argument,  accepted  Cooper’s  con¬ 
dition. 

The  contract  was  signed  on  the 
birthday  of  the  Great  Emancipator— 


and  Kent  Cooper  believes  that  the  oc¬ 
casion  was  most  appropriate,  freeing 
not  only  the  AP,  but  all  of  the  other 
parties  to  the  old  treaty  from  terms 
which  inhibited  the  free  exchange  of 
news.  It  had  been  a  long  and  arduous 
road  from  1914. 


The  AP  got  its  contract  with  the 
Press  Association  of  England.  It  in¬ 
creased  the  flow  of  American  news 
into  British  newspapers.  It  entered 
into  a  non-exclusive  agreement  with 
TASS,  the  Soviet  Russian  agency.  In 
other  words,  that  agreement  of  Feb. 
12,  1934,  marked  the  end  of  an  epoch 
and  the  beginning  of  another  in  the 
interchange  of  world  news — as  fine  a 
piece  of  statesmanship  as  the  confused 
world  of  the  past  quarter  century  has 
witnessed. 


The  story  might  well  have  ended  on 
that  incident.  The  treaty  with  the 
U.P.  ran  its  five-year  course,  and  was 
not  renewed,  Mr.  Cooper  telling  Hugh 
Baillie,  who  had  succeeded  Bickel  as 
U.P.  president,  that  he  did  not  wish 
to  tie  the  hands  of  his  successors  if 
anything  should  happen  to  him  in  the 
next  few  years.  He  points  out,  how¬ 
ever,  that  while  neither  the  AP  nor 
the  UP.  have  been  bound  by  any 
written  pact  since  1939,  both  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  operate  in  the  spirit  of  the 
1934  contract. 


Mr.  Cooper  points  out  that  this 
arrangement  is  not  comparable  with 
the  cooperative  organization  of  the 
AP,  and  his  general  attitude  seems  to 
be  one  of  doubt  that  the  present  set¬ 
up  will  serve  all  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  conceived.  He  is  fanat¬ 
ical  in  his  devotion  to  the  cooperative, 
non-profit  idea  exemplified  by  the 
Associated  Press  and  would  welcome 
organization  of  the  British  and  Do¬ 
minion  press  along  the  lines  now  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Canadian  Press.  At  the 
time  of  writing,  relations  between  the 
new  management  of  Reuters  and  the 
Associated  Press  were  closer  and  more 
cordial  than  at  any  time  since  1914. 

An  exchange  of  views  between  Mr. 
Cooper  and  W.  J.  Haley,  a  trustee  of 
the  Reuters  Trust  and  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Manchester  Guardian, 
early  this  year  made  it  clear  that  the 
British  newspaper  leaders  were  think¬ 
ing  the  kind  of  thoughts  that  had  been 
Cooper’s  for  many  a  year.  The  new 
spirit  is  expressed  in  the  first  para¬ 
graph  of  the  new  contract  signed  last 
summer: 


Reuters,  too.  has  undergone  consid¬ 
erable  change  since  the  retirement  of 
Sir  Roderick  Jones  in  1941.  It  is  now 
owned,  fifty-fifty,  by  the  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  provincial  dailies  and 
the  Newspaper  Proprietors  Associa¬ 
tion,  owners  of  the  great  London 
dailies,  and  is  operated  as  a  trust. 
Three  representatives  of  each  group 
are  the  trustees,  with  a  chief  trustee 
appointed  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice. 


conformed  to  that  high  standa„ 
Written  by  one  who  had  so  iS 
a  part  in  these  tremendous  devST 
ments  of  the  international  new?  JT 
ess,  'Ifemers  Down”  Is 
contribution  to  the  journalisUc^ 
tory  of  America  and  the  world  it 
must  be  gratifying  indeed  to  ktm 
Cooper  to  note  that  15  years  after 
Riddell’s  sneers  at  American  newW 
per  leadership,  the  American 
agencies  and  American  newsp^ 
have  justified  every  statement  Coo^ 
had  made  at  Geneva. 


“Associated  and  Reuters  recognizing 
the  desirability  of  world-wide  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  principle  of  a  free  press 
and  international  exchange  of  truth¬ 
ful,  unbiased  news  between  the  press 
and  the  instrumentalities  of  the  press 
of  all  nations  solely  on  the  basis  of 
the  actual  cost  for  its  collection  and 
dissemination,  and  Associated  and 
Reuters  desiring  to  put  this  principle 
into  effect  in  a  practical,  mutual,  and 
reciprocal  manner  as  affecting  them¬ 
selves  by  each  making  its  news  avail¬ 
able  to  the  other  without  charge,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  expense  incurred  in  the 
delivery  thereof,  the  parties  hereto 
hereby  mutually  agree  as  follows.” 
The  terms  of  the  contract,  not  stated. 


If  the  fight  that  Mr.  Cooper  led  fcr 
20  years  had  succeeded  before  thedfc- 
tators  had  torn  European  civilizatien 
to  tatters,  one  wonders  whether  the 
present  globe-wide  war  might  hne 
been  prevented  or  deferred  indef 
initely.  If  Mr.  Cooper’s  naive  pn- 
posal  to  Col.  House  that  the  Versailles 
treaty  recognize  freedom  of  intena- 
tional  news  as  a  cardinal  principle  ef 
the  new  world  that  it  created,  wodd 
Europe’s  progress  have  been  any  dif. 
ferent?  No  one  can  say  how  big  a 
factor  in  preventing  mutual  under¬ 
standing  between  nations  was  the 
domination  of  news  by  organizatioas 
which  were  concerned  with  natioo- 
alistic  propaganda  more  than  irift 
news  as  a  pure  commodity.  With  Ik. 
Cooper’s  clear  and  honest  reconl^ 
of  what  has  been  done  to  strike  thew 
shackles  from  news,  the  maken  d 
the  treaty  that  will  end  World  Iw 
n  have  a  pattern  which  may  pmc 
highly  useful.  In  any  event, 
evente  covered  by  this  book  seoak 
have  destroyed  utterly  the  sitoittRi 
which,  in  1919,  permitt^  two  comsM^ 
cial  organizations  to  divide  the  niwi 
world  between  them,  without  lefvd 
to  the  human,  ethical,  or  natioal 
rights  of  the  world’s  people. 
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35  Correspondents 
Traveled  with 
Mrs.  FDR  Abroad 

Radio  Men  &  Photographers 
Also  Present  .  .  .  Completest 
Coverage  of  Any  Visitor 
By  VERA  CHANDLER 

London,  Nov.  17 — (By  Mail) — Mrs. 
Eleanor  Roosevelt’s  press  entourage, 
the  largest  ever  accorded  to  a  visitor 
to  Britain,  included  12  Americans,  11 
British  and  two  Empire  correspond¬ 
ents  in  addition  to  many  press  photog¬ 
raphers,  newsreel  men  and  BBC  com¬ 
mentators. 

In  addition  to  this  galaxy  of  cor¬ 
respondents  who  accompanied  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  on  all  her  visits,  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  for  local  reporters 
to  attend  her  when  she  toured  British 
provincial  towns  or  cities.  Handouts, 
too,  on  her  activities  went  out  almost 
hourly  from  the  Ministry  of  Informa¬ 
tion  to  all  British  newspapers. 

Her  Arrival  Date  Unknown 

Arrangements  for  this  press  cover¬ 
age  were  not  easy.  Mrs.  Roosevelt’s 
arrival  date  was  not  known  until  the 
actual  day  of  her  arrival  so  that  the 
News  Division  of  the  MOI,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Embassy,  the  Police  and  the  Rail¬ 
way  Station  authorities  had  to  be 
ready  for  an  “any-minute”  reception. 
When  it  was  officially  known  in  this 
country  that  Mrs.  Roosevelt  would  be 
making  a  visit  J.  H.  Brebner,  director 
of  the  MOI’s  News  Division  with  R.  J. 
Cruikshank,  director  of  the  .American 
section  of  MOI,  started  making  press 
arrangements  with  Dawcey  Fisher, 


press  secretary  to  the  American  Em¬ 
bassy. 

Transport  alone  limited  the  number 
of  correspondents  who  could  accom¬ 
pany  Mrs.  Roosevelt.  Choice  of 
the  British  and  Elmpire  newspaper 
people  was  made  in  consultation  with 
the  Newspaper  Proprietors  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Newspaper  Society,  the  Em¬ 
pire  Press  Union  and  the  Newspaper 
Press  Emergency  Council.  Plans 
were  laid  so  that  every  day  all  of  the 
British  press  could  receive  news  and 
pictures  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt’s  activities. 
This  resulted  in  Mrs.  Roosevelt  hav¬ 
ing  the  most  complete  press  coverage 
of  any  visitor  to  this  country.  It 
meant,  too,  that  the  MOI’s  News 
Division,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Brebner,  worked  full  time. 

Mr.  Brebner,  and  Sir  Eric  Leveson- 


Gower  of  the  Royal  Household  and  the 
Railway  authorities  cooperated  for 
the  arrival  reception.  The  press  was 
given  platform  stations  near  the  spot 
that  Mrs.  Roosevelt’s  carriage  was  to 
arrive  at,  and  the  station  was  flood¬ 
lighted  for  the  newsreel  cameramen. 
In  addition  to  the  King  and  Queen  at 
the  station  were  Anthony  Eden,  For¬ 
eign  Secretary,  representing  the  Cab¬ 
inet;  General  Eisenhower  of  the  U.  S. 
Army;  Admiral  Stark  of  the  U.  S. 
Navy  and  their  chiefs  of  staffs.  Lady 
Reading  represented  British  women. 
The  King  and  Queen  with  Mrs.  Roose¬ 
velt  posed  for  newsreel  pictures.  Af¬ 
terwards  Mr.  Brebner  handed  to  the 
press  representatives  extracts  of  the 
conversations. 

During  Mrs.  Roosevelt’s  stay  in  Gt. 
Britain  she  was  accorded  the  same 


MORE  AND  MORE  COPY  GIRLS! 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  started  something  a  month  ago  when  it  published  the  picture 
of  an  applicant  for  the  title  of  "most  beautiful  copy  girl,"  Since  then  the  pictures 
have  been  flowing  in  from  newspapers  all  over  the  country.  Miss  Clelah  "Billy" 
McKenzie,  left,  is  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar's  nominee.  "Oh,  Billy"  is  the  popular 
cry  in  the  newsroom  there.  Next  we  have  Barbara  Walker  and  Loraine  Apple,  left 
and  right,  copy  girls  in  the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News  advertising  department. 


security  measures  as  are  acconM  k 
the  Queen.  This  meant  a  great  deal  d 
work  for  the  press  and  official  pak- 
licity  departments  as  her  arraoih 
ments  for  the  day  were  not  nafc 
known  until  a  few  hours  before  it)  I 
took  place. 

Among  the  correspondents  attend¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Roosevelt  most  of  the  tiae 
were  Gladwin  Hill  of  the  Assodakd 
Press;  Kathleen  Harriman,  Unikd 
Press;  Dixie  Tighe,  INS;  Mrs.  Bv 
Daniell,  New  York  Times;  Geofiv 
Parsons,  New  York  Herald  Tribune; 
Mallory  Browne,  Christian  Scinu 
Monitor;  Susan  Ertz;  D.  Sherman. 
Time  and  Life;  Bruce  Gould  and  Tony 
Frazell  and  the  Elnglish  women  cone-  j 
spondents,  Lesley  Storm,  Daily  Her¬ 
ald;  Hilde  Marchant,  Daily  Mirrv,  i 
Louise  Morgan,  News  Chronicle;  Mis 
Browne,  Daily  Mail  and  Sotunkyi 
Evening  Post  correspondent  and  ^ 
Anne  Mathieson  of  the  Australian 
Consolidated  Press. 


lOINS  BRITISH  STAFF 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Nov.  30— 

H.  Campbell,  city  editor  of  the  Iw 
Orleans  Item  and  member  of  ** 
newspaper’s  staff  for  the  past  19  yearn 
has  been  granted  a  leave  of 
assume  duties  with  the  Hri^ 
formation  Service  in  Waslm^ 
During  his  absence  James  A.  Wo 
formerly  assistant  city  editor  “ 

Item,  will  be  city  editor.  Mr. 
has  been  connected  with  the 
since  1925  as  reporter,  music  ^ 
rewrite  man  and  assistant  city  , 

Mr.  Campbell,  a  native  of  Uverpoo- 
England.  came  to  New 
1903.  He  went  to  work  for  the 
in  1923.  ■■ 


^bttuatp 


The  above  is  a  reproduction 
in  miniature  of  a  full  page 
advertisement  elsewhere  in  this 
issue.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
is  contributing  an  entire  series 
of  these  original,  patriotic 
messages  on  the  subject  of 
wide  popular  support  the 
Bond  selling  campaigns  of  the 
U.  S.  Treasury. 


The  series  has  been  originated, 
illustrated  and  written  by  our 
contributing  editor  W.  Livings¬ 
ton  Lamed  and  now  appears 
for  the  first  time.  These  pages 
cover  a  wide  range  of  currant 
wartime  subjects  with  an 
equally  diversified  art  and 
pictorial  approach.  The  U.  S. 
Treasury  recommends  that  both 
newspapers  and  local  mer¬ 
chants,  manufacturers,  financial 
institutions  and  other  groups 
do  everything  in  their  power 
to  cooperatively  support  this 
volunteer  display  advertising 
effort. 


That  the  Government  itself 
believes  in  the  power  and  in¬ 
fluence  of  paid  display  adver¬ 
tising  is  vividly  indicated  by 
the  elaborate  newspaper  paid 
display  advertising  campaigns 
of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  now 
widely  distributed.  Newspa¬ 
pers  will  perform  an  excep¬ 
tionally  valuable  service  to  the 
Treasury  and  thus  aid  and 
assist  in  winning  the  war  by 
securing  local  sponsors  for 
these  individual  advertisements 
scheduled  to  appear  once  a 
week  in  the  columns  of 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  The 
original  drawings  with  their 
textual  content  will  be  held  in 
the  office  of  the  General  Man¬ 
ager,  Mr.  Charles  T.  Stuart, 
and  from  them  engravings  or 
mats  are  available  to  all  news¬ 
papers — in  sizes  ranging  from 
four  columns  to  full  newspaper 
pages.  No  charge  is  made 
beyond  the  cost  of  such  en¬ 
gravings  or  mats.  Space  is 
provided  for  inclusion  of  name, 
or  names,  and  addresses  of  the 
sponsors. 


The  ConceUos’'^9'orUrt  Great  Trapeie  Anistt 


.  Year  after  year,  Joe  Costa  keeps 

^  ssinningassarrlsat  the  New  York 

M  l‘re8sF’notographersAssoeiation 

W  Kxhihits.  In  faet,  Mr.  (^tsta  has 

/  won  more  aw  ards  than  any  other 

l>hotographer.  In  this  year's 
.  show  he  w  alked  off  w  ith  two  first 

^  j  prizesand  an  honorable  mention. 

®  Top-ranking  news  photogra- 

™ —  pher  Costa  is  aeeustomed  to 

eatehing  precision  shots  like 
■.  But,  (^ta  knows  too.  that  getting  pie- 
requires  the  uniform,  split-seeond  aeenraey 


of  Westinghouse  Mazda  Photoflash  Lamps.  That's  why. 

JOE  COSTA  SAYS:  '"For  uni/orm  and  c/e/>endaWe  results, 
every  time,  I've  learned  to  rely  on  Vk  estinghouse  Mazda 
Photoflash  Lamps.  These  lamps  give  me  the  perfect  per¬ 
formance  and  split-second  timing  I  demand  imrier  all 
kinds  of  conditions.” 

'I'hroughout  the  country  you'll  find  leading  press  and 
commercial  photographers  using  Westinghouse  Mazda 
Lamps.  High  standards  of  quality  plus  precision  manufac¬ 
turing  inetnods  give  tln^se  lamps  the  superiority  needed 
for  consistently  gooil  pictures.  It  pays  to  standardize  on 
W  estinghouse  IVIazda  Photoflash  T.amps. 
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First  Year  of 
Chicago  Sun 

continued  from  page  7 


up  the  Axis  forces.  Ben  Robertson  is 
in  New  Delhi.  Frederick  Kuh  heads 
the  Sun’s  London  bureau,  assisted  by 
William  Humphries,  formerly  of  the 
AP. 

A  third  Pulitzer  prize  winner  on  the 
Sun  staff  is  Charles  Werner,  compe¬ 
tent  chief  editorial  cartoonist,  former¬ 
ly  with  the  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman 
and  Times.  Working  wiA  Werner  is 
Jack  Lambert,  formerly  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun,-  who  specializes  in  clay 
model  cartoons.  ‘Riis  week  the  Sun 
transferred  its  principal  columnists 
and  commentators  to  the  editorial 
page,  dropping  the  feature  page  op¬ 
posite  editorial. 

The  paper  recently  added  a  Simday 
tabloid  “Book  Week”  supplement  to 
go  with  Parade,  another  Marshall 
Field  venture.  Warren  Brown’s  sports 
section,  with  12  pages  of  football  news 
and  pictures  on  Sunday,  has  proven 
to  be  a  good  circulation  builder.  The 
women’s  section,  under  the  editorship 
of  Gudrun  Alcock,  has  ranked  as  a 
strong  feature  from  the  start,  as  has 
the  financial  and  business  news  sec¬ 
tion,  directed  by  veteran  Phil  Hanna, 
formerly  editor  of  the  Chicago  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce. 

Hat  Own  Syndicate 

The  Sun  started  as  a  full-fledged 
metropolitan  daily  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  including  its  own  syndicate. 
Mr.  Field  purchased  Esquire  Feature 
Syndicate  from  David  Smart  and  took 
over  Esquire  features  along  with  its 
own,  including  comics  and  editorial 
features,  together  with  its  Washington 
and  foreign  news  services.  Harry 
Baker,  veteran  syndicate  operator, 
went  from  New  York  to  be  manager 
of  the  Chicago  Sun  Syndicate.  Among 
the  comics  originated  by  the  Sun  and 
now  sjmdicated  are  “The  Toodles,”  a 
family  continuity  strip,  “Captain 
Midnight,”’  a  war  adventure  series  of 
special  interest  to  boys  and  girls,  and 
“Skytrooper,”  approved  by  the  War 
Department  and  the  Paratroop  School. 

The  Sun  has  not  spent  money  reck¬ 
lessly  in  promoting  individual  features, 
but  has  been  content  to  establish  its 
general  character  as  a  newspaper,  Mr. 
Evans  pointed  out.  Two  editorial 
promotions  have  been  \mdertaken  this 
year.  One  was  a  civic  enterprise  in 
which  the  Sun  sponsored  a  conference 
on  Cook  Coimty  tax  delinquencies. 
The  other  was  a  memorial  to  the  mar¬ 
tyrs  of  Lidice,  Czech  village  destroyed 
by  the  Nazis.  The  Sun  suggested 
naming  a  nearby  community  in  honor 
of  Lidice  and  erecting  a  memorial.  It 
started  out  as  a  small  editorial  pro¬ 
motion,  but  grew  to  large  proportions, 
with  thousands  in  attendance  and 
Wendell  Willkie  as  the  principal 
speaker. 

Circalatioa  Progress 

Outstanding  as  a  circulation  promo¬ 
tion  stunt  and  typical  of  the  paper’s 
avowed  purpose,  has  been  the  ej^n- 
sive  billboard  campaign,  expounding 
the  words:  “The  truth,  the  Whole 
Truth  and  Nothing  But  the  Truth — 
the  Chicago  Sun.”  Printed  on  a  back¬ 
ground  of  “true  blue,”  the  words  in 
white  have  hammered  home  their 
message  in  Chicago  and  surrounding 
territory.  The  Sun  intends  to  main¬ 
tain  its  “Truth”  campaign  indefinitely, 
Mr.  Evans  stated. 

The  Sun’s  circulation  progress  has 
been  steady  rather  than  phenomenal. 
Starting  off  with  an  initial  press  run 
of  896,000  copies  the  first  day  and  a 
million  papers  printed  the  first  Sun¬ 
day,  the  Sim  settled  down  to  a  more 
normal  base  of  under  300,000  daily. 
When  the  Sun’s  initial  audit  was  re¬ 
leased  by  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 


culations  last  July,  it  showed  that  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1942,  the  Sun’s 
net  paid  average  was  280,589  daily; 
5'16,346  Sunday.  For  the  period  of 
Dec.  4,  1941  to  March  31,  1942,  in¬ 
cluding  the  heavy  sale  of  the  Sun  dur¬ 
ing  its  first  days  followed  by  this 
country’s  entrance  into  the  war.  the 
ABC  audit  gave  the  paper  303,288 
daily  and  511,505  Sunday. 

Significantly  enough,  the  Sun  did 
not  wait  for  the  ABC  to  release  its 
audit  report,  but  announced  its  cir¬ 
culation,  based  on  a  supplementary 
audit,  showing  277,083  daily  and  450,- 
835  Sunday,  and  gave  a  7.64%  refund 
to  all  daily  advertisers  during  the  first 
six  months  of  this  year.  The  Sun 
also  announced  lower  advertising 
rates,  effective  July  1.  Meanwhile, 
however,  the  Sun  raised  its  Sunday 
price  from  five  to  10  cents,  keeping 
the  daily  newsstand  price  at  two 
cents. 

According  to  the  Sun’s  own  figures, 
its  daily  circulation  hit  a  low  ebb  of 
269,099  in  July,  with  the  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation  at  327,837.  In  August,  the 
Sun  reported  274,834  daily;  3^,353 
Sunday.  In  September,  the  report 
was  281,631  daily;  386.467  Sunday. 
Average  net  paid  in  October  was  289,- 
843  daily;  3^,476  Simday,  according 
to  Sun  records.  At  present,  it  is 
known  that  the  Sun’s  circulation  is 
averaging  over  300.000  net  paid  daily 
and  more  than  400,000  on  Sunday. 
The  Sun  today  stands  eleventh  in 
circulation  among  all  U.  S.  daily 
morning  papers. 

From  an  advertising  standpoint,  the 
Sun’s  record  has  been  more  impres¬ 
sive.  For  the  period  ending  Nov.  30, 
1942,  which  is  just  three  issues  short 
of  a  year,  the  Sun  has  printed  7,811,846 
lines  of  advertising.  Local  advertisers 
have  used  4.233.477  lines.  National 
linage,  totaled  1,505,483  lines.  More 
than  600  amusement  advertisers  have 
used  the  paper  to  the  tune  of  597,599 
lines.  Classified  advertisers  imme¬ 
diately  made  the  Sun  the  second  me¬ 
dium  in  Chicago,  using  a  total  of 
2,066,329  lines. 

Encearaged  by  Sappert 

“From  the  beginning,  we  were  en¬ 
couraged  and  gratified  by  the  great 
amount  of  linage  we  received,”  Mr. 
Evans  declared  in  commenting  on  the 
advertisers’  acceptance  of  the  Sun. 
“In  fact,  as  an  advertising  medium, 
the  Sun  has  been  prodigious.  It  is  a 
source  of  particular  pleasure  that  so 
many  advertisers  in  Chicago  have 
confirmed  our  estimate  of  the  kind  of 
newspaper  Chicago  needed,  and 
back^  our  effort  to  supply  it.  The 
public  taste  is  usualy  varied,  indiscri¬ 
minate  and  often  emotional,  but  the 
advertisers’  selection  is  sophisticated, 
the  result  of  reason  and  judgment. 
The  evidence  of  value  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser  is  convincing  evidence  of  value 
to  the  community.” 

Most  of  the  advertising  carried  in 
the  first  few  months  was  on  a  frankly 
experimental  basis,  according  to  Wal¬ 
lace  Brooks,  Sun  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  who  was  formerly  with  the 
Tribune.  “The  most  encouraging  ex¬ 
perience  we  have  had  is  the  regular¬ 
ity  with  which  test  ads  have  become 
campaigns,”  he  said,  “and  experi¬ 
menters  have  become  regular  users 
of  the  paper. 

“Tne  large  Loop  stores,  most  of 
whom  were  frankly  skeptical  at  the 
outset,  have  made  the  Sun  their  second 
medium.  Women’s  clothing  stores 
have  also  made  the  Sun  second,  only 
slightly  behind  the  leader  in  the  field. 

“The  voluntary  refund  last  summer 
to  advertisers  who  had  previously 
used  the  daily  paper — when  its  cir¬ 
culation  fell  below  pre-publication 
estimates — impressed  many  business 
men  with  the  fairness  of  ^e  policies 
behind  the  business  operation  of  the 
Sun.  High  standards  of  advertising 
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censorship,  a  businesslike  credit  policy, 
and  the  absence  of  special  e^tions 
and  promotions  have  gone  a  long  way 
toward  establishing  the  Sun  as  an 
institution  in  Chicago.” 

PremetieR  DepartmaRt 
Heading  the  Sun’s  promotion  de¬ 
partment  is  E.  R.  Richer,  formerly 
advertising  manager  of  Hart,  Schaff- 
ner  &  Marx.  Mr.  Richer  joined  the 
paper  last  September,  succeeding 
James  Mulroy,  who  took  over  the 
promotion  department  in  April,  when 
Carl  Sundberg  resigned  to  do  special 
civilian  war  work.  Also  working 
closely  with  Mr.  Evans  is  Ward  May- 
bom,  asistant  in  charge  of  production. 
Another  valuable  business  associate 
is  John  Padulo,  comptroller.  A  new¬ 
comer  in  the  executive  ranks  is  Clem 
Randau,  former  general  manager  and 
vice-president  of  the  United  Press, 
who  became  active  business  manager 
of  the  paper  on  Nov.  1. 

The  Sun  also  has  its  foot  in  the  door 
to  radio,  having  made  arrangements 
with  WJWC  for  hourly  broadcasts  of 
news  and  interpretation,  featured  as 
the  “Air  Edition”  of  the  Sun,  under 
the  direction  of  Clifton  Utley,  well- 
known  Mid-West  radio  news  com¬ 
mentator. 

As  a  birthday  present  to  its  read¬ 
ers,  the  Sun  presented  a  16-page  rotq 
supplement,  “America  Fights,”  high¬ 
lighting  the  first  year  of  this  country’s 
participation  in  the  war. 

Employes  of  the  paper  were  hosts 
at  an  “open  house”  for  top  executives 
on  the  afternoon  of  Dec.  4  in  the  in¬ 
dividual  departments.  Mr.  Field,  Mr. 
Evans  and  other  executives  toured  the 
paper,  stopping  in  each  department  to 
greet,  and  to  receive  the  congratula¬ 
tions  of  the  Sun  staff.  A  birthday 
cake  was  displayed  on  the  seventh 
floor  in  honor  of  the  occasion. 

■ 

Atlanta  Journal 
Starts  Radio  Program 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  Nov.  30 — An  ambitious 
program  of  news  and  commentaries 
was  inaugurated  by  the  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal  over  Radio  Station  WSB  tonight 
at  6.45  with  the  paper’s  outstanding 
editors,  editorial  writers  and  column¬ 
ists  occupying  the  same  radio  spot  six 
nights  a  week.  Taking  part  in  the 
broadcasts  will  be  Wright  Bryan,  man¬ 
aging  editor;  Raimundo  de  Ovies,  edi¬ 
torial  page  columnist;  William  Cole 
Jones,  associate  editor  and  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer;  Edwin  Camp,  editorial 
writer;  Morgan  Blake,  editorial  page 
columnist;  a^'d  Ralph  Smith,  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent.  John  Paschall, 
editor  of  the  Journal,  will  supervise 
the  program. 

According  to  the  program  plan,  each 
Journal  personality  will  be  presented 
on  the  same  evening  each  week  with 
no  restrictions  placed  on  the  com¬ 
ments  to  be  made,  although  the  day’s 
news  will  be  the  basis  for  each  broad¬ 
cast,  each  editor  and  writer  will  pre¬ 
sent  his  own  interpretation  of  the 
news,  the  background  of  the  news  and 
his  personal  opinion. 


WIFE  LOST  IN  FIRE 

Mrs.  Constance  J.  (Misslin)  Sheri¬ 
dan,  wife  of  Martin  Sheridan,  Boston 
Herald  feature  writer  and  publicity 
man  for  Monogram  Pictures,  was  one 
of  the  more  than  487  persons  who  lost 
their  lives  in  the  fire  at  Boston’s 
Cocoanut  Grove,  Nov.  28.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sheridan  were  members  of  a 
party  of  motion  picture  and  theatrical 
executives  who  dined  at  the  night 
club,  which  included  the  movie  cow¬ 
boy  star,  Charles  “Buck”  Jones,  who 
succumbed  to  third  and  second  degree 
bums.  Mr.  Sheridan,  also  severely 
burned,  is  in  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  Boston. 


CLASSIFIED 

RAT^ 


"SITUATIONS  WANTED” 
(Cath  with  Ordar) 

I  tima  —  ,50  par  lina 
4  tima*  —  .40  par  lin* 

"HELr  WANTED"  AND  AU 
OTHER  classifications 

1  tima  —  .90  par  lint 

2  tima*  —  .80  par  lina 
4  tima*  —  .70  par  liaa 

FORMS  CLOSE  THURSDAY  NOCN 
FOR  PUBLICATION  IN  THE  CU^ 
WEEK  S  ISSUE 

T#  calculata  tha  cost  of  any  elanifiad  it 
count  fiva  avaraga  word*  to  tKa  li««  qy 
mum  ipaco  accaptabla  for  publiccliM  ^ 
thraa  lino*.  Koyad  roplia*:  Advartwri  ib 
kay  tkair  ad*  in  cara  of  EDITOI  1  PU|, 
LISHER  ihould  coniidar  tliii  a*  tlir**ao4 

PERSONNEL  BUREAU 

Thi*  tarvica  it  rondarad  gratuitoM  I*  m. 
naetion  with  our  "Situation*  Wtirfgd*  4 
vartitar*  in  liau  of  tha  continuoM  tutka 
of  call*  wa  racaiva  from  nawtpapan,  aif,. 
zina*.  publicity,  advartiting  and  •NM  pa 
fatiion*  for  man,  '(and  woman,  tot|,  la 
all  dapartmant*  of  tha  craft.  RtniitniiM 
for  lifting  azparianca  and  batic  Mt*  ih) 
upon  racaipt  of  four-tima  copy  **4  py 
tibia  on  four-tima  advartitamanh. 
mant.  Changa  or  *ub*tituta  copy  ptrn*. 


Machanical  Eqnipmant  For  Sal* 


Fox  Sale:  Daplez  10-paga  flatM  prM  h 
A-1  condition.  Reasonable,  *'Aiiror*ik 
Christlithe  Woche,'*  564  Dodtt  Stn*. 
Buffalo.  N.  Y.  a 


Scott  and  Hoe  heavy  daty  Mttiiz  nDn; 
Route  band  saw;  Wesel  elretrit  pud 
press;  'V’andercook  8325  (oll-paii  pnd 
press;  model  5.  8,  and  14  LinotTpn: 
model  A  and  CSM  Intertjpes;  ttv  ^ 
mers,  type  cabinets  and  mtsT  etbr 
items.  Northern  Machine  Works,  HinksI 
A  Jefferson  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pass 


Stereo^e  pot  (for  Rotary  pr***)  set  a- 
credinR  4.500-pound  capacity  Durillt 
COMMERCIAL  APPEAL,  DtnTiUt,  To- 
ginia. 


Macbanical  EqalpmoRf  WaaM 


WANTED: 

CK>*a  preaa,  slnfle  width  (two  ptfet  *<<•), 
13% -inch  printing  diameter  —  ll%-i*a 
cut  off  or  deck  for  same.  Oire  M  4r 
tails  and  prices.  Box  1042,  Editn  * 
Publisher. 


Nawtpapars  For  Sala 


Agrlcoltnre,  Indnatry  and  population  ■*!• 
ing  West  the  attractive  part  of  SiM*- 
Ask  for  details  on  newspaper  propern*. 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  C«lif. 

FOR  LEASE  FOR  DURATION. 

OR  FOR  SALE  — 

Daily  Newspaper  in  county  sett,  in  W' 
tucky.  Publisher  overseas. 
equipment,  adequate  staff.  Write 

1930,  Editor  &  Publisher^ _ — 

Ideal  lUlnoU  Weekly  for  manager  wta  eu 
write.  Good  town.  $4,800  caah,  or  W-J 
terms — $3,000  down.  Box  1»28. 

&  Publisher. _ — 

NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES  booght,  wlA 
appraised.  Any  location.  ConMos 

negotiations.  _ _  _ 

L.  PARKER  LIKELY  . 

Times  Building 


Public  Notice 


Editor  and  PubUsher”  is  a  *“21? 

on  the  Journalistic  highways  of  tne 
In  our  permanent  library  end  » 
files  will  be  found,  easily 
portant  basic  data  anent 
kets,  ownership,  administration,^ 
agement,  personnel,  features,  ^ 

advertising  rates,  linage  statiei  ^  ^ 

mechanics  of  production,  as  w 
wealth  of  informative  •“***'’'*' .f-rrite 
national  advertiser  and 
A  specialist  on  the  daily^  “ 
••EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER, 
fifty-eighth  year,  occupies 
field.  Subscribers  are 
to  call  upon  us  for  any  service  tney 
we  may  be  able  to  render. 

Manager.  Bender  Setrif 
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pOR  DECEMBER  5.  1942 


'  H^lp  WoBtcd 

nosing  and  Promotion  Assistant  . 
Religious  Cooks  i 

.  .  -f  th*  Urgesl  and  beat  known  book 
-Uiiheri  apecialiiing  in  religiout  books 
SL  M  opening  offering  »  real  opportu- 
!!n  to  a  capable  advertising  assistant, 
S™sD  preferrrf.  Must  have  an  appre-  j 
iJiiioB  ol  religious  books  and  the  ability 
S^‘ipp™ii«  intelligently  and  hon- 

MilT  Technical  experience  in  advertis-ng 
«  ionmalism  desirable  but  not  essential. 
S.i*  see.  experience,  salary,  references 
Si  dJstt  »t»tus.  Box  1»18.  Editor  t 

Psblisher. _ 

nSSuing  Kanager-8ale«naii  wanUd  for 
AIM}  afternoon  daily,  9.000  circulation. 
Pennsnent  position  for  producer.  Give  ( 
fell  infonnstion  in  application.  Lieader- 

Call.  Laurel.  Mississippi. _ 

ini^ud^ Desk  Man,  especially  able  on 
«i»  in  non  defense  city  in  Northwest. 
Give'  all  details.  Box  1920,  Editor  & 
Pibliiher _ 

MmilstiOD  Man  who  has  experience  work- 
ini  with  boys  in  country  districts.  Good 
onoortunity.  Write  stating  age.  experi- 
2Se.  draft  classification,  etc.  Box  1926. 
Bditor  k  Publisher. _ 

Osidled  Sales  Woman — Must  have  experi¬ 
ence  and  ability  to  build  lineage,  neat, 
Tonng  and  ambitions,  telephone  selling 
technique.  Write  fully  past  record,  ref¬ 
erences.  snapshot,  education,  religion. 
Afternoon  Eastern  Daily.  Fine  position 
for  right  person.  Box  1871,  Editor  & 
Pnblisaer. 

ConWnatlon  copyreader  and  reporter 
wanted  for  Middlewestern  Sunday  news- 

Kper  of  75.000.  Permanent  job.  Must 
draft  exempt,  employed,  and  able  to 
firnieh  good  references.  Box  1936,  Edi¬ 
tor  i  Publisher. 

ConUnatlon  stereotype-pressman  wanted  for 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  Daily  newspaper. 
Write  Box  1865,  Editor  &  Publisher,  giv¬ 
ing  draft  status,  experience. 

Editor  for  outstanding  weekly  newspaper 
New  York  C  ty.  Communicate  complete 
history,  including  age.  starting  salary, 
photo,  work  samples.  Box  1923,  Editor 
i  ^hlisher. 

Ixporlonced  Circulation  Manager  wanted 
for  morning-evening  combination  papers 
in  medinm-sixed,  non  defense  city  in 
Northwest.  The  man  we  want  must  be 
ihle  to  organise  and  supervise  distribu¬ 
tion  of  both  papers,  and  most  furnish  a 
background  record  to  prove  his  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  1912,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Rntclam  News  Photographer  Wanted, 
preferably  one  with  automobile.  Work 
most  interesting  and  pays  excellent  sal¬ 
ary.  In  applying,  state  age,  draft  status, 
ulary  being  earned  and  references — all 
ol  which  will  be  kept  confidential.  Box 
1W3,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


rereman  Wanted  for  pressroom  doing  com¬ 
bination  ktereotype  pressman  work. 
Southern  Daily.  In  answering,  give  draft 
status,  experience.  Reference  former  em¬ 
ployers  and  wages  expected.  Box  1915, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


lood  Oeneral  Reporter  —  draft  exempt. 
Capable  of  handling  desk.  Must  be  em- 

{iloyed  and  have  best  record.  Permanent 
ob.  The  Journal,  Middletown,  Ohio. 


Kan  wanted  who  can  work  into  sports  edi- 
tor^p;  also  a  reporter  and  a  desk  man. 
"rite  fully.  Erie  Daily  Times,  Erie,  Penns. 


Ssnagini  Editor  for  Mid-Atlantic  news- 
P»P*r,  $60  week.  Southerner  preferred. 
1816,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


leckinicsl  man  to  take  charge  of  union 
composing  room  producing  morning  and 
evening  newspapers  No  man  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  who  is  unable  to  prove  successful 
record  with  this  type  operation.  Medium- 
siied  city  in  Northwest,  non-defense  area. 
Box  1917,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


**]***^d  Bouteman  (two)  in  Southern 
Uliforaia  City.  Steady,  ideal  working 
conditions,  largest  Morning  and  Sunday 
newspaper.  Draft  exempt.  State  experi¬ 
ence  with  references,  and  salary  expected. 
Enclose  photo.  Box  1911.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Opportunity  .  .  .  Western  Morning  News- 
piper  WftQti  to  contact  display  advertising 
nieimin  who  has  initiative,  ideas  and 
fin  direct  dUplay  staff.  Must  be  draft 
jxempt  or  in  low  draft  classification, 
jifture,  full  details,  salary  expectation 
jcMred  ID  first  letter.  Write  Box  1919. 
Witor  ft  Pabliiher. 

Presj^-Stereotyper  Wanted.  Must  be 
Uj  "I'oBle,  draft  exempt.  Anderson 
Independent.  Anderson.  S.  C. 

Splmdid  opportunity  for  capable  man  ex- 
*“  aelling  special  advertising 
witk 'll*  secure  permanent  connection 
■71  newspaper  in  Southern  city  of 

.000  population.  Must  be  sober,  reli- 
dei.iit"?  \  worker.  Give  complete 
Jelter  including  age,  draft 
•nil  *"??*'**"'  *Bree  references,  experience 
P^'inent  infoimation.  Box 
'•US.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Sitaotiou  Waaf«4 
A4mimiatratavt 

Advertising  or  BuilneBa  BCanagoi:  Thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  both  departments 
— practical  knowledge  others.  Progres¬ 
sive.  Seasoned  judgment.  College.  Age  45. 
Married.  Excellent  record.  Available  Jan- 
nary  1st.  -Box  1922,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Xheperieneed  Kowapsper  Accountant  and  Of¬ 
fice  Manager,  now  employed  as  Business 
Manager  small  combination  dailies,  would 
like  to  correspond  with  publisher  think¬ 
ing  of  retirement.  Familiar  with  all  de¬ 
partments.  Will  accept  position  in  larger 
organisation  if  knowledge  and  hard  work 
offera  opportunity  for  promotion.  Writa 

Box  1913,  Editor  A  Publisher^ _ 

“V.P.  In  Charge  of  Tomorrow” 

C.P.A.,  43.  8- A,  (2  children)  with  ten  years 
in  charge  of  Accounting  Department  of  a 
large  Eastern  newspaper.  Able  to  handle 
accounts  and  turn  them  to  real  use.  Seek 
$5,000  and  opportunity  for  services.  Box 
1935,  Editor  6  Publisher. 


SitaaflwM 


Advertising  Manager  in  city  of  45.000, 
Southwest,  showing  gains  each  month,  la 
desirous  of  locating  up  North  as  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager  or  top  salesman.  44  years 
old,  married.  r1a«8ined  8-A,  Box  1899, 
Editor  k  Publisher; _ 

Advertising  Mansger  or  Salesman  of  first 
aceonnts.  Organizes,  produces  with  pro¬ 
motional.  public  relations  ability.  Intel¬ 
ligently  sells  newspaper’s  story.  Empha¬ 
sizes  zervice  with  smart  copy,  attractive 
layouts.  Draftless.  Highest  references. 
Midwest.  Wisconsin  Journalism  graduate. 
Prefers  salary  applied  against  commis- 
sion.  Box  1885,  Editor  &  Publiaher. 

Advertising  Salesman-Manager,  age  45,  sev¬ 
enteen  years*  experience  metropolitan 
Southern  newspapers,  desires  permanent 
connection  Southern  city  around  50,000 
population.  Box  1848.  Editor^A  Publiahe^ 

ATTENTION  CALIFORNIA  NEWSPAPERS 

Ahove-the-average,  aggressive  advertising 
man,  with  twenty  years’  experience, 
wishes  to  locate  in  yonr  state.  Age  40, 
married.  3- A  now  employed.  Box  1881, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Editor-Advertising  Manager,  39,  aaaistant  to 
manager  small  daily,  seekv  bigger  field, 
newspaper,  magazine  or  radio.  Capable — 
promotion  minded.  No  ’’duration”  job. 
Box  1847,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SitaatioMf  Wantvd 

Advertiting  (Cont’d) 

RESOURCEFUL 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Busy  gaining  linage  and  revenue 
every  month,  seeks  connection  as  Ad- 
vertUing  or  Bnsineas  Manager,  with 
owner  or  publisher  that  demands  rev¬ 
enue  results  regardless  of  conditions. 

ETHICAL  REASON 
FOR  SEEKING  CHANGE 
Experienced,  equipped  and  capable 
of  taking  full  charge  of  any  newspaper 
advertising  department.  Not  DP  one 
month  and  DOWN  the  next,  but  right 
straight  through  all  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  change,  strikes,  and  every  knewn 
type  of  competition,  have  not  failed 
to  gain  revenue  any  month  for  7V'a 
years.  Worthwhile  references.  Box  1910, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Secretary-Office  Assistant.  Ten  years’  trade 
paper  field  in  advertising  production  de¬ 
partment.  Excellent  secretary — rapid  typ¬ 
ist.  Thorough  knowledge  office  routine. 
Capable  assuming  responsibilities.  Seek¬ 
ing  change  for  greater  opportunity.  Not 
yet  thirty.  Box  1832,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Sitaafiraa  Waited 

CirculaliM 

Circulation  Manager,  experienced  in  circu¬ 
lation.  aelling.  Bales  management.  Thirty- 
six  years  of  age,  8-A,  family.  Box  1914, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Circnlatlon  Manager  or  Assistant,  eight 
years’  experience — all  phases  of  circu¬ 
lation.  Married,  family,  3  A  classification, 
27  years  of  age.  Best  of  references.  Lo¬ 
cation  open.  Box  1817,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SHmMwm  Wasted 


Can  my  fifteen  years*  all-’round  editorial 
experience  help  youl  But  my  beat  field 
is  copy  reading.  Prefer  near  New  York. 
Draft  exempt.  Box  1927,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

Cartoonist,  experienced;  portraits,  public 
ebarsetera,  humor,  human  interest,  illus- 
trationa,  drawings,  current  events.  De¬ 
sires  newspaper,  magazine,  syndicate  or 
allied  connection.  Married,  draft  exempt. 
Box  1882,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


74  Avalon  Road 
Waban,  Massachusetts, 
December  2nd,  1942 

Mr.  John  Johnson 
Placement  Manager 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Times  Tower,  New  York. 

Dear  Mr.  Johnson: 

Thanks  for  your  kindness,  change  of 
copy,  checking  copies,  excellent  service-- 
and  all. 

As  I  told  you  while  visiting  your 
office,  I  had  already  made  a  connection 
’Arith  a  large  Daily  here,  but  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  man,  permit  me  to  say  that  your 
medium  offers  a  coverage  and  drawing  power 
of  which  you  may  be  justly  proud.  Re¬ 
ceived  about  16  replies  in  all. 

Again,  my  appreciation  and  best 
v/ishes  for  your  continued  success. 

Sincerely, 


Arthur  A.  Riley 


Situations  Wantnd 
Editorial  (Coat’d) 

Editor,  ad-salasman,  manager — wide  experi¬ 
ence,  exceptional  record  —  wants  job 
which  calls  for  initiative,  and  pays  for 
results.  Woman,  45,  available  January. 
Prefer  permanent  place,  but  will  consider 
temporary.  Box  1887,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editor,  Fahllaher’s  Aaaistant — many  years’ 
experience  on  high-grade  small-city 
dailies.  Ability,  character,  fine  references. 
Aged  45,  married,  draft  exempt.  If  you 
are  looking  for  a  really  capable  man, 
write  Box  1849,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 

Editorial  Assistant  (young  lady  88),  ten 
years’  trade  and  general  magaiine  experi¬ 
ence.  Rapid  ateno  and  typist,  tool  Will 
make  an  excellent  ‘‘Girl  Friday.”  Per¬ 
sonable,  college.  Prefer  New  York.  Box 
1929,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Editorial  Writer,  experienced,  well  Informed 
on  national  and  international  affairs;  not 
subject  to  draft;  wants  job.  Box  1898, 
Editor  A  PubI i ahe£; _ 

Engraver  and  Photographer  with  proven 
record;  also  reporting  experience.  Now 
employed  on  metropolitan  Daily.  4-P 
draft  classification.  Want  permanent  job. 
No  ’’boom  towns.”  Box  1934,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

Fea^e  Writer-Beporter-Sports.  Live-wire. 
Knowledge  promotion,  make-up.  Draft 
exempt,  27,  university.  Seek  N.  Y.  C.  or 
200'mile  radius.  Highest  credentials. 
Box  1935-A,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 

I  can  write  as  a  daily  feature  short,  pungent 
paragraphs.  I’m  not  another  Will  Rogers 
— who  is? — but  to  put  it  modestly — -I’m 
sometimes  witty.  Free-lancing.  Box 
1936-A,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Man,  24;  draft  exempt;  good  health;  A.B. 
degree  and  graduate  work  in  social  sci¬ 
ences;  employed  in  editorial  opinion 
analysis;  wishes  to  take  up  newspaper 
work  as  profession  on  medinm-aised 
newspaper.  Any  offer  considered ;  repor- 
torial  preferred.  Box  1901,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

Metropolitan  city  editor,  political  writer — 
in  public  relations — anxious  resume  writ¬ 
ing  or  news-executive  job.  Intensive 
worker.  3-A.  Box  1921,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher.  _ 

News  Editor  of  medinm-slsed  Daily  desires 
to  make  change.  Age  35,  3  A  in  draft 
classification  —  seventeen  years’  experi- 
ence.  Box  1931,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 

Personable  yonng  woman,  single,  B.A.  de¬ 
gree,  five  years’  experience  in  newspaper 
work  in  editorial  rooms,  wants  job  on 
Daily  as  reporter.  Accurate,  well-trained 
in  newspaper  technique;  can  assiat  in 
editing,  proof-reading  but  would  prefer 
news  beat.  Available  immediately.  Box 
1924,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  — 

Aggressive,  smart,  knows  news  and  feature 
pix.  ‘Thoroughly  experienced.  Available 
now  I  You  fix  salary.  Box  1904,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Reporter,  twenty-five  years’  general  experi¬ 
ence  on  metropolitan  newspapers.  Fast 
and  accurate.  Box  1877,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Telegraph,  city,  makeup  editor;  top  re¬ 
porter  life  background;  43,  single,  draft- 
deferred;  earnest,  aggressive,  temperate, 
personable;  college;  good  health;  em¬ 
ployed,  seek  broader  field;  references; 
reasonable;  East  preferred.  Box  1884, 
Editor  A  Publiaher. 


Woman,  37;  articles  published  in  encyclo¬ 
pedia,  newspapers,  periodicals.  Position 
desired  as  writer  or  researcher  any  part 
of  United  States.  Well  experienced.  Ref¬ 
erences.  Box  1914-A,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SifaotloM  Wontod 

Mechanical 

Available,  married,  age  46,  with  seventeen 
years’  experience  on  Hoe  presses,  to¬ 
gether  with  experience  as  Foreman.  De¬ 
sires  position  immediately.  Box  1900, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Capable,  congenial  Mechanical  Superinten¬ 
dent  on  Daily  in  town  of  13.000  desires 
advancement  to  larger  field.  Location  sec¬ 
ondary.  Box  1925,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  SUPERINTENDENT, 
now  employed.  Experienced  on  large  and 
small  newspapers.  Six  years  on  present 
job,  but  want  to  do  better.  Just  the  man 
to  help  you  meet  war  conditions.  Salary 
$6,000.  Box  1895,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


Production  Manager  will  assist  General 
Manager  and  assume  full  responsibility 
for  all  mechanical  departments.  Well 
qualified  in  cost  control  methoda  and 
quality  printing.  Now  employed  on  out¬ 
standing  newspaper.  Your  reply  will  be 
held  in  strict  confidence.  Excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  1932.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  -  MECHANICAL 
SUPERINTENDENT,  now  employed, 
wants  to  work  for  publisher  who  will 
expect  much  and  pay  accordingly.  Broad 
experience  will  enable  advertiser  to  meet 
war  conditions  and  get  better  results 
from  your  remaining  mechanical  employ¬ 
ees.  Salary  $7,500  yearly.  Don’t  prog¬ 
nosticate — write  me.  Box  1903,  Editor 
A  Publiaher. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 

By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


MANPOWER  is  one  of  the  major  war¬ 
time  problems  to  which  the  United 
States  has  yet  to  find  a  satisfactory 
answer.  Some  large 
”Bo9iit"  plants  engaged  in 
Wastes  Needed  Production,  fear- 
mg  that  the  opera- 

Monpower  the  Selec¬ 

tive  Service  System 
might  cut  heavily  into  their  person¬ 
nel,  have  hired  far  more  men  than 
they  can  profitably  use.  The  obvious 
results  are  that  other  manufacturers 
are  deprived  of  a  necessary  supply  of 
workers;  housing  conditions  in  some 
factory  centers  are  horribly  and  dan¬ 
gerously  congested;  and  the  shops 
with  the  excess  personnel  do  not  get 
the  production  which  their  costs 
should  indicate. 

And,  although  newspapers  are  not 
directly  concerned  with  war  produc¬ 
tion.  waste  in  employment  of  their 
p»ersonnel  in  any  department  should 
be  a  subject  of  concern  to  all  who 
wish  war  production  to  employ  the 
greatest  number  of  people  that  can 
be  efficiently  used.  There  is  some 
waste  in  newspaper  practices,  espe¬ 
cially  in  large  cities,  traceable  to  a 
condition  that  publishers  have  long 
sought  to  correct — the  evil  of  “bogus” 
or  reproduction  of  plate  and  mat 
advertisements  of  local  firms. 

This  condition  has  been  enforced 
bv  the  International  Typographical 
Union  for  the  better  part  of  a  cen¬ 
tury,  and  all  efforts  by  publishers’ 
organizations  to  have  it  stricken  from 
the  international  union’s  laws  have 
been  unavailing.  Unfortunately,  the 
issue  is  well  tied  up  with  union  poli¬ 
tics,  and  any  international  officer  who 
moved  for  its  abolition  would  be  ask¬ 
ing  for  defeat  at  the  next  election. 

Like  most  inequalities  of  labor  re¬ 
lations.  this  one  had  its  roots  in  an 
injustice  which  it  sought  to  correct 
in  the  days  when  printers  lived  a 
hand-to-mouth  existence.  They  were 
paid  on  a  piece  work  basis.  They  had 
no  regular  employment  by  the  day 
or  the  week,  and,  of  course,  had  no 
priority  on  their  jobs.  There  was  no 
guarantee  that  a  man  would  have  a 
chance  to  earn  a  day’s  pay  when  he 
did  report  for  work  at  a  newspaper 
office.  Those  conditions  prevailed  in 
the  nation’s  few  large  cities  along  the 
Atlantic  Coast  in  the  days  before  the 
Civil  War — a  period  in  which  news¬ 
papers  were  growing  both  in  size  and 
in  numbers. 

According  to  a  brief  recently  sub¬ 
mitted  in  arbitration  of  the  “bogus” 
c1"ii=e  bv  Euffene  MacKinnon  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Philadelnhia  Inqiiirpr  and 
Philadelphia  Record: 

“Printers,  seeking  a  way  to  care  for 
men  who  ‘caught’  little  work,  built 
up  one  method  of  helping  them  by 
developing  higher  piece  scales  and 
establishing  a  system  through  which 
the  piece  scale  applied  to  space  used 
by  an  advertisement  rather  than  to 
the  actual  type  set.  Then  such  ad¬ 
vertising  coming  into  a  shop  was  auc¬ 
tioned  off.  If  it  contained  a  lot  of 
white  space  and  large  type  sizes,  yet 
was  paid  for  as  though  it  were  com¬ 
posed  entirely  of  pica  or  agate  type, 
it  was  yery  profitable  work.  The  easy 
money  captured  from  the  auction 
'■'-’nt  to  the  printers  as  a  group  and 
was  diyided  up. 

“When  the  newspapers  transferred 
t'^ese  local  advertisements  in  type 
from  one  shoo  to  another,  a  lot 
of  ‘velvet’  was  taken  away,  so  that  to 
protect  the  piece  scale  and  auction 


system,  bans  upon  transfer  without 
reproduction  developed.” 

Development  of  stereotyping  and 
matrices  in  the  80’s  simplified  the 
exchange  of  advertisements,  which  no 
longer  had  to  be  trundled  in  type 
forms  by  wheelbarrow  along  News¬ 
paper  Row.  The  stereotypers  were 
then  members  of  the  typographical 
union,  and  the  income  of  both  print¬ 
ers  and  stereotype  operators  were 
threatened  unless  this  new  device  was 
brought  under  control.  Mr.  MacKin¬ 
non  believes  that  the  first  I.T.U.  law 
covering  the  practice  appeared  in 
1898,  reading  as  follows: 

“&c.  69.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
officers  and  organizers  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union  to  take 
immediate  steps  to  prevent  local 
unions  using  stereotype  plate  matter, 
electrotype  plates  and  papier  mache 
matrices,  unless  said  plate  matter, 
electrotype  plates,  and  papier  mache 
matrices  are  made  by  union  men. 

“Sec.  141.  The  International  rele¬ 
gates  the  use  of  plates  and  plate  sup¬ 
plement  matter  to  subordinate  unions, 
with  power  to  act.” 

Use  of  the  Linotype  machine  was 
becoming  widespread  in  newspapers 
at  the  turn  of  the  century,  and  the 
printers  mistakenly  feared  that  it 
would  put  an  end  to  thousands  of 
jobs  held  up  to  that  time  by  hand 
compositors.  They  could  not  foresee 
that  the  machine,  permitting  one  man 
to  do  the  work  of  five  hand  men, 
would,  in  conjunction  with  other  me¬ 
chanical  developments,  bring  about  a 
great  expansion  of  newspaper  ser¬ 
vices,  and  thereby  preserve  old  situa¬ 
tions  and  create  new  ones.  In  1903, 
the  International  enacted  these  laws 
against  the  supposed  threat  to  its 
interests: 

“Sec.  142.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  officers  and  organizers  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Union  to 
take  immediate  steps  to  prevent  local 
unions  using  stereotype  plate  matter, 
electrotype  plates,  papier  mache  mat¬ 
rices  and  photo-engravings,  unless 
said  plate  matter,  electrotype  plates, 
papier  mache  matrices  and  photo¬ 
engravings  are  made  by  union  men. 

“Sec.  143.  The  International  rele¬ 
gates  the  use  of  plates  and  plate  sup¬ 
plement  matter  to  subordinate  unions, 
with  power  to  act. 

“Sec.  144.  The  practice  of  in¬ 
terchanging,  exchanging,  borrowing, 
lending,  or  buying  of  matter  previ¬ 
ously  used,  either  in  the  form  of  type, 
matrices,  or  photo-engraved  plates, 
between  newspapers  or  job  offices, 
not  owned  by  the  same  individual, 
firm  or  corporation,  and  published  in 
the  same  establishment,  is  unlawful, 
and  shall  not  be  allowed;  Provided, 
that  the  reproduction  of  such  type, 
matrices,  or  plates  shall  be  deemed  a 
compliance  with  this  law.” 

*  *  • 


SINCE  THAT  TIME,  contracts  be¬ 
tween  newspapers  and  typograph¬ 
ical  unions  have  generally  contained  a 
reproduction  clatise. 
No  Longer  if  it®  terms  do 

u  j  j  t,  not  conform  to  the 
IT.U.  laws,  the  con- 
Moke  Work  t^act  is  not  under¬ 
written  by  the  I.T.U. 
According  to  letters  recently  received 
from  a  number  of  publishers.  Editor 
&  Publisher  is  prepared  to  state  that 
the  various  clauses  are  a  dead  let¬ 
ter  in  a  number  of  cities.  In  non¬ 
competitive  situations,  of  which  there 
are  some  1,250  in  the  United  States, 
there  is  no  need  for  the  “bogus”  law. 


since  there  is  no  exchanging  of  type 
or  mats  or  plates  between  competing 
organizations.  In  some  competitive 
situation,  where  there  is  compara¬ 
tively  little  exchcmging  of  type  or 
mats  on  local  advertising,  the  clause  is 
permitted  to  remain  in  the  contract, 
on  the  local  union’s  contention  that 
without  it,  the  publisher  will  lack 
the  protection  of  I.T.U.  sanction,  but 
the  clause  itself  is  not  enforced.  In 
a  few  cities,  the  union  is  occasionally 
unable  to  supply  the  men  needed  to 
set  the  “dead-horse”  required  by  the 
reproduction  law. 

In  1913,  the  I.T.U.,  recognizing  that 
the  conditions  which  had  prevailed  10 
years  earlier  no  longer  obtained, 
wrote  these  new  sections  into  its  book 
of  laws: 

“Sec.  168.  The  International  rele¬ 
gates  the  use  of  plate  and  plate  sup¬ 
plement  matter  to  subordinate  unions, 
with  power  to  act. 

“Sec.  169.  The  interchanging,  ex¬ 
changing,  borrowing,  lending  or  buy¬ 
ing  of  matter  previously  used,  either 
in  the  form  of  type  or  matrices,  be¬ 
tween  newspapers,  between  job  of¬ 
fices,  or  between  newspapers  and  job 
offices,  or  vice  versa,  not  owned  by 
the  same  individual,  firm  or  corpora¬ 
tion,  and  published  in  the  same  estab¬ 
lishment,  is  unlawful,  and  shall  not 
be  allowed,  unless  such  type  or  mat¬ 
rices  are  reset,  or  an  equivalent  of 
time  off  for  such  resetting  is  allowed 
to  members  of  the  chapel,  this  to  be 
regulated  by  agreement  between  em¬ 
ployers  and  local  unions.  Transfer 
of  matter  between  a  newspaper  office 
and  a  job  office,  or  a  job  office  and  a 
newspaper  office,  where  conducted  as 
separate  institutions  and  from  sep¬ 
arate  composing  rooms,  owned  by  the 
same  individual,  firm  or  corporation, 
is  not  permissible,  unless  such  mat¬ 
ter  is  reset,  or  an  equivalent  of  time 
off  for  such  resetting  is  allowed  to 
members  of  the  chapel,  this  to  be  reg¬ 
ulated  by  agreement  between  em¬ 
ployers  and  local  unions.  Provided, 
that  where  an  interchange  of  matter 
from  an  English  publication  to  a  for¬ 
eign  language  publication,  or  vice 
versa,  is  desired,  under  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  such  exchange  shall 
be  regulated  by  agreement  between 
the  employers  and  the  local  unions 
interested.  The  time  limit  within 
which  borrowed  or  purchased  mat¬ 
ter,  or  matrices,  are  to  be  reset  shall 
also  be  regulated  by  agreement  be¬ 
tween  employers  and  local  unions.” 

Two  years  later,  the  union  elim¬ 
inated  the  time-off  provision,  which 
was  a  plain  confession  that  “bogus” 
was  not  to  provide  work  for  the  un¬ 
employed,  but  additional  income  for 
the  situation  holders,  and  provided 
that  after  the  advertising  had  been 
reproduced,  it  had  to  be  proof-read, 
corrected,  and  a  finished  proof  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  chairman  of  the  office 
before  the  whole  job  was  .shoved  off 
the  stone  into  the  hell-box. 

•  •  • 


THE  I.T.U.  LAWS  plainly  provide 
that  only  local  advertising  ^all  be 
reproduced.  The  laws  have  never 
specified  that  they 
should  apply  also  to 
national  advertising, 
much  of  which  is  re¬ 
ceived  in  plate  or 
mat  form  by  news¬ 
papers.  The  recent  dispute  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  arose  over  an  effort  of  the 
typographical  union  to  apply  the 
“bogus”  clause  to  the  advertising  of 
certain  chain  stores  which  maintain 


Chain  Store 
Ads  Held 
"Nationar 


branches  in  the  city.  A  similar 
was  heard  recently  on  a  situatioH 
Eugene,  Ore.  In  both,  the  arbitratm 
substantially  agreed  that  the  out^ 
town  chain  store  advertising  was  m! 
tional  and  not  local,  the  Philad*!,^ 
decision  defining  national  advertS^ 
as  follows:  ^ 

“National  advertising  is  a  public 
offering  of  goods  or  articles  with  » 
for  national  acceptance.  This  adve 
tising  is  planned  and  made  up  in  » 
advertising  agency  which  caters  to 
national  advertisers,  and  which  ad 
vertising  appears  in  several  cities  oi 
the  U.  S.  in  simliar  makeup.” 

The  advertising  in  dispute,  anc 
which  was  held  to  be  nation^  and 
not  local  to  Philadelphia,  included 
such  widely  known  items  as  Wm 
Penn  Whiskey,  Firestone  Auto  Sun. 
ply  and  Service  Stores,  Bond  Clo^ 
Chester  Barry  Clothes,  Triplex  Shoes 
Loft  &  Co.  Candy,  and  U.  S.  Treasur, 
Defense  Bond  advertising. 

In  the  Eugene  decision,  the  arbi¬ 
trator  held  that  the  retail  store  ad¬ 
vertising  of  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co 
was  national  and  not  local,  therefore 
not  subject  to  reproduction. 

*  »  * 

WHAT  THIS  PRACTICE  means  in 
cost  to  newspapers  may  be  gathered 
from  some  evidence  tiuat  has  come 
into  our  possessio: 
Rasat  Costs  within  the  past  tee 

$1,500,000  days.  A  Mid-West- 

Anoually 

'  lisnea  m  a  competi¬ 
tive  field  of  about 
100,000  population,  furnishes  this  re¬ 
port:  “Through  Oct.  15  of  this  year 
this  reproduction  arrangement  has 
cost  us  $2,117.05.  The  annual  cost  ii 
this  plant  is  about  $3,000.  Of  course 
the  theory  on  which  the  idea  has  beet 
sold  to  the  publishers  is  that  the  ar¬ 
rangement  provides  work  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  substitutes  and  tha: 
by  so  doing,  it  makes  possible  the 
retention  of  a  ‘pool’  of  labor  during 
the  off-season  that  is  beneficial  to  the 
publisher  during  the  busy  season. 
This  argument,  however,  does  not 
hold  good  under  present  conditions, 
and  we  agree  that  it  is  a  wasteful 
practice  which  consumes  time,  labor, 
and  machine-power  at  a  time  whet 
every  bit  of  energy  should  be  going 
into  productive  work.” 

Another  publisher  in  a  slightly 
smaller  city  says  that  at  present  hh 
office  is  reproducing  about  three  pages 
a  week,  at  a  cost  of  $60  per  week 
In  a  large  Eastern  city,  the  item 
uses  about  119  man-hours  per  week, 
at  a  cost  of  $167.  In  another  Easterr. 
metropolis,  one  newspaper  reports  an 
average  of  about  30,000  lines,  or  a^ 
proximately  15  pages  per  week,  with 
no  estimate  of  cost.  A  newspaper  in 
a  city  of  about  500,000  population  says 
that  reproduction  costs  100  man-houis 
or  about  $150  a  week. 

We  believe  it  can  be  assumed  that 
about  300  newspapers  are  affected  hy 
the  reproduction  law,  and  that  4e 
average  weekly  cost  to  each  of  tiien: 
would  be  about  $100  per  week.  That 
adds  up  to  about  $30,000  a  week  « 
more  than  $1,500,000  annually  for  die 
whole  country,  not  counting  any 
preciation  of  machinery  and  meta-s 
used  in  composition  of  “bogus." 

Even  in  these  days,  when  the  pa^ 
ing  of  the  $100,000,000,000  marl^ 
the  public  debt  rates  only  a  sti^ 
on  an  inside  page,  a  million  and  a 
half  dollars  is  important  money.  It® 
certainly  worth  saving,  from  ® 
stondpoint  of  the  new^aper 
lisher.  And  we  suggest  wiffi  aU  ^ 
respect  to  the  typographical  uni^ 
that  the  maintenance  of  this  waslo®- 
and  uneconomic  practice  dur^  * 
period  of  national  manpower  crisis  * 
not  in  accord  with  its  long  and  ho^' 
able  record  in  labor’s  statesmanship 
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WE  DON’T  KNOW  WHERE 


WE  PICKED  UP  THAT 


INFERIORITY  COMPLEX 


UT  we  sure  had  one,  didn’t  When  you  come  to  think  of  it  we  should 

have  known  better. 

We  forgot  that  our  retail  advertisers  had 
discovered  that  you  could  put  in  your  ad 
today  and  get  results — cash  and  merchan¬ 
dise  that  had  to  be  re-ordered — the  next 
day  and  the  next  and  the  next.  If  the 
buyer  or  the  copy  writer  or  the  artist 
pulled  a  bad  one — then  the  public  just 
didn’t  turn  out  and  there  were  some  more 
items  that  had  to  be  closed  out  at  "rock 
bottom”  prices. 


You’ll  recall  that  when  in  the  Ncwsp 
pers’  United  Scrap  Metal  Drive,  the  G» 
lup  people  asked,  "Have  you  read  ib« 
the  present  drive  to  collea  scrap  mead! 
94%  of  those  questioned  said,  "Yei" 
Then  these  newspaper  readers  turned  i 
more  than  6,000,000  tons  of  scrap  met 
There  can’t  be  much  wrong  with 
medium  that,  starting  in  with  just  an  id 
and  a  copy  appeal — a  honey,  we’ll  adn 
— moved  6,000,000  tons  of  merchaal 
in  about  three  weeks. 


i  Remember.^  How  we  used 
to  come  around  with  that 
"Brother,  please”  sort  of 
voice  and  ask  you  what  was  wrong  with 
newspapers?  It  was  the  same  spiritual 
anguish  that  you  used  to  see  at  Holy 
Roller  camp  meetings  o\it  in  Missouri 
just  before  the  sinners  went  into  a  trance. 
Naturally,  you  couldn’t  resist  the  temp¬ 
tation  to  tell  us  that  "Newspapers  have 
slipped.  They  don’t  have  the  reading 
they  used  to.” 
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